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‘RECEIVED HIGHEST AWARDS 


At the St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, and New Orleans Fairs 
and Expositions. 


HOMINY, GRITS, 


AMERICAN 


SEND FOR MILL BOOK 
AND HOW TO GRIND. 


COMPLETE MILLS ON ROLLER PROCESS, CORN MEAL, 
PEARL MEAL, STARCH. 


" ESTABLISHED, 1851. 


28 Sizes an Styles of Portable FRENCH BURR MILLS 


Complete Mill and Sheller 
less than $100. A boy can keep 
it in order and in operation. 
Adapted to any kind of power. 


New and Second Hand Bradford and Straub Mills in Stock 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


Indianapolis, ind. 


AUTUMN LEAVES OF MUSIC. 


EMERSON’ S NEW RESPONSES. {or Guafter“and 
horus Choirs; 74 short pieces of sacred music of the 
best character, ‘such as your choir needs. 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, 3°%:53°Rccce" 


dwin Moore. 
mente which will be most welcome to the best classes of 
temperance workers. 


SONG HARMONY (60cts., $6 doz), by L. O. Emerson. 

s Just exactly the book that will 
suit you for this winter’s Singing Classes. Also an ap- 
propriate and good book for High | Schools. 


Adopt, without fear, for r Graded Schools, our 
SONG MANUAL. (Book 1, 30c, #3 doz; or Book 2, 
40¢, #4. 20 doz; or Book 3, 50c, #4. 80 
doz.) Admirably adapted to the different ages of school 
life, with plain instructions and best of music. 


Select for practice in your Singing Society one of our 
noble and beautiful CANTATAS (send for list), or the 
easy Oratorio, EMMANUEL ($1), by Trowbridge; or 
for Fairs and Festivals, the peculiarly nice, pretty and 
easy DAIRYMAID’S SUPPER (20c, $1. 80 doz), by 
Lewis; or for the children, Macy’s new STRANGE 
VISITORS, or A MEETING OF THE NATIONS, 
' (30e, $3 doz); or the KINGDOM OF MOTHER 
GOOSE (25c, $2.28 doz.), by Mrs Boardman. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway. 
New York. 


that Plymouth Rock Pants 
and Suits would have reached 
the largest sales ever known in 
the custom clothing business une, 
less they had wonderful merit? 


DO YOU 
SUPPOSE 


Fa a a a 
receive unsolicited letters tes- 
tifying to their worth if such 
praise was not deserved? 


aT SS TE 
a postal card to see a hand- 
some line of our samples 
mailed you free, with full 
directions how to measure 
yourself, we guaranteeing 
perfect fit and satisfaction 
or money refunded? 
SET Ee a 
COULD WE in the big cities where 
our branch stores are 
T AKE situated unless we could 
successfully compete 
with any tailor or rea- 


PANTS | Hitt aisye dy-made clothier? 


SE 
CUT TO ORDER: Pants, $3 to ge 253 hese 
$13.25 to $21; Overcoats, $10.25 to $20. 


If you don’t know who we are, look in any commere 
ency, or write to any bank or business firm (exe 
cept clo ers and tailors) in any of these cities. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
ADDRESS ALL MAIL TO 
Headquarters: 11 to 17 ag Ae or? gs 

aioe: 695. Washington 8 

And 18 Summer Street, Boston, Sane: 
Cg noe age ole 285 Washingtga, DB New P etait 

enn. Avenue, ashington 
Adams S St., Ch .: 914 M ae age St. Rich. 

Braeden oe Paar get ces Ha 
ew Or 

serrate : silontgornery, Ala. ; 39 Whitehall 
nta, ; Burnside tiuildine, Wor- 
cester, Mass.: Cent a Gilmore. Springfield, 


Mass. 198 Westminster St., Providence, R. I.; 
Old Register Building, New Haven, Conn. 


og 2-CENT STAMP TO C. C. BLAKE, ixansas; 


for pre. of weather predictions for 1890. 


Earnest, refined, a eraica poetry and 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder. 


Nothing on earth will make hens lay like it. Highly 
concentrated. One ounce is worth a pound of an 
other kind. Given in the food once daily. Cures a 
diseases; worth its weight in gold to keep them 
healthy. Testimonials Sent Free. Sold everywhere, 
or sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. 24-lb. cans, by 
mail, $1.20. Six cans, e gg prepaid, $5.00. 

L S. JOHNSON & Co., Custom House St., Boston 


CIDER 


USE IMPROVED 


PRESERVING POWDER. 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the human system. 

SEND 35c for a sample, forwarded free; sufficient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 bbl S., $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. Price 


te in lar reer quantities. 
- ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 


TO = dee 


or prevent 
Secondary 
FER M EN- 


ran TATION. 


With our complete equipments, is. a 
Be paving business, and as a recreation, 

both instructive and exhilarating. 
s No previous knowledge of aie, aphy 
necessary. Process simple sure, 
$50 per week easily made. Send 26c. for 
418 page pani spies book, with full par- 
1 Sty and sample photos. Address 
SCHULTZE PHOTO EQUIPMENT CoO., 
m1 5 Chatham Sq., New York. (Box Z), 


see 
> meer gi\NS 


———— 


We are bui'ders of 


VEHICLES OF ALL KINDS, 


and shall be pleased to eg prices and 


send catalog 
THE H. H. K CO. Watertown, N. Y. 


BABCOC 
Branch Office 406-412 Broome St., New York oe 


AGRICULTURIST. 
PORTABLE -:- MILL -:- MANUFACTORY. 


She the Sar bays 


WRITTEN BY = is | ness fad 
PETER HENDERSON & WM, CROZIER, 
(20,000 copies sold) — ee me 


Mailed for $2.50, together with our 


RR Pes FARM MANUAL. a 


35 & 37 CortLanprT St., NEw York. 


i 

WJ Paper,25c, — e 

OUR COUNTR Cloth, 50c, a 
The most powerful book of the Century on America. - Ren. 


Sold everywhere; or mailed on receipt of price, by a 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 740 Broadway, N. Y. 
SPR NRT SE TCL 


BOOKS. FARMING WITH GREEN MANURES. 
The Fourth Edition now ready. Price, boundin ~— 
paper, 65 cents—in cloth, $1. Will be sent, for cash, fre es 
of postage. Address a an 
DR. HARLAN, Wilmington, Delawiie.” + 


00 YOU WANT :°2- OPERATION REDUCES COST 
A GOLD WATCH 2\cEKSAONE 


Street, Philada.« for fu 


particulars of Myetate 4 Sade a 


CLARK’S = 
‘om - CUTTER. | 


Acknowledged by all stock- = © 
raisers to be the only perfect = = 
Root-Cutter. ok a> Pa 


Send for New Circular. ~ i 2 Se 
) Higgamum Mfg Corporation, = 
Sole Manufacturers, ae ee 


Higganum, Conn. | 

Warehouse,38 So. MarketSt., 

Boston, Mass. Send forour 
general list of implements, 


ESTABLISHED JAN. Ist, 1866. ete Oe 
Siva PATENT WATER PROOFED 


ee 


in 


: ————— | 

CHEAP _ Applied by our new 
STRONG WATER PROOF; Patent method 
with }4 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. ; ad 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 7 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamenial : <2 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and . 
better than Oil Cloths. ((>7>Catalogue and Samples Free. is 


W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN,N.J. 


ECONO | MY WASHER CUTTER. 


Cuts wash- ers of leather, rubber or thin boards 
for carria- es, wagons, mowing machines, etc., 
from 1% in. o 5 inch in diameter; simple, strong — 
and always ready for use. Recent improvements 


make it the best, handiest 
and most practical cutter in 
the marke RRANTED. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 
50 cents. Liberal discounts . 
to a ents. WILLARD A: a 

& Nb, OHIO. gages 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. rs E 


GENTS WANTED :—to sell our NON EVAPORATING, 
NON FREEZING CHEMICAL FIRE PAIL, patented, 


Exclusive territory given. Sells to factories, hotels, busi- — 
ness blocks, dwellings, ete. An entirely new thi ng and > 
sells on sight. Endorsed N. E. Insurance Ex. a Factory — 
Mut. Ins. Cos., Chicago Underwriters Association, etc. 
Sample pail, price list, etc., sent on receipt of $2. Ada dress: oe = 
The Worcester Fire ‘Appliance Co, (Incorporated. No- 5 oe < 
38 Front St., Worcester, Mass. < 


sLIG' "EXHIBL BITIONS : eee : 
punt de Bhan nge man woth a og % 


and STEREOPTICONS for _ 


McALLISTER, Mfg, Optician, 49 Nassau StesNave. “ 
MAG ic odes op Exhibitions and for | 
Home Amusement. Views — 

L. A NTERN illustrating every subject, A 
very profitable business for a 


man with small capital, Best apparatus, new views, largest 
stock, 26 years see pecs ctical experience. 17)-p. catalogue ste 
GEO. H, PIERCE, aS 


140 8. ith St., hiladelphia, Pa, 
TO $8 A DAY. 
$ 9 eh Lines ie under_hors 


‘Samples. 
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November. 
————— 2 
That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang | 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare, ruined choirs where late the sweet birds 
sang. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


HAR} + AND + GARDEN + WORK 
NOVEMBER, 1889. 


November! Whata difference in significance the 

. word holds for the varied sections. To old New 
England and the North, it is a synonym for cold 
winds, leafless trees, and approaching winter. In 
the middle belt States no such chilly apprehen- 
‘sions exist, while to the South the word November 
brings a thrill of grateful enjoyment for one of the 
loveliest months in the year. And yet, to all it is 
suggestive of a closing campaign ; the completion 
of plans laid a year since, or perhaps even longer 
ago, and sweet reward for the persistent toiler. 

- Besides the material compensation, with which 


Mother Nature has been more profuse than ever in. 


many sections, there is also the re-vitalization and 
invigoration of mind and body such as only direct 
contact with Nature can give. The mind is full of 
pleasant thoughts. The orchardist enjoys viewing 
- the bright red apples that mean so much inmoney ; 
the golden orange brings sunshine to the con- 
sumer and profit to the grower; while lovers of 
' the vine daintily handle the luscious, bloom-cov- 
‘ ered bunches, and, reflecting on the past, sharpen 
- their pruning-knives, determining to do still better 
in the future. The great wheat, corn and cotton 
crops, in their bulky billions, begin the transition 
from raw material to clean cash; most northerly 
at first, the line of movement descending as the 
year dies. What rice was not gathered, the oriole 
laid claim to long ago. Stockmen, from Maine to 
the furthest Texan range, look with satisfaction 
upon their herds and flocks, and begin to desire 
protection for them from the varying moods of 
winter. 


oie 


About the Buildings. 


Too much care cannot be exercised to shelter the 
manure, and to have everything snug and orderly. 
If close stables are used, see that they are battened 
and warm, but properly ventilated. A stable can 
be too warm. Where open sheds only are pro- 
vided, take pains that these imperfect protections 
afford all the comfort possible. The practice of 
dehorning steers for winter feeding, and confining 
them loosely in partly-covered yards, is growing in 
favor. Range steers will gain more rapidly so than 
otherwise, but they must not be prevented from 
moving about the yard. 

Shelter for Implements is a profitable investment. 
In the older parts of the country this has been 

’ proved, and it is not unusual to find mowers, etc., 
that have seen fifteen or twenty years of active 
service aad are still good, because housed and 
eared for. But implement manufacturers in the 
West and South largely base their expectations 
of business upon the rapidity with which their 
patrons destroy machinery by failing to care for it. 

Storage Houses or Cellars need daily attention, 
and where only medium late fruits and vegetables 
are being retarded, they need looking after more 
often. Especially do winter squashes require no- 
tice, that those beginning to decay may be sorted 
out. Keep the ventilation perfect. Careful hand- 
ling is essential. Potatoes in many sections were 
partly retting when dug, and frequent assorting 


may save much loss. Odt-Nonsas and cellars or 
pits must soon be permanently closed against frost 
at the North. But do not forget that the protec- 
tion can be tooclose. Roots generate considerable 
heat and moisture, which must be allowed to 
escape: for this purpose place a drain tile on the 
buried treasure, and haveit project above the soil, 
or use a Short wooden box every ten feet. Only in 
the severest weather must these ventilators be 
closed. 

Ice-Houses should be cleared ready for filling, 
and where there is no cold room in connection, it 
will pay to build one. If a dairy be kept, be sure 
this addition is made large enough. A new ice- 
house being built should be so arranged that all 
drainage from the ice can be utilized. “ 

Poultry Quarters.—In snugging up every build- 
ing in the homestead group, do not forget the 
poultry-house. And while tightening up this build- 
ing and setting the glass (give the hens plenty) just 
anoint the perches, walls and nests with some per- 
fume that will destroy every vestige of parasites. 

The Wood-House is among the most important 
shelters on farms where wood is used for fuel. 
The farmer who means to erect one should do so 
this month, to utilize it this winter.. A model 
structure can be built in a bank, and the wood 
sawed and split on the up-hill side, to be thrown 
down into the house through a window. 

The Farm-House needs attention, and oftentimes 
improvement. Especially is this pertinent to those 
members of the household who do the indoor work. 
If the house is not comfortable, cheerful and con- 
venient, the women feel it in all its force; much 
more so than the men, two-thirds of whose time is 
spent out of doors. Is your kitchen on the north- 
west corner of the house? Small wonder that 
your wife looks pale and ‘pinched in the spring. 
Her work during daylight is mainly done here, 
and with the small opportunity of going into the 
open air which farmers’ wives get, she receives but 
little cf the freshness and good cheer which old 
Sol’s rays bequeath to those who bask in them. 
Perhaps a sunny south room could be utilized for 
a winter kitchen. Perhaps by moving the wood- 
shed more sun and a better view could be obtained. 
How about the storm-doors? What of the bay 
window for which the patient housewife has been 
petitioning annually ? Cheerfulness in a house is 
oftener lacking than sanitary arrangements, and 
the provisions for improving the home in this 
respect are often almost inexpensive. Good drain- 
age, the proper location of out-buildings, a supply 
of untainted water—if possible brought into the 
house — these things at least are supposed, as a 
matter of course, to exist in and about the perfect 
farm-house. ‘Investments at any rate of interest 
will prove of small account in comparison with 
them. 

——ee 
Out of Doors, 


too much thought cannot be expended. In the 
colder States the plow must be kept diligently at 
work until further operations are prohibited by 
the frost king. Rye and winter wheat, and, fur- 
ther south, oats, barley and other crops, cannot be 
put in too soon. In remembering the fall crops, 
spinach, kale, and other fall and winter-growing 
garden vegetables, must not be forgotten. One of 
the greatest delicacies for many tables is the win- 
ter-grown onion. Mellow deeply a sizable bed, 
plow a furrow, and stand against it imperfect 
onions or scullions, as thickly as they will take 
their places. . Lay another furrow against them, 
and fill this in the same manner, until the entire 


‘bed is thickly set. The ground must be reeking 


with horse manure, and be sheltered in a favored, 
early spot. Such a plantation loses no time, and 
the crop will be ready for the table, or for sale at 
good prices, long before other produce can be 
enjoyed. | 

Finishing the Harvest.—In but a small portion of 
the United States is there any hurry about har- 
vesting the turnip crop, which grows until actually 
frosted. Cabbages should take the precedence. 
The beet family must not be exposed to too great 
risks. Onions are well worth taking care of this 
season. The raising of onion seed and sets will 
prove more profitable than usual, as the product is 
short. The chief work of the canning factories 
throughout the country is now over. The making 
of starch from potatoes, however, still continues 
in many places. Possibly sound tubers can be sold 
at better prices than to dispose of them for starch 
this year. 

Early Winter Plans.—In whatever State the 
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. and shoulders in brine made slightiy acrid with © 


- hardens by frost. Where perpetual sunshine wins 


faemae s fields ae re it will ee ‘him } 
thought upon each. The working of the soil i 
enhance its cropping value and exterminate we: 
can be done all winter in many sections. Where 
the temperature will not permit this, manure cah 
be hauled, and every sid tas ~ Saal again 


fuel can be prepared. These things aioenr be 
done as early as possible after the threshing and 
marketing of crops is well under way, so that a 
early plowing, the care of stock, harvesting of ice, | 
or preparations for sugar-making may not be in- | 
terfered with. November is an invaluable month 
for hastening all things. It may be termed 7 af 


windlass that turns the entire cycle of months. — 
ee a 


Animal Life. 


Where it is impossible to shelter stock, and fous 
ing from the stack is imperative or customary, the — 
good farmer will see to it that the provenderisfed = 
upon poor lands, often uplands. It is shiftless = 
policy to spread the food on marsh-land, oronthe 
surface of a frozen pond, as has been doneinsome 
cases. Farmers who are anxious to get ahead will 
as soon as possible abandon the obsolete practice __ 
of throwing stover upon the ground. Thecostof 
feeding-racks is slight, and when the economy ~~ 
they inaugurate has been observed, protecting * 
sheds will soon follow them. . 

Beeves lay on fat faster during this month than 
in January, and should be forced as fast as it Wri ake 
is sufe to crowd their appetites. The dairy cow 
must not be neglected. Though dry, she will need, Leas 
just as good rations as when in milk. ’ . 

The Horses are perhaps sustaining a greater » eee is 
strain upon their vital forces than at any other 
season of the year. Threshing, plowing, and haul- 
ing to market are far from easy, especially where __ 
November is as hot as August. Sponge their backs | 


tannin or alum. This application, especially tan- 
nin, is excellent where theskinis galled. Severely- 
worked animals must not be expected topick their = — 
living after severe days of toil. Generous feeding eat 
and ceaseless care are none too goodforthem,and  ~— 
their nights should be passed upon earthen floors. 

Young Stock, in all the business of the month, eh CaN 
are apt to be forgotten. Thismustneverbe. Colts, © 
calves and lambs beginning life at this time labor | 
under artificial circumstances, and must be pro-. 
vided with additional comforts. . 

Breeding Ewes must soon be selected for coupling an 
for Aprillambs. Where hot-house lambs for early Mey: 
market constitute the object, the ewes are now CS 
well along and need the tenderest care. Thisform fe 
of sheep-husbandry is profitable, and becoming Aaa 
popular. If the lambing-pens are not ready, no- iets 
time should be lost. Sterile ewes can be fattened — 
and sold advantageously through November and 
December, in some markets, while ‘“ epring lamb” 


. 


is wanting or dear. a 
The Swineherd. —In all but the édidest cheaian 16 ON 
is none too early to breed the sows forearly pigs. __ ae 
Remember that pigs even a few days in advance Bikes 3 
of your neighbors will often have less competition peer teas, 
and a more paying sale. Scala | 
—> | Dk ean 

Mulching. gn ht bar 


This is a November subject worth discussion, ins Os 
whatever section or climate. In the far North — oe 
repeated mulching by the tramping down of snow 
about young trees prevents the ravages of mice 
and rabbits, and the use of snow in the same man- 
ner around every growing thing will prove of 
benefit. With the mercury at zero above the snow, 
it seldom falls much below freezing under the 
white mantle, and where the mass is compacted 
about peach trees, the ground in which they stand 
is later in thawing in the spring, and rarely opens 
in winter. As a consequence, the fruit buds are— 
seldom or never damaged. In many successful 
vineyards, good crops are direetly traceable’ to the 
protecting influence of the snow. A muleh of eet 
stones about many fruit trees, vines and shrubsis 
of incalculable benefit during the heated. term,and 
the mulch which many strawberry fields’ require 
is best put on a little later, after the ground es 


- 


blossoms from the earth all the year, the benefits 
of a mulch for protection against drought, and for 
fertility when decayed, are beyond computation. 
In severe climates, mulching the meadows with © 
strawy manure coaxes from themafuller money 
product the following season. Indeed, the late 
fall top-dressing of mowings may be quite as val- 

uable as a mulch as forits supply of plant food. 
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ayes MILK SUPPLY OF THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


ng territory. In New York, the greater portion arrives 
; railroads. One of the sweetest and heaviest caravans so 

ted comes down the Harlem Division of the New York Central 
d Hudson River railroad, from far-famed Dutchess county. For 
ntury the thrifty farmers in that section have bought all the 
cows brought into the region, believing it cheaper to do this 
to raise them, but the supply was never large enough. Now, 
| - of the more progressive are rearing excellent graded stock 
from the finest thoroughbred sires, while not a few already have 
horoughbred herds. These men have learned to make more milk 
iring the winter period of high prices than for the glutted sum- 
er market, with its wretchedly low values, The amount of milk 
1ished by this section and its vicinity, compared with other 
alities, is graphically shown by the following chart, while the 


UsAtOliC, : 

me Via New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. . 

Te eae ee EE 
Via Harlem, Northern and Hudson River Railroads. 


EEE ATT Ee Ee PNT ON ED I NT ee ee 
Via New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad. 


EE TE 


Ps entral N.Y, SR TY 


Via Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad. 


New Jersey, SEE 
~~--—s Via New York, Susquehanna and Western, and N. J. Central Railroads. 
Long Island, —— ‘ 
ae. Via Long Island Railroad. ' 
RECEIPTS OF MILK, ETC., AT NEW YORK, IN CANS OF FORTY QUARTS, 
a 8 MILK. | CREAM. , COND’SED 
Se eres a ce man 1088, | Game) | Gans) | ata 
SS pesey 447,620 5,135 6,421 ~ 
443,477 5,416 6,098 
425,249 5,670 6,098 
463,112 8,742 6,127 
518,683 14,251 6,617 
564,230 - 22,559 6,435 
530,207 17,400 7,415 
521,033 15,940 | 6,737 
419,187 8,264 5,521 
480,214 5,847 5,735 
' 471,762 6,777 6,064 
477,789 6,179 5,882 
5,822,563 122,180 75,150 
5,663,210 110,688 75,029 
5,268,455 100,380 77,103 
Bees vas oe Ek Bie ou pene s bia se wate 4,930,459 94,868 77,208 


52,060 


plant food carried off in the milk. Of course farm teams are indis- 
_ pensable, and a model stable for them is none too good. The entire 
set of farm buildings is fully as complete and convenient as many 
- more costly structures, as may be inferred from the barn shown in the 
‘ upper right-hand corner of the frontispiece. The storage capacity is 
_ one hundred tons of hay, besides straw and stalks, and the granary 


thirty-eight head, the stable being thirty-six by seventy feet, with 
a feeding floor twelve feet wide, shown in the upper left-hand cor- 
Bria ner of the illustration. The cows are watered, as they are fed, 
__ without being loosened from their places, during stormy days.* 
There is another stable full of box stalls, for many cows are raised. 
_ The pumping and grinding are done by a Halliday windmill. Besides 
making 100,000 quarts of milk annually, Mr. Hoag is an originator 


< of choice potatoes, having at present over 100 varieties. One of the 


___ *The device can be easily constructed. The lumber must be eight inehes 
- wide and planed on one side. Nail two boards together at an obtuse angle, 
- anda three-cornered piece in the end of each length. A piece of strap-iron is 
- attached to the ends and middle of each length, and reaches to a staple half 
_ way up the stanchion, where it can swing. The troughs are also provided 
_ with legs. When the water is turned into the highest trough at the head of 
_ the stable, through a hose, the cows block the troughs with their noses, and 
drink in turn the whole length of the stable until satisfied. Then the trough 
is raised on its cry Sap Reon hinge, and takes its place by means of weights 
and pulleys direct 

alanced that a ten-years-old boy can raise and lower them, and do all the 
ork. The pulley-ropes run from the drinking-troughs through wheels over 
he manger and in the back part of the stable, and are connected with heavy 
oo Baga age the troughs are overhead, the weights rest on the floor, close 
o the siding be. 
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of our large cities draw their milk supply from vast areas 


contains fifty tons of bran. The cow-barn has accommodations for 


y over the then open mangers. The troughs are so nicely | 
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d the drops. The entire cost of this water system was $25. 
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ladies of his household has charge of ‘an apiary of Italian bees. A 
thorough farmer, Mr. Hoag is not blind to the benefits of tile drainage 
and has two-and-a-half miles of tile below the surface of one field. 

Another typical dairyman is Mr. Theodore Wheeler, of the 
Dutchess Valley Stock Farm of four hundred and fifty acres. The 


homestead is a large, old-fashioned, and generously-comfortable 


home, near which are tastefully grouped fine stock- and hay-barns, 
a good idea of which is given in the engraving, in the lower right- 
hand corner of the picture on the first page; then an‘annex of equal 
size, the whole nine hundred acres being under Mr. Wheeler’s direc- 
tion. Here, from one hundred and fifty gentle Jerseys and their 
grades, 1400 quarts of milk are made daily. Though many cows 
give larger quantities, few furnish such richness as the Jerseys, and 
nothing so well, pleases the proprietors of the Murray Hill hotel, 
who take nearly half of the production. The rest of it is set for 
cream, most of which is consumed in the same market. Here, as on 
other farms where the choicest product only is desired, no ensilage, | 
brewers’ grains, or other fermented foods are given to the milch 

cows, but only the best of bran, corn, oats and cottonseed meal is 

fed. Fully two hundred tons of these stuffs are consumed annually 

on this farm alone. The hay crop aggregates four hundred tons, 
and the grain thirty acres. Great quantities of sweet-corn, which 
is allowed to ear, are also fed. One hundred acres of :meadow-land 
have been reclaimed from swamps by tile, at great expense, and 
many carloads of New York city stable manure have been used. __ 

After milking, which is always done in the stable away from: 
flies and odors, the milk is strained and placed in eighteen-quart. 
Cooley cans, which are submerged in ice-water, at an even tempera- 
ture of about 42° in the creamery. A corner of the milk-room is 
shown in the engraving, with a cream-can covered with its protect- 
ing jacket. The skim-milk is fed to calves and pigs. Such asystem 
involves a consumption of much ice, and 1000 tons are stored in 
three houses, which have sixteen-inch walls of charcoal and dead- 
air spaces. Characteristic of the Hudson Valley, tenant houses 
relieve the farm-house from the work of boarding the help, there 
being on this farm seven such tenements, in which fourteen em- 
ployes are made comfortable. Each house is conveniently arranged 
and has a garden, wood-pile, cow, and pig. Thus situated, the 
farm-hands are seldom discontented. i 

Holsteins and their grades are largely kept by those who ship 
to the general market. Mr. T. J. Arnold has a fine herd, and feeds 
a ton of grain per head per annum. But he is a shrewd calculator, 
and hearty believer in farming, and is one of those who make the 
business pay. Mr. C. Emery Baker} feeds about as heavily, giving 
eleven pounds of bran daily in one feed to each cow, if in full milk, 
and averaging 100,000 quarts annually from his herd of fifty or 
sixty cows on two hundred and fifty acres. 

But the milk business, as a whole, does not pay the farmers. 
The supply is too large, and the price two small. The prices have 
been gradually declining for twenty years past, as the following 
figures will show : 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF MILK FOR 21 YEARS IN THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


The Prices (in cents per quart) Received by the Producers, at their Local Ship- 
ping Stations in Each Month During These Years. . 
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1883} 3 | 2| 2| 3 | 3 | S| 381 44] 44) 44 32] 38] 414 + 3.45 
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The average price per quart for the whole year during the first half of 
the period was 45.9 cents, against an average of 36.39 cents during the last ten 
years. This is ashrinkage of twenty-one per cent, while the shrinkage on 
the basis of last year’s price is still greater—twenty-six per cent. 


What so startling a decline in values means can be better appre- 


+ Mr. Baker, like most New York dairymen, packs a large amount of 
ice each winter. His spring-house, where the milk is cooled, is as near right 
as it can be. The milk, on being drawn, is first placed in a large tank in the 
bottom of the house, and cooled for twelve hours with spring water only. At 
the next milking these cans are placed in another tank, with ice, and made 
still colder, while the warm milk again occupies the spring. 
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ciated by reflecting on the magnitude of the interests it affects. source $9,584,166. iti is ‘cuntaneaee to sounhive enti 
The decline has been wholly on the farmers’ end of the bargain; | per quart as the average price, but while this is only a 
consumers pay about the same prices as ten years ago, while con- | more than the actual price last year, that fraction represents 
tractors and peddlers make the same, or larger, profits. The | $600,000 taken from the farmers’ pocket. If the producers re 
monthly receipts of milk in 1888 ranged from 425,250 cans (of forty | the same average price that they did from 1868 to 1878, they w 
quarts each) in March to 564,230 cans in June, averaging 485,213 | get about three and a half million dollars annually more than 
cans per month, and aggregating 5,822,563 cans for the year. The | now do. The consumption of milk in New York increases, ab 
receipts of cream were, 122,180 cans, and of condensed milk, five per cent annually, as shown by comparisons of the receipts 
75,150 cans, these being equal to 1,099,000 cans of whole milk.* It | the last four years on the preceding page. ae 
is also estimated that about 1,500,000 cans of milk are annually Nearly 200,000 cows are required to produce the milk supply ‘eke spe 
received at creameries operated by New York milk-dealers. The | the great metropolis, worth about ten millions of dollars. The old nes 
total receipts for the year are thus placed at 8,481,563 cans, or | allowance of two acres per cow per annum for hay, and three acres” 
389,262,520 quarts. The average price received by farmers last year | for pasture, or five acres per head, is probably too high in this case, ‘s 
was 2.8} cents per quart, making their total income from this | owing to the number of brewery-fed and stable-kept cows. — : 
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EXPLANATION. L ig, © Cone fi a <r th dies eed |B oe ota 
Railroads that carry milk, ; , | “ore |b 
Other railroads, 

©) Starting point of milk shipping route. 

293, Figures under starting point indicate 
distance from New York or Jersey City. 

The figure 1 after the name of a town or 
station indicates that its daily shipments of 
milk (shipments of cream being reduced to 

‘their equivalent in milk) are from one to five 

cans of forty quarts each, and so on, thus: 

DAILY. SHIPMENTS. 

Figi— 1to 5cans..Fig 8— 5lto 70 cans, ay J y ranel ~ ‘ 
2— 6 to 10 cans. 9— 71to 85 cans. A PME. ERE he ee SS wt fi Herr AEAAA aa 
8—11 to 15 cans. 10— 86 to 100 cans. Hf, ; ers MG (Z 

4—16 to 20 cans, 11—101 to 125 cans. 

5—21 to 30 cans. 12—126 to 150 cans, 

6—31 to 40 cans, 18—151 to 200 cans..- 

F—41 to 50 cans. 14—201 to 250 cans. 


MAP OF THE NEW YORK MILK SUPPLYING REGION. 


* The following table gives the total receipts over the principal routes in each month of 1888, condensed milk and cream being included in their equivalent of whole miik. 
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Name of Railroad. | Jan. | Feb. |March. April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Totals. — oe 
New York,.Lake Erie & Western,................... 133,758 | 145,350 | 134,281 | 139,393 | 157,391 | 180,248 | 169,372 : i 
New York Central & Harlem,....................... 98,832 91,398 | 90,620 | 89,289 | 94,438 | 91,466 | 85,472 
New York, Ontario & WesteOrn,.. 2.6... spnes cs Veins 45,339 | 43,840 | 46,797 | 54,145 | 69,882 87,449| 77,500 
_ New York, Susquehanna & Western,........ Ye uwe bs 42,909 | 42,420 | 42,928 | 50,160 | 59,644 70,877 | 65,285 
Pe Sere ie IN OEUINCT NS fi Se ee Py Sob sales SE 39,050 | 38,961 | 36,354 | 35,665 | 39,829 | 51,1904 39,140 
RE OR ote 0s a 5 pe ae ole bids sxprayee diada alg ans hie 40,659 | 39,414 47,439 | 53,520 | 61,816 | 59,099 | 42,500 
New York, New Haven & Hartford,................. 34,289 | 34,970 | 25,300 | 28,710 | 35,000 | 29,950 | 30,080 
Dene island, io gi aa ents cet ceweeeeeeeeenes 12,664 | 11,824; 10,940, 11,940} 12,662 | 15,000; 11,500 
Homer Ramsdell Transportation Co.,............... 23,934 | 36,211 | 49,921 | 42,378 
Delaware & Lackawanna, Morris & Essex Div..,...., 15,200 | 14,000 | 13,000 | 14,000| 14,750| 31,250 | 29,500 
New Jersey Central,......-....--eeeee eee eee e cen eees 17,100 | 15,000 | 13,200 | 14,700| 16,400 | 18,950} 18,500. 
Brought in by Dealers, fice TROP EE NES Pm Seb ELE 21,600 | 20,100 | 17,500 | 18,000 | 20,000 | 22,000 | 21,000 
Other SERS PURGR Rae oF AGAR SR peed oF Me are ee eet a 4,000 3,700 3,000 | 4,000} 5,000 6,000 6,000 


Totals, (in cans of 40 quarts each)............ | 505,400 | 500,977 | 481,359 | 537,456-| 623,023 | 715, 400 | 638, 227 | 631,163 i 539,912 | einen 585,200 | 037,008 | 6; 
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oer. of. Ohly four acres per cow, worth fifty dollars 
he ak estate involved represents a capital of forty mil- 


tak veevuncbub pays no dividends, the money received for milk being 
2 iC hardly sufficient to pay the bare cost of production. We are speak- 
ing now about the business as a whole; only the best farmers, or 
those who have special contracts for their milk, are prosperous. 
Two causes lead to this result: First, and most important, the con- 
: trol of the market by middlemen ; second, poor management on the 
farm. ‘The latter can be most readily improved; the correction of 
the middleman. difficulty involves a combination of producers to 
nit shipments to market demands, to control the distribution to 


Bee 
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consumers, and to work up the surplus milk into butter and 
cheese. After repeated unsuccessful attempts, an organization that 
aims to accomplish these reforms has been started on a firm basis. 
It is called ‘“‘The Union of Milk-Producers for the Supply of the 
- New York Market.” Charles R. Minor, Oxford, N. Y., is the 
president, and Walter B. Pierce, Chenango Forks, N.’ Y., the 
working agent. Local sections of the Union are being orwihized at 
_ allmilk-shipping points. The organization is steadily growing, and 
__ is destined to become the needed power to reform existing abuses, in 
a manner of which space forbids a discussion. 
_ Some of the milk trains start at points nearly three hundred 
_ miles from New York or Jersey City. The accompanying map (the 
_ first of its kind, prepared at great expense of labor for the AMERI- 
_ CAN AGRICULTURIST) shows the principal routes over which milk is 
ae brought to the city, and gives a striking view of the extent of terri- 
a tory involved. The milk is all (small lots of bottled milk excepted) 
__. shipped in cans containing forty quarts. These are brought to the 
__ depots by the dairymen, the cars are loaded in the afternoon, and 
the fast-running trains reach New York or Jersey City early in the 
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morning. On nearly all the long routes the milk is Shipped in re- 
frigerator cars and packed in ice. As early as four o’clock the ped- 
dlers arrive with wagons of empty cans, which are placed on the 
platforms, and the wagons filled with cans of fresh milk. The cen- 
tral figure in our frontispiece illustrates this early scene at the Har- 
lem milk depot. These peddlers of milk shipped in open cans (there 
are thousands of them) do the bulk of the business, though the best 
family and hotel trade demands milk direct from well-known dairies 
in sealed cans or bottles. Some milkmen have a large number of 
delivery wagons, with one or more stores, refrigerators, butter-fac- 
tories, etc. Several of these have united in a so-called Milk Ex- 
change, and monthly go through the form of fixing the price of milk 
to producers. The Exchange price is much advertised, but the bulk 
of the milk is sold outside of the Exchange, being consigned direct 
to peddlers, with whom the farmer has made the best terms possi- 
ble. What milk remains on the platforms in the milk depots is sold 
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at auction, often for a cent per quart when the supply is large, while 
in a dearth of milk it has brought five dollars a can or even more. 
Consumers pay from six to ten cents per quart according to quality ; 
the bulk sells at eight to ten cents. 

The Board of Health closely watches the peddlers. Last year 
it made 35,415 inspections and examined 46,000 samples of milk, 
destroyed 12,800 quarts of adulterated milk, had 450 persons arrest- 
ed for selling impure milk, and secured the imposition of 13,047 
fines. 


EL RIO REY, THE WONDERFUL COLT. 


— a ¢ j 

We esteem ourselves as unusually fortunate in this issue in 
having it in our power to place before our readers a spirited por- 
trait of the great two-year-old race-horse of 1889. El Rio Rey isa 
chestnut horse with a good deal of white marking. He is one of a 
renowned family; the offspring of Norfolk, from Marion. His 
elder brother, the Czar, died a few months ago, having given prom-. 
ise of developing into a magnificent animal. Their still older broth- 
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er, Conqueror of Norfolk, was.a superior race-horse, but had to be 
retired early in his successful career, as the legs were not strong 
enough to bear the ordeal of training, his body being large and mus- 
cular far above his years. This fault of nature does not exist in El 
Rio Rey, who though fully as heavily built as his illustrious brother, 
has legs of enormous strength, more than equal to all that judi- 
ciously can be asked of him. Up to date this superb horse has 
never been beaten. One of his greatest victories was the taking of 
the Eclipse stakes won at the new track in Westchester Co., N. Y., 
when with a large field of the best two-year-olds in America in his 
company he ran clean away from them; even as the Teutonic 
could pass a coal barge. Again, a week later, he started in a large 
field, and owing to the carelessness of his jockey, was when within 
a few strides of the winning post overtaken by that brave filly Ru- 
perta. The horse’s instinct rather than the rider’s judgment, how- 


* ever, saved the race, for no sooner did El Rio Rey perceive that he - 


was being passed than he lengthened his stride and shook off his 
competitors. 

The great merits of her sons places Marion among the stars of 
American brood mares; for while Ann Fief has Tremont to exalt 
her, as yet she has not dropped another phenomenon. Maud Hamp- 
ton and Maggie B. B. are matrons of renown, but none in their pro- 
duce have done better than Marion, whose'last addition to the racing 
world is also a colt by Norfolk, already named Rey del Rey, a pre- 
tentious name for a youngster, albeit he comes of a right royal line. 

El Rio Rey was bred and is still owned in California, the gener- 
ous climate of which has proved so favorable a nursery for thor- 
ough-bred horses. One cause, doubtless, of, the wonderful develop- 
ment of the California-bred horse, is that the evenness of tempera- 
ture allows of constant open-air exercise, and this secures a good 
constitution, with a full-developed frame. 


WINTERING CABBAGE ON LONG ISLAND. 
-"@. ‘L. ALLEN. 
pias 
The usual method practised by market-gardeners, and which is 
at the same time the most satisfactory and simple, is to plow out a 
double furrow, going. forward and back in the same place. _ This 


will make a track sufficiently wide for three rows, one on either 


side and one in the center, the latter resting on the other two, the 
heads sinking about one-half their depth between the former. They 
should be placed roots down, and at the angle a head would natur- 
ally lie when pulled up and laid upon its side. The heads should 
be taken up after a frost, and before severe freezing commences. 
After the heads are intrenched, have them exposed as long as they 
are safe from freezing, then cover to about the depth of three 
inches with soil, without straw or any other protection. This is 
best done by running the plow on either side of the row, and throw- 
ing the furrow over them. This will be sufficient until there is a 
prospect that winter is to set in in earnest, then cover at least a foot 
with earth and leave them for the winter. It is better to put ina 
wisp of straw in every thirty feet of trench for ventilation, in case 
of a mild winter. After they are well frozen in, say frost in the 
covering to the depth of three or four inches, the trench may be 
protected against further freezing, by a covering of straw or stalks, 
in order to permit.of the heads being taken out as wanted for use. 
For seed purposes, this precaution is unnecessary. 

Cabbages to keep well through the winter should be stored 
away before they have fully completed their growth. They then 
keep on growing during the winter, and. in the spring will be much 
larger than when put away, and far more healthy. Last spring we 
took heads from the trenches more than three times the size they 
_ were when put away, perfectly sound and tender, while nang. of 
the matured heads rotted. 


WILD RICE—ITS SEED AND FORAGE. 
J. O. MARING, MINNESOTA. 
maw a 
One of the indigenous grasses of North America, the seed of 
which from time immemorial furnished food for wild fowls, and 
scarcely less wild Indians, has recently come into favorable notice 
for its valuable qualities. The plant referred to is the wild rice 
- Zizania aquatica. Long before the advent of white men, the 
Indians were accustomed to push their canoes through thé waters 
of the dense rice swamps, and pausing under thick.clumps beat the 
ripened grain into their canoes. In this way large quantities were 
harvested for times of need. The plant abounds in the lakes and 
sluggish streams from the middle region to Canada and the North- 
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them into the water, where at germinate, the young wee reac Ress 
ing the surface during the first half of June. It grows veryrapidly 
in one to eight feet of water, ripens late in August or early in. : 
September, and attracts great flocks of wild ducks and other wild at 
fowls to the place. It should be planted in the fall in the months at 
of September or October broadcast, from a boat, in two to six feet 
of water where there is a mud bottom. It has been successfully — 
planted in November and December, but succeeds best when 
planted earlier. As an attraction for wild fowl, it cannot be 
equalled. A friend writes, ‘It brought me more nice meals thanif __ 
I had butchered the fatted calf.” Near the seacoastitisthefavorite 
food of mud-hens and rail-birds of all kinds. In largepondsand  _ 
lakes it purifies the water and affords a refuge for small fry from wie 
the large fish, as well as food in the animalcule upon its stalks, __ 
For planting in fish-ponds, it is especially desirable, as itis greedily _ 
eaten by carp. It also does well along the shores of marshes,and __ 
makes a good hay. The stems and leaves are valuableasaforage 
plant in swamps and inundated lands. Stock of all kindsarefond 
of it, green or cured. The cows give more milk and the horses. Bae 
grow fat. They eat as freely of it as of young’sugar corn. It seétns — iy: 4 
destined to be an article of great value as soon as it becomes 
generally known. Two crops can be cut of it in the South. me Tae 
STORING SWEET POTATOES. 
BENJAMIN BOYD, MISSOURI. 

+ —— idee 

I have been growing and sprouting sweet potatoes for eleven  _ 
years, and my method of harvesting, storing, and keeping them is 
as follows: Boxes are made two feet long, one foot wide, and one _ 
foot deep. The bottom and ends are of inch boards, the sides of © 
slats, with spaces a quarter of an inch between for ventilation. 
Each box contains one bushel, allowing for shrinkage. The dimen- 
sions of the boxes should be very exact, so they may be set one 
above another, without projecting beyond the general pile. 

The time to harvest the sweet potatoes is on dry, sunny days. 
Take the boxes to the field and fill them nearly to the top, taking 
care not to let any project above, soas to become bruised by a super- 
incumbent box. They are hauled in and stored at once. Mysweet 
potato house is sixteen feet square and eight high in the Clear, of) o< 7 
hewn logs, made perfectly tight by being pointed inside and out 
with mortar. The ceiling is of dressed and matched pine lumber, 
upon which is spread a foot of sawdust, to keep out frost. Thereis 
a fireplace on the north side of the store-room. The potatoes, hay- 
ing been sorted in the field, are brought in, and the boxes are 
stacked up, the lower one being a foot from the earth floor. A 
small fire is kept up in damp and rainy weather, to dry the potatoes 
thoroughly before winter sets in; and after the weather becomes 
frosty, sufficient fire is:maintained to preserve a temperature of 
about sixty degrees, never allowing it to go lower than fifty. In 
this way I have kept three hundred bushels of sweet potatoes, with 
a loss of less than one in twenty. 

In this part of the Southwest we raise the Red and Yellow Nan- 
semond, Southern Green, White Brazilian, Yellow J ersey and Black 
Spanish. As to keeping qualities, I have had the best success with 
Yellow Nansemond and White Brazilian. In all cases it is impor- 
tant to store the varieties in separate boxes, as mixed lots do not 
command good markets. | 
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NUGGETS, 
cages SY a 

Many a man may double his physical onpeathe ois Sa ico 
his mind somewhat. 

Without cleanliness in the dairy, all efforts to produce =e teat | 
bu'ter or cheese are vain. - 

Generally, he who sells hay from his farm pays a high rate of 
interest for the money he gets. poke 

For the nutrition of live stock and the conservation of soil fer: ech 
tility, grass is the world’s royal crop. See. 

Excessive growth or fattening is at a pied expense of food. at 
Better a continuous good growth, and no cramming stages. er. 

The man who buys good animals and gives them scrub foe. ) 
ought, to be consistent, not to hoist his umbrella in a rain-storm. as 

-The farmer must have’a long bank account who can afford tone 
breed immature animals, or to keep animals for the perceanin after be 
they approach maturity. 
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THE “DORKING FOWLS. 
“220 GU ee B. HOLMES, JR. 
| 


Next to the Game fowl the Dorking is probably the oldest pure- 
red variety known to fanciers of to-day. Their origin is still 
shrouded in mystery; the weight of evidence showing that they 
were introduced into England during the old Roman occupation of 
that country. From history we learn that they were then the 
favorite fowls for the table, which position they have held ever 
since, even up to the present day. The descriptions given of them 
by the old writers differ materially in colors and markings from the 
__ breed as known now, being described as ‘‘red” with various mark- 
ings, but all concur in naming the fifth toe, which is still one of the 
. distinguishing marks of the breed. They are large birds, attractive 
in appearance, showing to the most casual observer their aristocratic 
_ descent, and have a general “ pull-off-your-coat-and-roll-up-your- 
_ sleeves” look of business and utility. They have honestly earned 
and retained their position as the ‘‘king” of table fowls; their flesh 
being very firm, fine-grained, tender and of delicious flavor. The 
Be carcass possesses a very large percentage of palatable flesh to total 
____-weight, the bone and offal being very small and light for so heavy 
ee | ‘ 
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_ a fowl; the meat on,the breast and thighs is particularly heavy 
- and plentiful. They have never been considered very prolific, 
though in late years certain strains have been produced which are 
excellent layers, their eggs being large, clear white in color, and of 
_ fine flavor. This is only another instance in corroboration of the 
generally accepted fact of all breeds, that there is more in the strain 
than in the breed, as concerns the laying qualities. 
; The general characteristics of all varieties of the Dorkings are 
a large but well-formed and not coarse head, rose comb in the 
_ whites, single in the silver grays, and either in the colored ; neck so 
heavily feathered as to look rather short ; abundant flowing hackle ; 
body very long and deep, with a rectangular appearance when 
_ viewed from the front; tail very large, with long flowing sickles; 
thighs heavy and so thickly feathered as to show very little shanks; 
__ short, with good bone, but not excessively heavy, of a white or 
_ pinkish shade, and with a large fifth toe which turns upward with 
a slight curve and not resting on the ground in walking. The 
_ weights required: in our shows are: cocks, seven-and-one-half to 
_ mine pounds; hens, six to seven-and-one-half pounds. English 
- authorities give weights several pounds heavier for both sexes. At 
one time the chickens were considered tender and hard to raise, but 
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that has largely been overcome by judicious mating and handling 
and on suitable ground. A light sandy soil is the best for Dork- 
ings of any age. The chicks can probably be raised as successfully 
as most other breeds. They have never been held in as high favor 
in this country as in England, their reputation as moderate layers 
probably being one reason why our fanciers have not taken them 
up and pushed them to the front, but within the last two or three 
years some of our most enterprising fanciers have imported a good 
many from the best flocks in England, and they are gradually 
working their way into the esteem of the American public. We 
confidently expect to see them take the place they deserve to hold 
in the ranks of pure-bred fowls, in a very few years. The rank and 
file of poultry raisers are paying more attention to pure-bred stock 
in the poultry line, year by year, but they want to see usefulness in 
what they take hold of, as well as the pure blood, and this they will 
find in the Dorkings. The highest type of the white and colored 


breed is shown in our engraving. 
rr 


Corn-Husking.—Husking corn in the field deprives husking time 
of much of its festive character, and if the day happens to be a cool 
one, the task is far from pleasant, so far as the fingers are con- 
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DORKINGS, WHITE AND COLORED. 


cerned. But the large crops now raised, especially at the West, 
make husking in the field far more expeditious than the old method 
of breaking the ears from the stalks, throwing them into a wagon 
and conveying them to the barn floor. A husking bee is called by 
inviting the neighbors, and there is both work and sport, especially 
if a husker finds a red ear—which entitles the finder to a kiss from 
the girl of his choice. Old hands have been known to take a red 
ear with them, which at proper intervals is produced from the 
pocket as a ‘‘find.” However the corn may be husked, the seed- 
corn should be selected at husking time. Select good, well-shaped 
ears, free from any mixing with other varieties, well filled out to 
the very end, with regular rows the whole length. Having fixed 
upon the standard, select seed ears that come up to the standard. 
By taking pains in selecting the seed, one can in a few years estab- 
lish an improved variety. If the seed corn is selected in the field, 
the seed-ears can be taken only from stalks that bear two good 
ears; an observance of this will increase the yield to the acre. When 
a desirable variety has been established, care must be exercised 
each year to preserve it in perfection. Save an abundance of seed, 
as itis often needed for replanting. Braid the husks of the seed 
ears together to form bunches to be hung in an airy place. 


_ 427,000 pounds. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT CROP STATISTICS. 


CHARLES H. SHINN, CALIFORNIA. 


Although it has been part of m pine taal for a number of years 
past to keep reasonably well posted upon the growth of the State, 
yet, I confess the annual statistics of our fruit crop, and the esti- 
mates which must be made respecting the future, are a surprise to 
me. The total crop of deciduous fruits produced in California 
during 1888 was valued at about $8,000,000. In round numbers, we 
dried 115,000,000 pounds, canned 65,000,000 pounds, sent out of the 
State, in a fresh form, 41,000,000 pounds, and utilized for home 
markets, or allowed to go to waste, 54,000,000 pounds—a total of 
275,000,000 pounds of green fruit product. This seems an enormous 


* amount, but as the ‘‘ Annual Review” edition of the Fruit Grower, 


in which most of the estimates given in this article appear, has 
very pertinently said, ‘‘The importation of foreign prunes alone 
into the United States in one year represents an equivalent of 
270,000,000 pounds of fresh fruit.” California has only made a 
beginning, as yet, in the ambitious occupation of supplying the 
dried and canned fruit, and much of the fresh fruit, for the rest of 
the United States. 

Considering the dried fruits of California, the shipments made 
from the State between July 1st, 1888, and July ist, 1889, were 22.,- 
The Santa Clara Valley, embracing parts of the 
counties of Alameda and Santa Clara, furnished one-third of this, 
and Sacramento comes next as a shipping point. The classification 
is interesting: Apricots, 3,200,000 pounds; prunes, 8,000,000; 
grapes (not raisins), 2,340,000; peaches, of all grades, 8,600,000; figs, 
as yet a new industry, 175,000. If we study the entire dried fruit 
product, and over a term of years, we discover some remarkable 
changes going on. The product of dried apples has lessened by 
two-thirds since 1884; that of apricots has multiplied exactly six- 
teen fold, and the peach product nearly as much; plums have 


decreased by one-half, while prunes are four times greater; 


nectarines show the largest development—thirty-four fold, and the 
product of figs has quadrupled. 

The raisin industry is, all in all, one of the most satisfactory 
ones in the State, having gone on developing with great rapidity, 
and having thus far rendered all who have undertaken it excep- 
tionally prosperous. From 1873, when 6,000 boxes of twenty pounds 
each were produced, until 1888, when the crop was 950,000 boxes, 
the increase has been almost uniform, except between 1884 and 
1885, when the crop sprang from 175,000 to 470,000 boxes. Classified 
by districts, Fresno, in 1888, produced 440,000 boxes, Riverside 
225,000 boxes, and Woodland and Davisville, Yolo Co., the original 
home of the industry, 115,000 boxes... Large parts of the counties 
of Kern, Tulare, Fresno, Merced and Stanislaus are as well adapted 
to raisin-culture as any lands that have yet been planted, and 
Southern California has a large area fit for the business, in addition 
to that already devoted to it in San Bernardino, San Diego and Los 
Angeles. There are about 22,000 acres of raisin vineyard in the 
State now, and if necessary ten times as large an area of suitable 
soil could be planted. The total annual raisin crop of the Valencia 
and Malaga districts combined is about 5,000,000 boxes; the Cali- 


fornia crop has doubled in the last five years, and can be depended 


upon to grow at least as fast in the future, so that fifteen years 
more will probably see California producing more raisins than the 
rest of the world combined. 

The canned fruit industry of the State, in 1876, was but 270,000 
cases, twenty-four cans to the case; the pack lessened the two fol- 
lowing seasons, rose in 1879, sank to 236,000 cases in 1880, and then 
developed rapidly, reaching in 1888 a total of 1,223,000 cases, repre- 
senting 70,000,000 pounds of fresh fruit. The sale and distribution 
of this fruit, when figured upon, proves conclusively that the great 
sources of consumption have not yet been reached. Ona basis of 
100, 31 per cent of the California canned fruit goes to Missouri 
Valley points, 274 per cent to Mississippi Valley points, 10 per cent 
to Chicago, and 5 per cent to Colorado—only about 25 per cent is 
sold in other parts of the country. 

The citrus fruit industries are mainly centered on the orange. 
The lemon can be readily grown, but the trouble has been in curing 
and handling. When this difficulty is obviated, lemon-culture will 
vie with that of the orange. Of the latter, the total crop of 1888 
was 9,000,000 boxes,—about half that of Florida. Taking one dis- 
trict, Riverside, Eastern shipments have grown from fifteen car- 
loads in 1880-1 to 926 carloads in 1888-9. The industry of orange- 
culture is extending into new districts, and planting has taken a 
fresh start. 
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rapidly. The walnut crop of 1884 was 750,000 penndlis ee tha 
1888 was 1,000,000, a short crop, considering the increased acres 
The almond crop grew from 250,000 pounds in 1884 to 1 050, 
pounds in 1885, but several short crops followed, and in 1888 
yield was but 450,000 pounds. A far larger yield may be sapere 
this autumn, and the increased acreage will soon begin to produce 
an impression. Peanut-culture has never seemed to be permanent 
here, and has sunk from a yield of 750,000 pounds i in 1884 to one of eth 
175,000 pounds in 1888. sph 
There are 150,000 acres of land in the State devoted to thay vine- ee 
yards, chiefly of wine grapes, valued at $45,000,000, with machinery, 2s i i. 
buildings, etc., valued at $20,000,000. This is nearly three-fold the — 
acreage of 1879. The wine product has grown from 5,000,000 gallons — 
in 1878 to 18,000,000 gallons in 1888. Napa leads; Sonoma, Santa Be 

Clara, Fresno, Alameda, Los Angeles and Sacramento are the other © Hh a 
most prominent wine districts. The brandy production is ea ae 
600,000 gallons annually, and likely to increase greatly. Peay He 
It will be seen that these statistics show the growth of faa i 

tries, few of them more than twenty years old, and in most : cases, 
only beginning to attract attention five or ten years ago. I can oe ay 
make no estimate as to the acreage planted but not yet in bearing. i 
All such estimates are unreliable, the only ‘‘ pointer” being the : Te 
general statement that the sales of nursery stock in California _ 
appear to increase each year. All in all, the horticulturists of this) 353 
young State have every reason to feel satisfied with the outlook. i: ‘ yk 
ia, SA 


USE AND ABUSE OF THE FARM WORK-SHOP. a 


—>— -- 


Absurd things are written about the farm work-shop. The | oe wa 
farmer cannot be proficient in half a dozen trades, nor can his son ay 
do even fairly good carpenter or blacksmith work without practice, at 
Some people seem to think that nothing is necessary but to get the ‘ 
tools, and the needful skill will come with them. The absurdities — i eat 
written about the farm work-shop would not merit notice were == 
they not likely to lead us too far in the other direction. It is not eg 
good policy to go to the blacksmith every time a piece of i iron is a by i S 
be mended, or to the carpenter to make us a bench. Thecharges 
of the carpenter or blacksmith are of less importance than the loss ~ aa SM 
of time. Every farmer who owns a large farm should have at 
least one farm blacksmith outfit. The farmer may not find it Nhe ae 
profitable to sharpen the plows, but he should be able to weld or te 
rivet together pieces of iron or steel; to mend chains, shanks of =— 
forks or hoes, whiffletree clips, clevices, etc., etc. He ought also — in 
to be able to make rings, links, hooks and pins. The necessary ea €, 
tools cost little and the skill necessary to such simple work is soon ahs 
gained. ae Be 

In wood many simple jobs or repairing are easily done. It fa ee 
by no means certain that the farmer should not go farther in wood- 
working. Handles for axes, forks, rakes, etc., whiffletrees, and 
similar articles can probably be bought more cheaply than the 
farmer can make them for; but generally he can make better than — 
he can buy, and when he counts quality he will doubtless find his _ > 
own work better than he can buy. He can select the choicest —_ 
timber and season it properly. It is a good practice to save the Ara 
toughest, best pieces when splitting out rails or posts. bein 

With an assortment of copper rivets, some awls, thread and Peek. 
wax, any strap about the harness can be joined. Thismuch leather 
working is always profitable. If the farmer’will give thetoolsto 
the boys, the sense of property will stimulate them to practise using 
them. One boy may have the carpenter tools, another the black- 
smith tools, etc. If the boys choose to use their tools on rainy days, — ‘ 
when otherwise they might rest, all right; but don’t compelthem 
to. Making this extra work of course renders it distasteful. The ei 
hint so frequently seen that with tools the boys can make or mend. |. 
when they cannot do farm work, is altogether bad. If made use 
of, it will defeat your purpose every time. ' Sth 


Make Ready for Hog-Killing.—Much of the hard work of convert- 
ing pigs into pork is avoided by making use of various contrivances 
to facilitate the work. The old way of scalding in a barrel with - 
water heated in a kettle and turned into the barrel is vastly 
inferior to a long scalding trough made of plank, with a sheet iron es nas 
bottom. This is to be so set with stones and earth that the fire 
runs the whole length and heats the water very rapidly. The 
trough is furnished with an iron rack, upon which the hog i is laid, 
and by means of a rope and pulleys is readily hoisted in and wae) 
upon the scraping tables. By the use of the rack the harune can be re 4 
readily turned upon one side to sie other. a 


y, ~ PARTHENAISE CATTLE. 


DR. A, 8. HEATH. 
—<—— 

he bpactioent of La yendes: in the Province of Poitou, 

‘rance, is bred arace of beautiful cattle. Few breeds can claim 

’ en two ‘special excellences, and three pronounced qualities are 

: xtremely rare. The food product should always rank first, 

rhether it be milk or meat, and these are largely determined by 


attenti 
t ee of relative values. 


3 ing ihe Devon compact symmetry, the 

_ Hereford large and deep body, the Charolais 
length and rotundity, the West Highland 
roundness of rib, the Holstein the greatest 
3 flow of milk, and the other breeds their spe- 
cial qualities. But for beauty of color the 
os harvests have no richer shades than 


Rit iit La Vendée, or on the ich plains about 
chen they are always beautiful. In‘color, 
arich erearny and mellow brown ; with deep 
ST ieok muzzles and legs; tapering and slight- 
ot upturned waxy horns tipped black and of 
medium length, soft, fine coats and mellow 
Sitges small, delicate heads, fine bones, low 
stature, well-balanced bodies, and level from 
x med to tail, well-sprung ribs and broad 
fee _ backs. The eyes are large, liquid, soft and 
‘ ag cw amiable, fringed with a fine, pearly down, 
Mt ee asckod by a dark rim; the muzzles also 
are decked with the same shade of down as 
. _ surrounds the eyes, rendering these animals 
the admiration of writers, poets, and artists; and yet not all of 
_ these, including George Sand and Rosa Bonheur, have ever had in- 
fluence enough on our matter-of-fact breeders to cause them to 
ue te ~ plant such manifold excellences upon American soil. As yet, the 
_ Parthenaise does not beautify our broad, green pastures. What 
shall the fine illustrations herewith of a bull and a cow do for the 
_ beautiful Parthenaise ? 


3  Wintering Roots. — Root crops in general are best stored in 
saesnghts. Make trenches where water will not stand, three or four 


“feet wit and six feet deep. The roots are stacked up in this; when 
- two feet in length of the trench is packed, begin anew at six inches 
iin the first stack, and so on. These spaces are to be filled with 
earth, so that the trench will present a full section of roots, 
ae. sarpeted, ‘cs six-inch walls of. earth. t sonar cover the top with 


_ The Je ersey has the most beautiful head, the Shorthorn the best. 


TYPICAL Pepa mwaise COW. 


litter, and cover this with earth. Small quantities of roots and 
those for the daily supply are best stored in boxes or barrels in the 
cellar, covered with sandy earth; this preserves their freshness by 
preventing wilting. Potatoes should always be in the dark; even 
diffused sunlight will injure them. | 


WHERE TO LOCATE. 
; —j>—_ 

In the choice of location, the general farmer, the grower of 
grain or stock, may give fancy or inclination almost boundless 
range. With good roads and shipping facilities, by rail or water, 
these coarser and staple products of the farm may be easily and 


TYPICAL PARTHENAISE BULL. 


cheaply conveyed to a market. Wheat and corn, hogs and 
cattle, can usually find a buyer, if not the consumer’s market, 
near the seat of production. If it isa low market, because remote 
from the consumer, it is at least as good, in comparison with the 
cost of production, as that of the near-by producer. 

The market-gardener and the small-fruit grower, on the con- 
trary, must choose a location mainly with an eye to a market where 
the consumer may be quickly and inexpensively reached. Other 
considerations are that the market must be sufficiently large and of 
the right kind. Communities differ in respect to filling a gardener’s 


in their individual characteristics. A large 
market is not always a good one; nora small 
one necessarily poor. The markets of a large 
city can consume an almost unlimited quan- 
tity of fruits and vegetables, and will always 
do so when prices are sufficiently low. Thus, 
while little that is sent within will be lost for 
want of a purchaser, often the prices realized 
return little profit to the producer. Almost 
all shipments being on commission, the deal- 


freight charges, rather than have stock spoil 
on his hands. On the other side, early pro- 
duce, put upon the market in good shape, 
will find in the city a class of purchasers 
able and willing to pay well, and which can- 
not be found to any extent elsewhere. Also, 
when there is any scarcity, the prices ob- 
tained will be extremely good. Theantipode 
of the city market is the rural village, where 
every one, from the school-master to the 
cobbler, has his little garden cultivated con 
amore, each rivaling his neighbor in the pro- 
duction of big cabbages and mammoth 
pumpkins, and where the cottage-yard and the line of the garden- 
fence are utilized for growing fruits and berries, for the supply of 
each little home. 

Between these extremes lies the ideal market—the growing, 
thriving manufacturing town. Here will be found two classes of 


ideal of a good market, as much as people do 


er will sell at any figure that will cover 


ee Ga 


“599. 


customers, each equally desirable, and each supplementing the 
other. One class comprises the people of considerable wealth; 
those identified with the manufacturing and business interests of 
the place; who will purchase, at good prices, a limited amount of 
early, or especially fine, supplies. The other class consists mainly 
of the miil employes and laboring people, who usually are not pro- 
ducers at all, but dependent on the market for every item that goes 
upon the table. They are liberal purchasers during the height of 
the season, while the supplies are the largest and at the lowest 
price. The average of prices in such a market will be much better 
than in a large city. The net profit upon the same amount of sales 
will be better, and the work can be carried on with greater personal 
satisfaction. There are many such locations still without any good 
professional gardener, or grower of small fruits, and they constitute 
the very best operings now to be found for such business. 

In selecting the location—especially if one is also new to the 
business—it is best not to choose too largeatown. A place of three 
thousand inhabitants, if it is growing and prosperous, will afford a 
market equal to the usual productive capacity of a first year’s gar- 
den. As the town grows, so will the gardener’s appreciation of its 
wants, and in his operations, each succeeding year, he can conform 
to its growing needs to his own constantly-increasing profit and 
satisfaction. 


PREPARING BEES FOR THE WINTER. 
A. H. DUFF, KANSAS. 
oT aailgs 

Successful wintering of bees depends largely on preparations 
made before cold weather sets in, such as uniting weak colonies, feed- 
ing, etc. The extra food must be given so early that the bees can seal 
up their stores. Unsealed comb during winter is not healthful food. 
Whatever variety of food is given them, the moisture that arises 
from the bees during cold weather enters the unsealed stores, and 
produces disease. It is far better to look to this important matter 
during the honey season, and prepare frames of sealed honey to 
supply all colonies that need feed. But, in our greed for a heavy 
crop, we are apt to lose sight of this, and when feeding-time comes, 
we buy sugar, at high prices, to supply these wants. The fact has 
been demonstrated, time and again, that it is cheaper to depend 
upon the honey source alone than to use sugar at any time. 
Besides, we are greatly injured by the popular idea that we feed 
sugar for the production of surplus honey. But, though it is 
cheaper and better to depend upon the natural honey source alone, 
yet, if we have colonies without honey enough to carry them 
through the winter, and no surplus honey at hand to give them, we 
must feed them sugar or lose them. Uniting bees, and supplying all 


colonies with good fertile queens, is of primary importance. As 


we have the advantage of movable frame hives, we should thor- 
oughly arrange the brood-nest in every colony so that the brood 
shall occupy the center of the hive or combs. If a frame of brood 
is carelessly set’on one side, the bees occupy the other side, and the 
brood separates. After properly arranging the hive and providing 
a good queen, we are ready to feed. The food will be stored around 
the cluster of bees. Frames of comb filled with pollen near the 
cluster of bees are considered injurious to bees during winter. This 
has been our experience, and we take particular pains to either 
remove such frames from the hive or place them outside of the 
brood-nest. Bees should not cluster on frames filled with pollen 
during winter. They use too much pollen as food, and it has a 
tendency to produce dysentery. 

During this time of preparation is the best time to change the 
stock of bees. Good queens of all improved stock are now very low 
in price, and if we introduce queens now we have the full advan- 
tage of the new stock the next season, as we should not if we put 
off such work until the following spring, when queens cost double, 
or éven more. Bees should have protection during winter, either 
by using chaff hives, or keeping the colonies under ground. But 
we should keep in mind that the most important thing to give them 
is, a good supply of sealed honey, within gasy access. Many colo- 
nies of bees starve to death from the fa@t that the honey is all in 
one side of the hive and the bees on the other,.while the weather is 
so cold that they cannot move toit. Thisis another reason for put- 
ting the cluster of bees in the center of the hive, and the honey 
on each side. 


Late Harvesting.—A good farmer should know the relative ten- 
derness of his crops. He will know that the least frost will injure 
some, and they must be placed out of danger, while others will not 
be injured by severe frosts. There was in some localities much 


late ninnitae of corn, to replace crops injured oe poverd Nagle 
wash-outs. It is good farming to replant in such cases ae there is 


secured, and with a very tavoréble autumn, a crop “of boul “Tt is Ay 
the practice in the Western States to husk from the bundles in the 
field. At the East there is a demand for husks or “shucks” for — 
various uses that makes it pay to gather the ears and take them to 
the barn, when opportunity for an old-fashioned ‘ corn-husking” 
will be appreciated by the young folks. In husking in the field on 
a cold day the stalks often fail of proper care. They should be set. 
up so securely that they will not get blown over before they are all 
fed out. Select the seed corn at husking time, if not done earlier; 
leave enough husks attached to the ears to allow them to be braided _ 
together to be hung up out of reach of rats and mice. 


HANDLING MANURE IN AUTUMN. a 

The best practice among those not provided with abundant barn 
room, is to select a level piece of ground, and stack the threshed — 
straw there year after year. The straw can be converted into well- — 
rotted manure by using it liberally for bedding in the stablesand _ Be oe 
by turning the cattle to the stack; and all things considered, this a ‘ 3 
is the most profitable disposition of the straw where that not eaten — 
by the cattle in the stack yard is converted into manure, and wel: — <i 
cared for. The straw thrown under foot by the cattle will likely ae 
be trampled down so solidly that if left to itself it will not be con- __ a 
verted into manure in the desired time; and part of thestack may ~~ 
have to be cut down and strewn over the yard, making necessary = 
some effort to hasten the rotting of the straw. As there isnoneed ey 
of handling wet manure, it is advisable to have the mass stirred = —S 
every day for some days before it is taken to the fields, thatitmay = 
dry out. To accomplish this it may be necessary tousea manure 
hook like a two-pronged hoe. It may be made by any blacksmith, = = 
A better one, in fact the best for manure not wet, is to have a a 
blacksmith bend the shank of a four- or five-tined manure fork, = 
making a hook shaped like a potato-digger. It is sometimes difficult § 
to make the shank hold in place. Take the lengthof theshank; = = = ~— 
measure back from the end of the handle this distance less one 
inch; at this point put a screw through the handle, havingit pass § 
through the center of the hole bored for the shank (the head and 5 
point of the screw may be filed off even with the surface of the — 
handle); then drive in the shank with its point heated to a red heat; 
as the point reaches the screw it will be deflected and enlarged and 
will make a way for itself in the wood, getting a hold that the 
strength of one man will not overcome. The handle of a manure 
hook should be quite heavy around the shank, to give strength, and 
the weight is really needed there. 

All the manure should be removed from the yard before the 
grain is threshed, that the new straw may not be stacked upon it; 
and the usual method of putting it upon the winter wheat ground 
is a good one. If strewn over the ground as it is plowed, the har- ye 
rowing necessary to put the seed bed in proper condition willthor- = 
oughly fine it and incorporate it with the soil, while it will not be ‘a 
below the roots of the wheat. It is best to strew it over theground #— 
as it is hauled out. This saves one handling, Hauling manure in a 


it so fouls a wagon box that it is best to have another box for this — me 


and similar uses. This is best made of loose planks—pine, two inches: — 
thick and from nine to twelve inches wide. They are made much i 
more convenient to handle by shaving down the ends to three inches. aa, 
wide. If end boards are desired, grooves can be cut in thesideof = © 
the handles on the ends of the planks, and will be strong enough to ‘ fi 
hold the boards. If desired to make the box higher than thestand- = — 
ards, and the latter are not provided with rings to receive pieces, . 
staple rings into the planks forming the sides of the box. Passing oe 
pieces of wood through these rings will hold the upper boards in — "3 
place. The lowest side planks must lie on the bolster, the planks. i. 
forming the bottom of the box fitting closely inside of them. © | a a 

The manure crop year properly begins in the fall; and at this) | oR 
time the yards, stable and sheds should be made clean and readyfor = 
the next year’s crop making. wu 


Fattening Animals.—Only a portion of the food of an animal is 
stored up as fat; a large share is expended in keeping the animal 
warm. If the weather be mild, much less of the food will be 
required to keep up the heat, and more will go to laying on fat. — 
There are two kinds of food elements—heat producers and flesh 
formers. Every farmer who fattens animals, whether beeves or 
poultry, should study the bara rma ost of food, that he may feed 
most prone: 
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"SUBURBAN eee COSTING $3,500. 


. eee 
We present herewith the Wevations and floor plans of a eillags 


NS pect, sad very spaétiont arrangement. It was designed by David 
Be. Wes: King, architect, New York. In general architectural appear- 
ance it is characterized by simplicity, attractiveness arising from 
_ harmony and elegance of proportion, rather than from elaborate 
Bie _ ornamentation. It is free from the multiplicity of gables and gen- 
er eral *‘crazy-quilt architecture” so noticeable in many of the so- 


ae called ‘modern cottages” which disfigure rather than ornament so 


Sates many rural and suburban situations. 

_. The cellar, which extends under the full size of the house, is 
et dato fost high in the clear. The foundation walls are laid on foot- 

___ingssetin cement. The walls are of sound building stone, eighteen 


ile 


i 
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FIG. 1. FRONT ELEVATION. 


3 inches thick at the bottom, tapered to sixteen inches at the grade 
_ line, laid in lime and cement mortar. Above the grade line the 
¢ is ‘foundation is of dressed stone or brick eight inches thick. The bot- 
tom of the cellar is covered with a cement concrete, made of three 
parts clean, sharp gravel to three parts of cement, two inches deep. 


The cellar is entered by a stairway under the main entrance hall, 
_ and also by an outside hatchway in the rear of the house. 
Bie: The first story, of which a floor-plan is shown in Fig. 3, is ten 


& feet high i in the clear. As will be seen, it is entered from a veranda 
eight by ten feet. The entrance hall may be warmed, if desired, by 
a small stove leading into the kitchen chimney. The stairs are pro- 
_ -_—-—s vided with newels of cherry or oak, and handrails and balusters of 
_ maple. The parlor and dining-room have each a bay-window and open 


a FIG. 3. PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 
_ fireplace, and are separated by sliding doors or curtains. 
_ parlor, and dining-room are finished in hard wood, sand-papered, 


The hall, 


___ then given a coat of wood filler, and two of copal varnish, rubbed 
~ smooth, All is left the natural color of the wood. The kitchen is 
ey provided with range, sink, water-heater, and work table. 
- wainscoted three feet high except back of the sink, where it is four 
feet. The wainscoting is of five-eighths pine beaded ceiling, three 
| inches wide, with a neat cap. An entry way with convenient shelf 
separates the kitchen from the outer back door. A storeroom occu- 
_ pies the space between the entry and the pantry, and both are duly 
eM a up with shelving and cupboards. 
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The second story is nine feet high in the clear, laid out as shown 
in Fig. 4, to contain three roomy chambers, a hall bedroom, and 
bathroom. The entire second story is finished, like the first, in hard 
wood, of the natural color, and varnished. The walls and ceilings 
of both stories throughout are hard-finished on one scratch-coat of 
brown mortar. 

The attic, which is reached by a stairway leading from the 
upper hall, is floored, and can be finished or not as convenience 
demands. 

The outgide of the house is clapboarded to the belt line at the 
top of the first story, and shingled above. The roof is also shingled. 
The clapboards are given two coats of white lead and oil, with any 
desired tint. The shingles are stained with burnt sienna and a little 
Venetian red. The building is heated by a furnace, with cold-air 
pipe, registers, etc., in the latest improved method. Such a building, 


FIG. 2. SIDE ELEVATION. 


exclusive of furnace and range, could be built, in the vicinity of 
New York, for $3,500. 


CARE OF GRAPEVINES IN CITY YARDS. 
THOMAS BENNETT, NEW JERSEY. 
| ae 
Grapevines in city yards are rarely properly pruned and trained. 
Sometimes half, if not all, of the last season’s wood is left on, result- 
ing in a large crop of small bunches. The owner then thinks his 
vines are doing well, but the following year he either has a very poor 
crop, or the vines have become so weak that they become a ready 
prey for disease. The remedy, in a great measure, lies in properly 
pruning, and in not allowing the vines to bear too profusely. Who- 


FIG. 4. PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. ~ 


ever is satisfied with a moderate crop will mostly have healthy vines 
and good, sound fruit for many years. 

Another unsightly feature frequently met with in city yards 
are arbors from ten to twelve feet high, bearing only on the top, 
and the sides almost naked of young wood. The old vines stretch 
up and over-crowd all on top, whereas those same arbors, by proper 
training, should be covered with bearing wood from within one 
foot of the ground to the top of the trellis. Old grapevines | can 
be brought down and layered, that is, buried, in the ground six or 
eight inches, where they will throw out young roots. Thus, old 
vines may be rejuvenated and enabled to bear equally as well on the 
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sides as on the top of the arbor. The grapevine is a greedy feeder, 
and must, therefore, be well supported with manure to produce a 
satisfactory crop for any length of time. Housekeepers generally 
are aware that soapsuds are good for their grapevines, but they sel- 
dom apply them properly ; they are thrown on the hard ground, all 
over the surface, rarely go in more than an inch or two deep, run 
away, and are, for the most part, lost. Before putting them on, the 
soil should be loosened well with a pronged hoe, so that the suds 
will enter the ground at once, and soak in down to the roots. 

® 


HOW TO PUT UP A HYDRAULIC RAM. 
W. E. THOMAS, MARYLAND. 
sri icee Ia 

In the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for September is an article on 

the use of the hydraulic or water-ram, which it would be well for 
its readers to consider. This little machine, where the conditions 
necessary to its working exist, or can be made, even by some out- 
lay of labor for first cost, isabout as perfect. for its purpose as can 
well be imagined. Any man of ordinary intelligence, who can read 
and understand plain and extremely simple directions, can erect one. 
The principle on which the water-ram works is, utilizing the 
force which the water attains in running from the head provided 
through the feed-pipe into the ram. This is done by the check 
valve or plunger being moved upward by the flow of running water 
coming from below. This sets the plunger firmly in place, obstruct- 
ing the outflow in that direction. In the bottom of the chamber of 
the ram, over the running water, is a valve that allows the inflow of 
water, and prevents its running back. When the plunger is forced 
up, the suddenly-checked water finds an outlet through this valve. 
When this force is expended, which is well nigh instantaneous, the 
plunger falls back by its weight, and again the water runs through 
the perforations provided for that purpose, and carries it up again. 
A large part of the water is thus lost to get the balance when it is 
wanted. The principle by which the water is forced up is not by 
compressed air. The duty of the air in the chamber is to act as a 


buffer. The water working up the supply pipe gradually exhausts 


this air. This loss is guarded against in some patterns by the use of 
a pin-hole in the feed-pipe, near the chamber, which sucks a little 
air in at every stroke of the plunger. The first conditions to be 
observed in putting up a ram is to secure a proper head for the 
height the water must be raised, and the amount desired. My 
machine had a fall (the best I could give it) of three feet eight inches, 
and raised water to a tank three hundred and fifty-one feet away, 
up a hill fifty-two feet above the ram. If there had been a fall 
twice as great, probably four times as much water could have been 
supplied. The next condition is, a proper outlet to carry waste 
water readily ; the last and very necessary condition is to provide 
a frost-proof covering for the ram and pipes, burying the pipes in 
soft ground twenty to twenty-four inches, and in packed ground 
thirty inches. Don’t try to run a very small supply-pipe; the fric- 
tion is too great. I tried three-eighths-inch, and found it too small. 
Use galvanized iron or lead pipe, or, what is still better, rustless 
iron pipe. Put uparam properly! It cannot easily be put in any 
other way, so far as the instrument itself is concerned. But make 
all the little conveniences for house and barn, as they will be wanted. 

The invention of the water-ram, like other useful applications 
ef Nature’s forces to man’s every-day wants, was by a Frenchman, 
Montgolfier, who also made the first balloon. 


DIGGING AND STORING POTATOES. 


aes A, 
Potatoes have been, as a general thing, an unsatisfactory crop 
this season, on account of the rot, which in many localities has 
proved very destructive. Potatoes, whether early or late kinds, 
should not be left in the ground long after the vines die. If the 
potatoes are sound, a second growth may take place, to the injury 
of their quality. If there is rot among the potatoes, digging and 
drying them is one of the methods of arresting the trouble. If the 
vines have been killed by the fungus, before digging rake the 
remains of the tops to one side in heaps between the rows, and burn 
them. This will materially prevent the spread of the pest. If too 
green to burn readily, a few sticks of dry wood or kindlings will 
help make a blaze that will destroy the tops. In digging potatoes 
expose to the sun as little as may be, but as soon as dry, gather up 
and store in a dark, dry and well-ventilated cellar. Potatoes are 
best stored in slatted bins to hold a few bushels each; these have 
the bottoms of slats and the corner pieces project below to join legs, 
_ These bins may be set upon one another, and allow of thorough 
ventilation. They facilitate the tubers to be overhauled, should the 
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spread of the rot make it necessary to examine the contents and 3 
separate the badly-decayed from the sound ones. A handful of = _ 
slaked lime strewed over the potatoes in each bin will aid in check- 


ing the progress of the rot. Decayed potatoes should not go to the 
manure heap, but be thrown upon a heap of burning rubbish, or 
make a fire of brush for the purpose. 


WHY THE STRIPPINGS ARE SO RICH IN CREAM. 
HENRY STEWART. 
pec TD 
Every person who knows anything of milk knows that the last 
drawn milk of a cow is much richer in cream than the other milk; 


but the reason for this is not generally known. Indeed, it has been 
a subject of dispute, and the explanation usually given is quite 


erroneous. The structure of the cow’s udder well studied will 
explain why the strippings are so rich. Any fact learned is inter- 
esting in two ways: first, because it is pleasant for the mere knowl- 
edge gained and the relation of it to matters of daily life; and 
second, because the knowledge is a guide to the right kind of 
practice in daily work. 

A. cow’s udder is composed of a solid mass of glandular sub- 
stance apparently made up of very small nodules or masses, through 
which a fine membrane passes so as to separate the whole into cells 
or divisions. The udder is divided into two parts by a membrane 


from the front to the back, making “two separate and distinct — 


halves. These halves are not divided, and yet the front and back 


part are distinct from each other; each quarter being connected ~ 


with the teat which belongs to it by the small cells or divisions and 
small pipes or ducts leading from them to the teat. The upper part 
of the udder is made up almost wholly of fat; the lower part has 
very little fat in it. Consequently with this structure the udder 
cannot, as many have taught, be a simple reservoir of milk in 
which the cream can rise to the top as it accumulates in the udder. 
The udder, in fact, can hold very little milk. Ina recent examina- 
tion of an udder by careful dissection, the combined spaces or ducts 
in it were found to be insufficient to hold half a pint of milk; but 
the milk was held as by a sponge of close texture all through the 
glands of the udder, and in the small cells mentioned, which thus 
kept the milk as if thousands of small bladders, each holding milk, 
were gathered into another and much larger bladder, but all the 
milk found would not measure a pint; and this udder was taken 
from-a cow milking several quarts at a time, that was slaughtered 


- twelve hours after having been milked. 


The milk, therefore, must be produced in the udder as the milk- 
ing proceeds ; and the cow may prevent the flow of milk by repress- 
ing this action. The giving of milk is clearly a voluntary act of 
the cow, and as she lets it down the milk flows from these cells 
into the passages leading to the teats. Necessarily the milk from 
the upper part of the udder can only come down last; and the 
glandular substance in this part of the udder being mostly fat, the 
milk is made up largely of fat, which is mingled with the serum or 
milky fluid that escapes from the glands by a change of the sub- 
stance into milk. Thus the richness of the strippings is accounted 
for. 

One useful lesson may be learned from this study. It has been 
said that the richness of the food of a cow in fat does not increase 
the richness of the milk. The palpable unreasonableness of this, 
evident to those dairymen who have found it profitable to feed food 
rich in fat to their cows, is distinctly proved by the facts men- 
tioned. For it is admitted that rich food does make fat in the ani- 
mal. No one is hardy enough to deny that. But if the rich food in- 


creases the fat in the udder, and this fat mixed in the glandular sub- | 


stance, and seen by the aid of a microscope to exist in the form of 
small globules in the glandular substance, escapes as this substance 
breaks down into the serum of the milk and makes the milk from 
this part of the udder exceedingly rich in fat, then this fat (the 
butter) must have been increased by the fat in the food. And the 
practical experience of the dairymen that it pays to give oil meal 
and corn meal that are rich in fat to increase the butter yield, is 
corroborated and confirmed, in spite of the belief of persons who 
may think otherwise. 


Care of Cold Frames.—Plants for next spring’s planting may be 
set from the seed-bed in the open ground in the frames. Set cab- 
bages, etc., down to the leaves. Do not put on the sashes until cool 
weather requires them. The plants are to be kept dormant. Pre- 
pare cold frames for early planting, fill with straw or leaves to 
prevent freezing, and put on shutters. 
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“MANUFACTURING BARREL HOOPS. 


W. D. BOYNTON, WISCONSIN. 
— 


Assuming that the poles have been artificially grown by the 
process described in a previous number, the first cutting will proba- 
bly be made the fourth or fifth year from time of planting. If 
grown thickly, as directed, there will be from 20,000 to 30,000 

a poles on an acre. Perhaps not more than one-fourth of these will 
ay * be of sufficient size to cut this first time. The lengths required are 


as follows: For molasses barrels, eight-foot poles; for pork barrels, 


seven-foot; for smaller sized barrels, four-foot six inches, five-foot 
six inches, and six-foot. The greatest demand is for the two longest 
mentioned. The poles to be manufactured into 
these lengths must be at least one inch in diame- 
ter at the top end. The smallest size mentioned 
need not be over five-eighths of an inch in diame- 
ter at the top end. Asa rule it will not pay to cut 
the poles until they have attained the larger sizes 
named, as the price is so low for these small sizes 
that it will be more profitable to give the timber 
another season’s growth before cutting. Then, 
AHN] too, quite a quantity of the long poles are so in- 
Mii] jared in making up that they can only be made 
i f into short lengths, which usually gives a sufficient 
f ||) proportion of these sizes to satisfy the demands of 
WH {| the market. The cutting should be done in late 
We))| autumn and winter, so that \new sprouts will 
‘) spring up to take the places of the trees removed. 
/ A constant supply is thus kept up. Care should 
| be used not to injure the smaller poles in taking 
out the large ones wanted for immediate use. A 
light hatchet is best for the work. After the poles 
have been dragged away from the growing tim- 
ber, trim them in a place where the brush may be 
piled and burned if not wanted for other purposes. 
FIG. 1. Trim closely, and sever the top with a diagonal 

THE SPLITTER. cut to facilitate splitting later on. 

Sy may be built at little cost, expressly for making the hoops, as it 
may be wholly of rough lumber of a cheap grade. It should be 

made tolerably tight—not to protect the workman from the cold, 

“for if he is industrious he will not suffer at this work, even with 

his coat off—but he must have a room warm enough to thaw the 

frost from his poles. They cannot well be worked when full of 

frost, as the splitter will not follow the grain, and the knife 

works great havoc in.shaving. A section of an old smoke-stack, 

four or five feet long, makes a good heater for this purpose. Set 

one end in a sand bed, as a precaution against fire on the floor ; fit 
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FIG. 2. 


SHAVING-HORSE. 
a top to it of sheet iron, in which a hole is made for the pipe to be 
attached. Cut a huge door in one side, through which may be 
crammed whole armfuls of the shavings and other refuse from the 
manufacture. Nothing is too green to burn in one of these heaters. 
Stand the poles up around the heater and against the walls near 
by, where they will get the full benefit of the heat. Put as many 
poles into the room in the morning as can be manufactured through 
the day, that they may all be thawed. Fig. 1 shows the splitter. 
The largest portion is a log or post about a foot in diameter, and 
three feet long. Thisis placed within eighteen inches of the side of 
the room, firmly spiked to the floor and braced by a stiff stage from 
near the top of the post diagonally to the studding of the wall. The 
top of the post serves as a chopping-block upon which to cut off 
poles and start the end slit before using the splitter above. Firmly 
spiked to it is the splitter proper. It is made of a tough piece of 
dry oak plank half an inch thick and eight inches wide. Asa rule 
the pole will make either two or four hoops. Always split from the 
top end. Lean this end against and on the top of the post or block, 


A small shop | 


and with the hatchet start the split in the center. Withdraw the 
hatchet, take the pole in both hands, press the cleft end on the 


splitter, the wedge form of which will easily and rapidly open the 


pole with the pressure exerted by the workman. If the cleft seems 
not inclined to follow the center, or where wanted, a little wrench 
by the workman will throw it in or outas wanted. A little practice 
will enable any one to control it to a nicety in this respect. The 
post must be solidly spiked in place, as there must be much force 
exerted on it, and the splitter must be of good tough, dry wood. 
Steel or iron will not answer here. When one splitter wears out 
another must be put on. 


Fig. 2 shows the shaving-horse: 6 is the bed-piece, or seat 


for workman ; 3, table over which the hoop passes in shaving. It 
is supported by a block, 2, which holds it six or eight inches above 
the bed-piece. It is rounded at the lower end, and firmly spiked at 
both bearings. The slot must be large enough to allow the arm, 4, 
to play easily. 1 is a three-fourths-inch iron rod, eight inches long, 
to which an iron plate is welded, by which it may be attached to 
the top front side of arm, 4. When the foot is placed against the 
treadle, 5, this rod or jaw is thrown down on the hoop, which may 


FIG. 8. THE TYING-RACK. 


run the length of the table on either side of the arm. Use asmooth 
round rod for this jaw. The hoop may then be slipped back 
and forth rapidly in shaving. The arm is swung on a three- 
fourths-inch bolt at 7. 

Lay the split pole on the table, heart side up, letting it extend 
under the arm of the workman, and back of him, so that the jaw 
of the shaving-horse barely catches the end on the table in front of 
him. As he shaves, he loosens the jaw occasionally, pushes the 
shaved portion along down the table, and thus brings the unshaved 
portion in front of him. Shave out the heart, or as much of 
it as may be necessary to give the hoop the proper pliancy. Any 
cooper can give the desired information as to this, or the uninitiated 
may easily ascertain by simply bending the hoop around ina circle. 
If uniform and of the proper thickness, it will make very nearly a 
perfect circle when bent, and may be brought together with but 


little exertion. After a little practice all this will be done almost | 


mechanically, with no necessity for testing, except occasionally a. 
hoop to guard against varying too much one way or the other. A 
long, steady sweep with the knife produces the best results. A 
short, chopping motion is apt to produce an uneven and unsightly 
hoop. The regular hoop-shave is a broad-bladed one, which can be 
set at any desired angle. It may be had of almost all dealers. 

The construction of the tying-rack is plainly shown in Fig. 3. 
It has a head-piece, against which the butt ends of the hoops are. 
placed. The middle upright piece can be moved to suit the length 
of hoop to be tied. The binder represented in Fig. 4 is placed with 
the rope across the rack, a lever hanging down on either side. 
After the hoops are placed in, this rope will be under them, but on. 


FIG. 4. THE BINDER. 


top of the side horizontal pieces. 
short ends of the levers up over the bundle; then lift up on the long 
and outer ends. This encircles the bundle. Lift up until the long 
ends stand up straight and together. 


. i 
C 


When ready to bind, swing the ~ 


Now cross and bring down eas } 
with full weight; tie, change ends with bundle, and do the same: | 
® . | 
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again. A stout tarred twine is made purposely for this work. The 
_ tie should be made about two feet from the end of the bundle of the 
long hoops. Put fifty in a bundle of the greatest lengths, and one 
hundred of the shortones. To split and shave three hundred of the 
long hoops is considered a day’s work, and of the short ones six to 
eight hundred. These bundles may be stacked away and kept almost 
any length of time, if in a dry place, as they have to be steamed in 
any case before using in the large factories. 


A JERSEY DUMP-WAGON. 
rake i 
The illustrations herewith show the general appearance and 
structure of a very convenient dump-wagon, which is in quite com- 
mon use among the farmers of Monmouth, Ocean, and some other 
counties of New Jersey. Figure 1 is a perspective view of the wag- 
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FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF DUMP-WAGON, 


on, with a part of one forward wheel removed to show the construc- 
tion of the dumping part. Figure 2 shows the manner of dumping. 
No special running gear is needed, as the hind wheels and entire 
forward axle, with wheels and all, can be used. 

The outer frame has two side-rails, each nine feet long, and 
three by five inches, with one end mortised into an ordinary hind 


axle one foot from each end. The ends of the axle are rounded off . 


and ironed, as usual, to receive the hind wheels. At the forward 
end of the side-rails a notch two-and-a-half inches deep and fifteen 
inches wide is cut in the under side, in which a piece of hard-wood 
plank of the same dimensions and two feet ten inches long is firmly 
bolted. To the lower side of this piece is fastened a bolster, six 
inches wide and four inches thick in the middle, tapering to two 
inches at each end. A staple of five-eighths-inch round iron is set 
midway in the bolster-piece, projecting four inches above it, and 
secured by nuts on the lower ends. A three-quarter-inch hole is 
bored through the middle of the bolster-piece and bolster, for the 
king-bolt. Five strong stakes are mortised into each side-bar, the 


front ones being one foot from the end. Two stakes are also set in 
the hind axle to support the tail-board. The side-boards, of any 
desired width, are nailed or bolted to the stakes. The outer frame 
is now complete. 

The inner or dump frame and bottom are made of a width and 


FIG. 2. MANNER OF DUMPING. 


six inches wide and two thick, framed into the rear end, and one 
fifteen inches wide at the front. The bottom is of inch-boards fitted 
and nailed snugly to the frame. The forward ends of the side-rails 
- are notched on the lower side like those of the outer frames, to ad- 
mit the bolster-piece, and a slot one inch wide and four long is cut 
through the front cross-piece and bottom boards, for the staple. 
Any desired form of seat is attached to the forward end-board. This 
frame is hung to the outer one by a bar of five-eighths-inch round 
iren, three-and-a-half feet from the hind end. The frame is held in 


o 


place by a pin through the staple in front, which is removed for 


dumping. The whole is made narrower in front than behind, for 


the reason that such a form admits of more freedom in turning the 
forward wheels. 
For use, the hind wheels are removed from any ordinary farm- 


wagon and put on the axle; the king-bolt is drawn, and the for- 


ward axle, with wheels, tongue and all the forward running gear, is 
placed under the dumping-box and made fast by the king-bolt. 
Such a wagon is extremely useful for hauling manure, sand, pota- 


toes, or any articles that may be unloaded by dumping. 


PREPARING AND SHIPPING LIVE POULTRY. 


S. B. CONOVER, NEW YORK. 
a 


Poultry shipped alive to market should be well-fattened, healthy 
and free from blemish. It is mostly used by the city people who 
will not take or use any fowl or animal that is in any way deformed; 
but for unblemished and well-fattened fowls they are willing to 
pay the highest price. Before putting them in the coops, give 
plenty of feed and drink. Feed grain only; meal sours. Do not 
over-crowd the coop, as it causes excessive heat and makes the 
fowls feverish and sickly. If sent by express the coop should be as 
small and light as is compatible with sufficient strength to bear 


rough handling. Freight is charged on weight of coop, as wellas » 


of poultry. Old roosters usually sell at half the price of fowls, and 
young roosters are rated the same as chickens. Small and near-by 
lots are best sent by express, and the coops will be returned free of 
charge. These can be made smaller and lighter than those which 
are sent by freight. A good and convenient size for express coops 
for fowls, chickens and ducks, is as follows: Boards for ends and 
middle, each two feet long, one foot wide and five-eighths of an inch 


CRATE FOR SHIPPING. POULTRY. 


thick, free from shakes or splits, and of light dry wood. For the 
bottom use boards four feet long and three-eighths of an inch thick. 
For sides and top, good, clear, straight-grained plasterers’ lath is the 
best and cheapest. Make the bottom of boards the same length as 
the laths and of full width of the end and middle pieces. Nail the 
lower laths close against the bottom boards, on both sides, to pre- 
vent the fowls from getting their feet or legs out. Leave interstices 
of about two inches between the laths on the sides, but only one- 


and-a-half on top. This prevents the fowls from sticking their~ 


heads through and being injured or killed, as one coop is placed on 
another. Do not nail the two middle laths on top of the coop, but 
use screws, so they can be easily removed. Nail a piece of thin, 
light hoop-iron all around the ends and middle. For small spring 
chickens and pigeons make coops of the same dimensions, but only 
eight inches high, as only strong, healthy pigeons are used for trap 
shooting. Do not put squealers or young ones in, or any with 
clipped wings, as they will be thrown out when sold. For geese 
the coops should be fourteen, and for turkeys sixteen inches high. 
For shipping by freight or long distance, make as follows: Five 
feet six inches long, three feet wide and one foot high for chickens, 
fowls and ducks; for geese, fourteen inches high; and for turkeys 
sixteen. The coop is divided by a partition across the middle. Use 
posts two inches square for the corners and middle. The slats on 
each side next to the bottom should be three feet. five inches long, 
the others at each end three feet long. The five inches extension 
beyond the end of the cvop is to hold a feed trough. The long slats 
and bottom boards are five feet six inches long—all three-eighths 
of an inch thick. The slats are from two-and-a-half to three inches 
wide, free from knots, and straight-grained. A V-shaped notch is 
cut in the projecting ends of the lower slats to hold the feed trough 
outside of the coop. Put the slats on the sides and ends, about two 
inches apart; but closer on top, to prevent the fowls from getting 
their heads through. Make a feed trough of two pieces of board, 
four or five inches wide, and the length of the coop with end blocks 
in, and nail well in the notches of the bottom end pieces and to the 
side slat. The best feed to use is cracked corn thoroughly soaked, 
as it holds the moisture and will not sour. The illustration shows 
the heavy style of coop in perspective. | 
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SHEEP-RAISING IN MONTANA. 
F. W. ANDERSON, MONTANA. 
pane ~ ENIRE 


_ and wool has proved wonderfully successful in Montana; so suc- 
a cessful, in fact, that many men engaged in the business only a few 
| oo years have become wealthy. Of these, probably over fifty per cent 
| a made a start by taking sheep on shares, because they were too poor 
to buy a band outright. The prime cause of this success is good 
» management; next, the remarkably healthful and invigorating 
1 climate; and last, but perhaps equal with the others, the abund- 
| ance of the most nutritious grasses. 
| In raising horses and cattle, there is less work, and emphuti- 
| q cally less “worry” and ‘ bother” than in raising sheep; but the 
returns on the money invested are slower in becoming available. 
13 A man starting in either of those branches must wait until the 
| third year before he can realize any cash income from his invest- 
ment. Now, in the sheep industry, if a band is large enough, and 
is properly managed, the clip alone ought to cover the first year’s 
expenses. It does not pay to raise light-wooled sheep here. There 
is a greater demand, a better market, and a much heavier clip per 
capita to be realized from the shorter, but closer and firmer-wooled 
sheep. Moreover, such sheep stand the sudden, and often extreme, 
variations of temperature better than the light-fleeced breeds. 
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NIGHT AND NOONTIDE. 


Graded Merinoes are almost universally bred. They may be bred 
up or down by various combinations of other breeds with Merino. 
Cotswold ewes are often used. A very good grade Merino can be 
produced by first breeding these ewes to fine, large Shropshire rams, 
and the subsequent offspring to good Merino rams. These Cotswolds 
are excellent mothers, and generally have plenty of milk. The 
Shropshire has a mucli heavier body, a rather closer and finer fleece, 
but is by no means so hardy as the Cotswold in this climate. But 
the eross between these breeds has usually the good qualities of each 
in some degree. This cross judiciously bred to Merinoes makes a 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


E. | ‘It is well known that the breeding of sheep for their mucton 
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smaller sheep than the Shropshire, but sturdier, and with closer and 
firmer wool. From this cross, breeders can raise their flock to three- 
quarter Merinoes without losing much of the hardiness and capacity 
for travel absorbed from that antelope’s cousin, the Cotswold. And 
this is an important point in the make-up of a Western-range sheep. 
A really good flock of this kind will average nine or ten pounds of 
wool per head. The wool probably averages twenty cents a pound. 
Some years it is worth twenty-seven to thirty cents, and again, it 
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ON THE SUMMER RANGE. 


may drop to seventeen cents; but twenty cents is about the average 
price. Now, let any man allow two-thirds the sum total of what 
such a clip would be worth, say from a band of two thousand sheep, 
for the year’s expenses of all kinds, losses included, and he will still 
have a fair cash profit, to say nothing about increase in lambs. 


THE KIND OF SHEEP TO CHOOSE. 


Various other crossings and gradings are made besides the one 
mentioned above, but all, or nearly all, are made with the ultimate 
object of securing heavy fleeces of medium to fine medium Merino 
wool. Pure Spanish Merino sheep have two characteristics that 
must be bred out to make them perfect for the Northwest. The 
greater of these is an excess of grease in the fleece. Very greasy 
fleeces mean cold fleeces in the winter time. Sheep with such will 
cringe and droop at 10° below zero, while those having but little 
grease in their wool go feeding, and frisk about, just as in milder 
weather. ‘The other feature is the wrinkles and folds in the skin. 
These wrinkles are, at shearing-time, an expense, because, as it 
takes ionger time and greater care to shear a wrinkled sheep, the 
shearers will not do the work at the same price they receive for a 
smooth-skinned animal. 

MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 

Nothing is more important than careful management. Every 
year we see and hear contrasted cases of fearful, bankrupting losses 
and remarkable successes in the Western sheep business. It is 
almost universal that the losses are purely the result of bad man- 
agement. When a band changes hands, or when one is taken on 
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.. shares, it is customary to make the transfer after shearing-time, so 


that there may be ample time for winter preparations. There is 


hay to cut, haul and stack; sheds and corrals to repair or build; 
cabins and stables to make snug, and a host of other things to do. 
So, I will first describe the fall and winter management. 

The majority of the losses in sheep are attributable to the lack 
of proper winter quarters. Keep the sheep dry and warm at night, 
and they will keep fat and strong. This is the more important 
from the fact that breeding is begun in November, and to have 
fine lambs and plenty of them, the sheep must be kept in good con- 
dition. The sheds may be built of any convenient material. Sheep- 
sheds if too high will not be warm, The eaves should not be more 
than four feet from the ground, and the center beams not more 
than six feet. Neither must the sheds be too tight; there should be 
good ventilation; but it ought to be so contrived that the air is 
warmed as it gradually passes through. Sheds, too, should always 
be built on a slope, in order to secure perfect drainage at all times; 
and in winter straw, which, I am sorry to say, Montanians often 

_burn to get rid of, should be strewn on the ground. Finally, there 
should be plenty of room, so that the sheep may not be crowded, 
and strong, heavy animals crush down the weaker. In one corner 
of the shed there is usually a place fenced off for the hospital band, 
another place for the bucks, and yet another for any contingency 
that may arise. The sheds should form three sides of a square, 
having openings at intervals, provided with gates leading into the 
large yard, throughout the West called acorral. Like the sheds, the 
corral should be well-drained. Around its sides should be arranged 
racks or other contrivances for holding hay when the weather is 
too severe to take the band out on the range. The ‘‘ hospital pen” 


and ram pen should have a piece of the corral fenced off for their — 


use, and it is customary to fix racks in their shed-pens as well as 


outside. The next thing to make sure of is a good supply of low, 


cheap wooden troughs, in which to feed salt, oats, chopped turnips, 
or other articles of diet. Now that these sheds, pens, etc., are all in 
good order, the herder must see that the hay is hauled, stacked, and 


securely fenced, right near the sheep corral, unless this has been. 


seen to already. Next, the cabins, or other buildings to be occupied 
by the herders (shepherds) and other men ought to be looked after. 
It is customary to purchase at least six months’ supplies of provi- 
sions at a time, as considerable discount can be gained by buying 
goods in large quantities; and then, besides, the ranch, in many 
cases, is from forty to sixty miles away from a trading point, ren- 
dering it practically impossible to go to market very often. 

_ In winter the sheep are driven out to feed on the range just as 
in summer, except during very stormy and unusually cold weather. 
The range, for a radius of several miles around the ‘‘ home ranch,” 
is saved during the summer months for this purpose. In exces- 
sively severe weather recourse is had to the hay stacks. The hay is 
hauled to a sheltered place not far from the ranch, and scattered 
over a considerable space, or else is laid in long windrows. The 
sheep are then set free to eat it. This is done in the morning, and 
again late in the afternoon. If the weather is too windy or other- 
wise unpropitious for scattering the hay in this way, the sheep are 
fed in the racks around the sides of the corral; but this method is 

snot practiced except when absolutely necessary, as it entails much 
- more work, and gives less-satisfactory results. In winter, too, there 
is invariably the ‘‘ hospital band,” which varies in size according to 
the weather. All the feeble, sick and lame animals are put into this 
little flock, and kept in that part of the corral allotted to them. 
They are only allowed outside when the main band is away feeding 
on the range. It is customary to give these ‘‘ hospital sheep” a 
few oats twice a day, and a few chopped turnips, along with their 
other food. 

When spring comes, many flock-masters move their sheep from 
the winter or ‘‘home” ranch to fresh feeding-grounds, but this is 
not desirable in cases where there is still enough feed on the range 
for the lambing band. Itis, however, a good idea to separate all the 
wethers and sterile ewes, and camp them away from home, so that 
the gravid ewes may have perfect rest, and not be compelled to 
travel on the range with the more nimble wethers. And, besides, 
there ought to be proper shed conveniences for the ewes and young 
lambs in rainy weather, such as could not be had atasummer camp. 

After lambing is over, which usually lasts about a month, 
the sheep are carefully moved to fresh pastures, not too far away 
from home, until shearing time. Shearing usually is commenced 
the latter part of June, or early in July, and lasts from two or three 


days to a week or more, according to the number of sheep to be. 


sheared, the character of their wool, and the state of their skin. As 
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mentioned before, a band of wrinkle-skinned sheep cost more fan | * » Sag 
the shearing, and take longer. The wool is pressed into ordinary (Se 
wool sacks, and piled up ready for market. Most men sell their 


wool as soon as sacked. Shearing once over, the sheep are often 


dipped to kill the ticks that may be annoying them, and, less often, - 

for the scab. There is very little scab in northern Montana, but in 
some of the Western States and Territories it is so bad that owners _ 
have given up trying to eradicate it, and only try toholditin check 
by frequently dipping their sheep in hot or cold solutions of one 


admixture or another. 


After shearing and dipping, the sheep are carefully counted ee 
and once more turned over to the herder, who then drives them to — 
the summer camp, which, when possible, is chosen in the foothills, - 


close to the mountains, and in the vicinity of a stream or spring. In 


most foothill localities there are numerous springs of pure cold | 


water, with little rills running from them. The grass in these 
regions is very luxuriant, tender and juicy. The sheep will get 


‘‘fat as butter” on such pasturage in a remarkably short time. It 
is desirable to move camp several times during the summer—say _ 


move the corral and hut three or four miles each time, to give the 
sheep plenty of fresh range all the season. In October—but some- 
times not till November—the sheep are brought back to the home: 


ranch and winter range, where they are kept and treated as 


already described until the following season. We have thus gone 
the round of the year in ‘‘sheep-raising in Montana.” Itisanindus- 


try continually on the increase. Our wools are as fine as any in the 


world, and to-day bring high prices. ; 


DISEASES AND ENEMIES OF SHEEP. 
It may be asked what diseases trouble sheep in Montana. The 


only one is scab. No foot-rot nor lung diseases exist. Sheep are 


sometimes brought here with foot-rot, and a few weeks on the dry 


plains effects a permanent cure. Ina large band there are sure to : 


be all the way from several to even twenty lame sheep. The lameness. 
is caused chiefly by the animal treading accidentally upon prickly 
pear plants, the spines of which sometimes penetrate the soft part 
of the hoof and break off. A good herder will look after such ani- 
mals, and soon set things right again; but I have seen bands herded 
by indifferent men, in which at least one-fourth of the whole num- 
ber painfully limped along. Another cause for apprehension at times 
is the bite of rattlesnakes. Sheep are more frequently bitten on 
the end of the nose than on any other part, and if the bite is severe, 
it is likely to kill the victim. If taken in time, the animal may be 
saved, but is rarely as valuable again for wool, mutton, or breeding. 
The best antedote is aqua ammonia. The snake’s poison causes the 
sheep’s face and neck to swell to an enormous size. When the swelling 
is going down, the muscles of one side of the neck are usually con- 
tracted, and remain so, drawing the head to one side. That indefi- 
nite term ‘‘locoed” is perhaps more frequently on sheepmen’s lips. 
than ‘‘scabby,” or ‘‘snake-bitten.” You hear a Montanian talk 
about ‘‘locoed,” and you can set it down that he means an animal 
has been poisoned by some pernicious weed, to him unknown, If 
an animal refuses to eat, froths at the mouth, and wanders aim- 
lessly about, with big, staring eyes, and an abdomen swelled out big 
enough for four, you can confidently assert that that animal has. 
been ‘‘locoed.” Animals in such plight rarely recover, and can’t 
be cured, because no one knows the true cause of the disease. But 
it is pretty safe to say that it is really caused through eating undue 
quantities of harmful weeds. The last source of danger is sheep- 
killing wolves. Those are the only kind of wolves we have in Mon- 
tana, when they are allowed their own sweet will. The small 
prairie wolf or coyote has been quite a pest in some localities, but 
all these animals of prey are getting pretty well thinned out. 

[The large illustration, engraved from drawings by the writer 
of the article, shows various phases of sheep-ranching in Montana. 
The central view is of a herd on the range. At the top, in the cir- 
cular medallion, is a view of a dipping-trough and pens; at the 
right is an interior view of a herder’s winter quarters. At the left 
center is a partial view of the summer quarters, with corral. Be- 
neath it is a characteristic midnight scene, and at its right is shown 
a herder, taking his noontide recreation with a rod and line. ] 


If you Cannot Procure Meat for your fowls, buy them some cot- 
ton-seed meal. If fed daily, one pint to a mess of soft food for twe 
hundred hens is sufficient. Milk is also an.excellent substitute for 
meat, and, in fact, isconsidered preferable by some poultry-keepers. 
No matter how well-balanced their ration may be, change it often. 


A variety of food gives zest to the appetite and. stimulates digestion. — 
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THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAIN RACER. 


J. C. COTTON, TENNESSEE. 
—>_. 


Whoever places the horse or the dog next to human beings in 


ance of the Tennessee hog, the genuine razor-back. One-who knows 
the pig only as the fat, sleepy, grunty occupant of the sty, has no 
idea of the spirit and wisdom, the daring and enterprise, of the 
‘species, when born and reared among the rugged mountain regions 


of the Cumberlands. In con- 
trast with the close pen which 
is all the world his Northern 
cousin ever knows, freedom 
is the very air his pigship 
breathes, from the time when 
he opens his narrow, specula- 
tive eyes, in the beechen shade 
of the hills, until the unlucky 
day when he is cornered by 
human craft and numbers, 
and reduced to bacon. His 
education begins in infancy, 
guided by his mother, who | 
shows him the way into all 
the best gardens, orchards, 
and cornfields. ‘‘He is a 
shifty fellow” was the recom- 
mend given by a Cumberland 
valley farmer, to a _ recent 
Northern settler, of the 
porker he was about to sell 
him. ‘‘ He has allus shirked 
for hisself.” The purchaser 
gave one thought to his own 
garden patch ; but not enough, 
for his summer was spent in 
devising barriers over which, 
er under which, or through 
which it was pastime for that 
hog to make his way, and the 
man’s anger was finally lost 
in admiration of the sagacity of the animal, whose feats of agility 
and ingenuity enabled him to maintain his own healthy condition ; 
and also to treat his friends,—for he is not wholly selfish. 

I have seen him plant his long snout under a gate, and raise it 
more and more, until he had wormed himself half-way through, 
then hold it, resting on Jis strong ‘‘razor-back” until the drove of 
half a dozen or more followers, under his charge, had squirmed 
through, then, with an expressive grunt he would lead a raid on 
the corn-field, where a forest of tall stalks, from twelve to seven- 
teen feet high, had been left supposably bare, to decay during the 
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the scale of intelligence and sagacity, has never made the acquaint- . 


short, wet winter.. Piggy knows, however, that now and then an 
ear has been overlooked ; and he enters the rows, cocking his head, 
now on this side, now on that, squinting up at the top of each tall 
stalk, until he sees an ear at the top; then quickly he straddles the 
bottom of the stalk and ‘‘rides it down” within his reach. Quickly 
it is devoured and another sought out and captured, until the field 
is gleaned; when he rallies his troops and guides them into pas- 
tures new. Gates and bars are a laughing-stock to him, Barbed 
wire is an agreeable irritant to his rhinoceros-like hide; and the 
hopeless farmer is often at his wits’ end, until the time when 
friendly autumn strews the mountain-sides with ‘ mast,” which 
proves more attractive to these ubiquitous monarchs than are the 
cultivated gardens. 

The Tennessee hog knows that the laws of his native State pro- 
tect him, while the human would-be masters of the soil must look 
out for themselves ; and he acts accordingly. An unpleasant thing to 
meet is a drove of these pets, when out of temper. They will turn, 
in a body, and chase.man and dog, till both are glad to mount out 
of reach, on a fallen tree ; and there they will hold them at bay, 
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THE RAZOR-BACK IN PEACE AND WAR. 


with backs erect, in a sharp line of bristles—whence their name— 
and with gruntings which cannot be described, gnashing their long, 
savage teeth, remind one forcibly of the wild boar, whence sprang 
their ancestry. 


Keeping Celery.—Some gardeners preserve their celery for winter 
by banking it up in the rows where it grew, throwing a covering on 
each side up to the tips. This is the least trouble, but it may be 
frozen in, just at the time when it is most needed for market. The 
better way is to store it in trenches, where it may be taken out at 
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anytime. A trench is dug ina dry place, a foot wide and as deep 
as the plants are tall, the length being suited to the quantity to be 
stored. The celery is set in this in rows across the trench, and set- 
ting the plants close to one another. As cold weather increases 
the celery is covered with leaves, or marsh hay, and finally with 
earth. The use of short boards over the litter will facilitate getting 
out the celery if there is a heavy fall of snow. 


WHEAT FARMING IN THE NORTHWEST. 
RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 
RO 5 ) 

If bonanza farming has not been crowned with the desired 
amount of success, it is not because the men who started it were 
weak and hesitating in their faith. Acres of buildings and acres 
more of the best mechanical appliances that money could buy were 

| provided and thousands of acres of fine prairie put under cultiva- 
tion in a year or two. Some of the men in charge of these big 
ventures were very capable, as the result of experience in other 
fields; others felt themselves still more capable for want of any 
experience. The thing was so simple and the ‘‘figuring” so alluring, 

' that a courageous novice could go into wheat-growing and astonish 
the world with his achievements. Even the best of these. great 
farm managers have had a hard battle with seasons wet and dry, 
hail storms, frosts and other such troubles, and with all the advan- 
tages offered by an unquestionably. free soit have had hard struggles 
to pay their way. 

One first-rate farmer near Fargo gave me an object lesson in 
wheat-growing the other day worth repeating here: He took me 
to a place where four sections met and the crop on all four was 
being cut., The best of the four was bearing a crop that, if gathered, 
might average 36.5 bushels an acre. Much of it was less, as not 
‘worth gathering. The next along bore the best crop. The next 
‘was his own, with a good medium crop for such a dry season. The 
fourth was a little worse. The key to these differences on land 
mearly the same, with the same climatic conditions, was that the 
first lot was owned and worked by a bonanza farmer pure and 
simple, who, after sowing seven continuous crops, the last two of 
which did not pay for seed and labor, must now either stop farming 
er summer fallow so as to call up some new productive forces and 
keep the machine going a few seasons longer. My friend, after 
taking four crops, summer fallowed, with a good crop last season 
and a fair one this, as the result. The section bearing the best crop 
had been still less drawn upon, and all the four had an obvious 
moral. He-told me that his own scheme of farming was such that 
with his annual production of barnyard manure, he might, at his 

- present rate, manure all his land once in a century. 

There are, no doubt, rich stores of dormant plant-food in these 

far-reaching, alluvial plains, that by skillful management will pro- 
duce many a crop of No. 1 hard, or something else perhaps as 
valuable ; but, so far as my observation goes, Providence has not 
given much encouragement to the men who want to exhaust the 
resources of Nature as fast as they can do so, for the sake of the 
money they can find i in it. 
years more and want food all the time, and the experience of the 


last ten or fifteen years indicates that it won’t pay to try and work — 


out this rich wheat mine, at the headlong rate with which the first 
operators started in. Highly-profitable yields have repeatedly been 
made, and no doubt may be again, but the present indications point 
* plainly to a variation from our present program. One man, Mr. 
W. R. Tanner, of Clay Co., Minn., is working on the line of ensilage, 
by which he hopes to keep enough stock in winter to enable him to 
maintain a regular system of crop rotation, embracing as part of his 
scheme the return to the land of manure enough to go over it all 
once in six or seven years. This method, in conjunction with the 
known resources of the soil itself, would insure continuously 
profitable crops without permanent or undue deterioration of the 
soil itself. 
Another element of difficulty has conspired to defeat the pro- 
jects of the bonanza farmers. There has been a very apparent 
increase in the amount of southwest wind within recent years, and 
combined with that a serious diminution in the volume of the 
streams. Manitoba and the northern borders of Dakota and Minne- 
sota had in 1887 what Southern Minnesota had this year, rain 
enough to insure a memorably large wheat yield. But all the time 
the rivers have been gradually shrinking, and the Ohio, Minnesota 
and Red rivers with their tributaries are mere driblets contrasted 
with their volume in former years. We can, by skillful manage- 
ment, raise wonderful yields of wheat, in spite of scant rainfall, but 
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unless some change of weather phenomena is imminent, our wheat « 
yield will next year prove less than it has been this. In spite of the, °° 4 
wofully stinted quantity of our rainfall, within the last twelve <e 
months especially, we have still big fields of two hundred and three | 
hundred acres, running from thirty to forty bushels an acre of high 
grade red wheat. Our northwestern zone must have wonderful 
properties, when in spite of long spells of heat and drought it pro- 
duces such fruit from moisture drawn from below and chance 
showers. But even capillary attraction will fail, at our present 
rate of rainfall, and we may then be forced to levy on the Missouri 
river for water to irrigate the dried-out grain fields of Dakota. 
That would certainly be a more remunerative project than some of 
those in which the world’s capital is being occasionally invested. 
But perhaps the clerk of the weather may change his program 
and I may find myself in less than a year writing on the best means. 
of keeping our flat prairies from being drowned by excess of rain- 
fall. ‘‘Quien sabe?” 


FARM POULTRY CLUBS. 

Farmers who engage in the production of eggs and chickens for 4 
market, would find it profitable to start an organization among iq 
themselves for the good of the business. Their meetings could be 
held weekly, semi-weekly, or monthly, at the houses of members, . 
and poultry topics could be discussed, experience related, new dis- -. 
eases reported, new ways of treating old ailments, and a host of oa 
other valuable matter brought up. A president and a secretary a 
would be necessary. The work of the latter would be to seek any 
desirable information which none of the members could impart, and 
other matters that might be of interest and instruction. | 

Experiences could be given as to the crossing of pure-bred 
heavy layers so as to be more prolific; the best foods; how to | 
feed; how to house, and how to give general care. Farmers, as a 
rule, know very little about the requirements of an egg farm. 
True, some very able works have been written upon the subject, but 
farmers generally do not possess them. There is no reason why we 
should not have ‘‘fresh eggs” in the dead of winter. Practical 
poultry farms furnish them, and so can all who keep fowls. It is 
the lack of proper knowledge that causes it. That knowledge may 
be partly possessed by one man, and partly by another, in any 
neighborhood, and, if clubbed together, it would revolutionize the 
whole work. 

The poultry business has also entered upon a new line—the 
raising of broilers for spring. With the invention of artificial 
methods for hatching and raising broods came a renewed demand 
for broilers. The fact that spring chickens could be had in the dead 
of the winter sharpened the appetites of the metropolitans, and the 
manufacture of incubators and brooders has, in consequence, become 
a large business. Where is the farmer now? Why not add the use 
of the incubator and brooder as an adjunct to the other work of the 
farm? It is winter work—just when crops need the least attention. 
It is an issue the farmer could well handle. It would be an excel-' 
lent matter to bring up before the farm poultry club. Here, then, 
are two important branches of the poultry business, and, by the 
proper conduct of a farm club, they could be handled with profit. 

The attention of Secretary Rusk is being called to the fact that 
it is necessary for the United States Department of Agriculture to 


~ include poultry in some of its numerous and valuable bulletins. 


There is a need for several bulletins upon the subject. Poultry has 
become a staple industry. But our farmers need more information, | 
These bulletins would reach the masses. There isa great future for ‘ 
poultry in our country. Our importations of eggs and poultry are | 
too large. Why import millions of dozens of eggs and thousands of 
carloads of fowls annually, when our country affords such excellent 
facilities for producing both? | 


Liberal Manuring Pays.—A couple of years ago I undertook to 
make a small field, which was in rather poor condition, sufficiently 
rich to pay for cultivating. Consequently, I hauled upon it barn- 
yard manure, chip dirt from the wood-yard, slaughter-house cffal 
and refuse, until the ground was covered so deeply that the stuff 
could hardly be plowed under. A neighbor came along and criti- 
cised my methods. ‘‘That field would be rich—but the rest of the | 
farm kept poor.” The yield of potatoes from the manured ground 
was at the rate, this season, of two hundred and fifty bushels per 
acre; not an exceptional yield, but a good one for this locality. 
Sufficient to convince me, at least, that I received a better profit 
from the fertilizers than if they had been thinly spread over a larger 
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Bet every time than a large area of poor ground imperfectly worked. 


BA _and the last turn of the cultivator on an acre, pays better than the 
first one. And, until the capacity of the first acre is measured, it 
is folly to apply either to the second. R. FRANKLIN. 


FORCING TOMATOES. 
CU SS 

Our Southern States and Bermuda send their tomatoes to the 
markets of our large cities several months in advance of the ripen- 
ing of the near-by crops, lengthening the season considerably. Yet 
it remains for Northern forcing-houses to round out the supply so 
that fresh tomatoes may now be had any day in the year. Toma- 
_ toes grown under glass make their appearance in our metropolitan 

-markets about Christmas, and continue to be offered until the Flor- 

- ida and Bermuda crops become plentiful. 
Many improvements in the methods of forcing, as ‘well as in 
the selection of varieties best adapted for this purpose, have been 
- made within the last few years. Our illustration represents a sec- 
tion of one of the 
most successful forc- 
ing-houses in the 
country, that of Mr. 
Pierre Lorillard, 
Jobstown, N. J. The 
manager of the place 
(Mr. John G. Gard- 
ner) raises all his 
plants from seed, as 
he considers this 
method less labori- 
- ous than to propa- 
gate from cuttings. 
In the latter case 
the plants require 
much care and at- 
tention, so that they 
root rapidly, and re- 
ceive no check in 
their growth, else 
they become stunted 
and will never attain 
the healthy vigor of 
seedlings. The seeds 
are sown in shallow 
boxes, and when the 
seedlings are of 
proper size they are 
transplanted into 
two-and - a-half-inch 
pots. After they are 
well rooted they are 
shifted into five-inch 
pots, in which they 
remain until flower- 
buds appear, when = 7 cg ees 
they are transplant- ° >) at 
ed into ten-inch 
pots, or fruiting box- Wh 
es. The side of the 
plants on which the 
buds form is turned 
to the south, or the sunlight. A continuous supply of plants is kept 
up, by making a sowing every two weeks, thus providing sufficient 
young plants to replace those that cease fruiting. The first sow- 
ing is made early in September. The soil used for potting consists 
of equal parts of common garden soil and well-rotted stable manure. 

Each plant is trained to a single stem, by removing all lateral 
shoots as soon as any appear. The stems are trained to perpendicu- 
lar strings stretched from the pots to the roof of the house. The 
pots are placed twenty inches or two feet apart, so as to allow free 
circulation of air around them, and to admit all the light and sun- 
shine possible. When the bunches of fruit have grown to the size 
of hens’-eggs each bunch is supported by a piece of matting fastened 
against the main stem, to prevent the breaking of the fruit stems. 
‘To insure sufficient dryness of the atmosphere, the elevation of 


trees 


YW) 


the forcing-house should be not less than fifty degrees. Dry air 


around the plants is essential to success, else the pollen will not de- 
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area. A little ground, made rich and well worked, will pay better — 


- Which is only another way of saying that the last load of manure, 


SECTION OF TOMATO FORCING-HOUSE. 


velop sufficiently for complete fertilization. In houses—where nei- | 
ther winds nor insects can assist in the distribution of pollen—each 
plant should be tapped with a padded stick once a day, about noon, 
when the air is dryest. This will, in some measure, furnish a sub- 
stitute for the natural means of scattering the pollen. 

The only variety forced by Mr. Gardner is the Lorillard,—an il- 
lustration and description of which has appeared in a former num- 
ber of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,— as experience has proved 
to his satisfaction that no other kind is better adapted for forcing 
than this. Mr. J. Boyd, gardener to Vice-President L. P. Morton, 
informs us that, last winter, from two dozen plants of Lorillards 
he cut at an average two hundred tomatoes per week. His plants 
were started in a rose-house; when they commenced to flower they 
were removed to an early grapery, and plunged into the border. 
The general treatment and training were the same as given above. 


VAGABOND FARMERS. 


JAMES K. REEVE, OHIO. 


I confess my kinship with the brotherhood in remembrance of 
boyhood days, when luscious blackberries, that neither I nor any 
: man had planted nor 

tended, tempted me 
from school and my 
books to the sur- 
rounding hill-sides. 
Such berries as those 
were! The thorns 
and brambles, and 
the fear of the teach- 
er’s rod, gave them 
a flavor that the cul- 
tivated Lawsons and 
Wilsons of to-day 
never have. Many a 
free, careless'day 
have I spent among 
those hills, and many 
a basketful of the 
ripe fruit have I 
gathered, earning 
thus my first money 
returns from the pro- 
ducts of the soil,. 
albeit not by its cul- 
tivation. Aside from 
going berrying, an 
occupation with 
which most of our 
young readers are 
familiar, there are 
two products of the 
soil, which, although 
they are neither 
planted nor cultivat- 
ed, but, like Topsy, 
‘‘just growed,” still 
furnish somewhat 
irregular employ- 
ment to large num- 
bers of the rural pop- 
ulation in certain 
sections. They hold 
out the same vaga- 
bondish enticements that allured us to the woods, long ago. While 
some work must be done, it is of a happy-go-lucky sort that will 
neither hurry nor worry one. There are no weeds that must be got 
ahead of ; drought will not spoil the crop nor rains interfere with 
the harvest. Though vagabondish the life is, or because it is so, 
many an honest, stalwart fellow would rather go ‘‘sang-hunting” 
(as digging Ginseng is called in the vernacular) or gathering sumac 
leaves, than to follow the plow all day, without regard to the rela- 
tive compensation. The word Ginseng is said to be Chinese, and the 
plant is said by some authorities to be so called from its resemblance 
toa man, or a man’s thigh» By others it is said to signify the first 
of plants. Its use is confined almost wholly to the Chinese, who 
value it highly as a medicine, and attribute supernatural curative 
properties to it. With them it is in this sense truly the first of plants. 
The more nearly the shape of the root resembles the human form, 
the more highly do they prize it. Among the presents given the 
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on Emperor on the recent occasion of his marriage, gifts of Ginseng 


were a prominent feature. Some of the spevimens sent him were 
valued as high as $250 per pound, form, color and curing being the 
determining features of the value. As it is worth from two dollars 
to two-and-a-half dollars in our market it will be seen that its value 
is materially increased by selection and foreign shipment. The root 
is found principally in the northern part of Asia and in our own 
Northern and Central States. It grows upon the hills and moun- 
tainsin wild spots, and amid the densest shade. It has been culti- 
vated to some small extent, but as three seasons are required for it 
to mature, and it must be constantly shaded during summer, these 
difficulties have deterred from any extended work with it. 

The Sumac plant is familiar to every boy who roams the woods 
or country lanes. The gathering of its leaves, which contain tannin 
or tannic acid, and which are largely used in tanning and dyeing, 
is more of a systematic industry than ginseng digging. In Virginia 
and some other of the Southern States a good deal of the surplus 
labor is thus employed at certain seasons, the leaves being baled and 
shipped to distant cities. The American article has been of less 
commercial value than that imported from Italy,.as it was thought 
to contain less tannin, until a few years ago, when the Agricultural 
Department sent a man to examine into the matter, who after some 
months of experimenting, found that in June the leaves contain 
their maximum of tannin and are most valuable if gathered then ; 
more so, indeed, than are the imported leaves at their best. 

There are some who subsist almost wholly by means of these 
occupations, so that for the major portion of the year it may be 
said of them that ‘‘ they toil not, neither do they spin.” 


THE VALUE OF FRUIT TREES. 


R. K. JAMES, OHIO. 
——_. 


“A good fruit tree is worth fifty dollars,” we heard an old 
farmer say recently. If this is true, an orchard of one acre con- 
taining fifty trees should increase the value of the farm upon which 
it is situated by the pleasant sum of $2,500—less, of course, the 
original value of that individual acre. While it might be difficult 
to find a purchaser who would accept this valuation, my own ex- 
perience inclines me to the belief that the farmer’s assertion was 
not far from right. A money yield of three dollars per annum 
from each tree would give six per cent upon this capitalized value. 
It is a poor tree that will not average this, even allowing for off 
years, and off years are not so frequent as to alternate regularly 
with the bearing ones. A healthy tree, properly cared for, will give 
a crop two years out of three that will pay for harvesting. Occa- 
sionally a tree will give a crop that will pay the interest for many 
years in one. 

An Early Richmond cherry tree paid me last year eight dollars, 
besides the fruit used at home, which was sufficient to pay entire 
cost of gathering. From a sweet cherry tree this year I sold three- 
and-one-half bushels at,two dollars per bushel. 

Two Chickasaw plum trees, growing so closely together that 
their branches intertwine as if they were one tree, the two cover- 
ing a space of about five hundred square feet, frequently pay ten 
dollars in a season, which would be at the rate of over $800 per 
acre. A pear tree near by yields ten bushels in a good season, 
and one dollar per bushel is not an unusual price. 
apple trees this season gave over fifty bushels, which sold at from 
eighty cents to $1.20 per bushel. The trees were so full that I had 
to commence picking while yet very green, to save the limbs from 
breaking. Yet the same trees last year gave a crop that paid more 
than six per cent upon a value of fifty dollars each. 

These figures are not exceptional nor peculiar to a specially 
favorable locality, but are such as may be attained almost any- 
where in our broad land if discretion is used in the selection of 


varieties, and good care taken of the trees from the time they are 


planted. 

It is true that the above figures are not obtained from a regular 
orchard, but from a few trees upon a village lot. Yet the same 
average results may be had from small orchards in which a variety 
of fruits are grown, and so arranged that the bearing period will 
extend over a long season. 


Selecting Dairy Cows.—Farmers are apt to use too little care in 
selecting cows for the dairy. Some seem to think a cow is a cow, 
whether she will make one hundred or two hundred pounds of but- 

ter ina year. But it costs just as much to keep a cow that will 
make only one hundred pounds as one that will make twice as 


‘common one, 


Three early . 


much. I would say to my brother farmers, invest in good cows, a 


give them plenty to eat, with good care, and they will doubly repay 
for ‘ay labor of selecting and keeping. 
STAUNTON HITCHCOCK, Vermont. 


~~ 


THE ROSE-MALLOWS. (Aibiscus.) 
eciaglsl: 

Among our native flowers there are few,if any, more showy. 
than the various species of Rose-Mallow, or Hibiscus. . Their cone 
spicuous character is not alone due to the flowers, often of the 
largest size and the most brilliant coloring, but the plants them- 
selves are mostly stately in aspect, with ample and bold foliage. 
Of the name Hibiscus, which Linnzeus gave to this genus, neither 
the derivation nor meaning are known. It was in use by the ancients 
for a related plant, the marsh-mallow, and was adopted by Lin- 
neeus for a different genus of the same family. These plants belong 
to the Mallow Family, the Malvacee. This is a large family, mem- 
bers of which are found in all climates except the coldest. The 


plants generally abound in mucilage, with no noxious ones among 


them, and astrong fibrous bark. One species of Hibiseus a the 
tying material known as Cuba bast, while the hairs which surround 
the seeds of Gossypium, originally of the East Indies, afford the 
most important of textile fibres in cotton. Our flower gardens and 
greenhouses are indebted to the Mallow Family for many orna- 
mentals, among the best known of which is the stately hollyhock. 
The genus Hibiscus is estimated to contain about 160 species, 
which are largely natives of tropical countries. Within the terri- 
tory of the United States there are, native and introduced, some 
fifteen species. One of these grows as far north as Canada, but the 
greater number belong in the Southern States, some extending into 
Mexico. One is found on the Atlantic coast, and one on the Pacific 
coast. Having received several plants from a friend who makes a 
specialty of cultivating native plants, we have learned the value of 
the species of Hibiscus as ornamental plants; all the late summer 
and early autumn our garden has been gorgeous with their profu- 
sion of flowers, to the delight of our neighbors as well as ourselves. 

We give the most striking species, in an engraving made from 
our own flowers. Theone on the right hand side of the engraving 
is the well-known swamp rose-mallow (Hibiscus Moscheutos). This 
has the widest range of any, it being found in nearly every State, 
especially within the influence of salt water. On that broad stretch 
of marsh-land known as the ‘‘ Hackensack meadows,” which the 
trains of the Erie and other roads frequently cross, carrying passen- 
gers to the far West as well as others to their suburban hames, 
this plant is seen in, great abundance. Its stems are in clumps, 
three feet or more high, with large downy leaves, and conspicuous, 
hollyhock-like flowers, about six inches across. The flowers vary 
from rose color to pure white, and with and without a crimson 
center. Though naturally a marsh plant, it succeeds admirably in 
the garden. We have seen it in several old gardens along the Hud- 
son under the name of Hibiscus palustris. Many of the early 
botanists, including Linnzeus, tried to make two species of our 
Torrey & Gray, in the ‘‘Flora of North America,” 
(1850) declare: ‘‘From numerous observations we are convinced 
that H. Moscheutos and H. Palustris are not distinct species.” 

The species on the lower left side of the engraving is the mil- 
ary rose-mallow, Hibiscus militaris. This very peuceful-appearing 
plant gets its warlike name from the shape of its leaves, many of 
which the botanist calls hastate, or ‘‘halberd-shaped.” The ancient 
halberd was a sort of cross between a battle-ax and spear, with 
which foot-soldiers could both chop and thrust at their enemies. 
This weapon is said to be entirely out of use, save in some courts in 
Scotland, where the attendants carry them as a mark of dignity, 
The plant of H. militaris is of rather slender habit ; its flowers are 
four inches or more across, of a pale rose, or flesh color, with a. 
darker center. This species is found from Pennsylvania westward 
and southward, and though not so showy as some others, is a very 
pleasing plant in cultivation. 

The plant in the center of the engraving is the “scarlet rose 
mallow” (iibiscus coceineus). Aiton, formerly of Kew, saw fit to 
call this H. speciosus, an appropriate name enough, but that is no 
excuse for ignoring the original name. This is the most showy of 
the species in our engraving, and probably the most brilliant of all 
our indigenous species. It is a native of Georgia and Florida, but 
has thus far survived in our Northern garden without proteetion. 
Hebaceous plants, even if perfectly hardy, when covered at the ap- 
proach of winter with a forkful of coarse manure, seem to enjoy it 
SO HGR, and to come out so much better in spring, that it is worth 
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while to give, at least those of doubtful hardiness, this simple pro- 
‘tection when practicable. The stems of the scarlet Hibiscus grow in 
the garden to nearly ten feet high. The much divided leaves give 
the plant a more slender aspect than the others. The flowers on 
slender stems have their petals narrowed below, and when expanded 


desirable greenhouse plant. 
An annual species, H. esculentus, is cultivated in gardens, 


especially at the South, as Okra, its mucilaginous pods being 
used in the popular dish called ‘‘gumbo.” An annual species of 
Hibiscus, H. Trioum, is seen in old gardens, and as an escape from 
q them is called ‘‘ Bladder Ketmia,” and ‘‘ The Flower of an Hour.” 
g Among shrubby species the ‘‘Rose of China,” Hibiscus rosa- 
__-Simensis, was formerly much prized as a greenhouse plant. Its 


“more recent introductions. The shrub known as ‘‘ Rose of Sharon,” 
_ .Aibiscus Syriacus, is from the Levant. It is hardy and has pro- 
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_ brilliant scarlet flowers have not been exceeded in beauty by many | 
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duced a great number of double and single forms with handsomely-- 


marked rose and purple flowers. | ‘There are also several forms with 
variegated foliage. One of these, Buist’s, is one of the most promi- 
nent variegated shrubs we have grown. 

One who examines the structure of the flowers in the Mallow 
family would be warranted in assuming that if there were ever 
flowers constructed to facilitate the operations of the hybridizer, 
it must be these. Notwithstanding this appearance, they have been 
found in practice to be among the most difficult to hybridize. Mr. 
A. S. Fuller, who has experimented largely in hybridizing species. 
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NATIVE MARSH MALLOWS. 


of Abutilon, fully describes, in his work on the propagation of plants, 
his successes as well as the many difficulties met with. Notwith- 
standing that there have been failures, failures in matters of this 
kind, which we may hope to overcome by care and patience, should 
act only as a stimulus and encouragement to the ambitious horti-. 


culturist, and we hope that some one may undertake to hybridize 
our native species of Hibiscus, and meet with abundant reward. | 
Many of the most beautiful and desirable flowers of our gardens and 

conservatories are the results of skill and patience in hybridizing... 
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Daisy Mat. 
noe See 

Those who have given attention to the article 
describing fancy mats in a previous issue of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST know just how to pro- 
ceed with a daisy mat until it is ready for the 
flowers. All that was said in regard to arranging 
the pansies, and fastening them in among the 
moss, will apply as well to daisies, except that the 
stems of a few small ones should be left a little 
longer, so that, instead of seeming to peep out just 
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FIG.2. FIG.3. 


FIG. t; 
METHOD OF MAKING PETALS. 


on the surface, they may rise a little above the 


moss, and turn their cheery faces this way and that 
above it. A small mat for a tiny bracket is very 
handsome made of moss long enough to droop over 
the edge, and almost conceal its support, with sev- 
eral daisies ina cluster rising from the moss at one 
side, as though just picked and placed there by 
some tasteful hand. 

For white daisies, choose pure white zephyr, not 
tinted in the least, for the petals; clear yellow for 
the centers; and wire like that used for the pan- 
sies. Cut some of the wire into three-inch pieces 
for the petals; take four strands of white wool, 
any length; fold a piece of wire in the middle over 
the wool, about an inch.from one end (see Fig. 1), 
and twist the wire tightly, close up to the wool; 
take one strand of the wool and wind it closely 
about the wire several times, covering it com- 
pletely; turn the long strands over the short ones 
(see Fig. 2); draw all down evenly on the wire, 
side by side—none crossing over others—and wind 
fine white thread closely around*wool and wire 
together (see Fig. 3), leaving a smooth, narrow 
petal, not over three-quarters of an inch long, 
above the thread—it should not be over half an 
inch in length for a small daisy—and cut off the 
wool. Make from ten to twelve petals, according 
to length, for one daisy. 

Take a piece of wire six inches long, and seven 
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FIG. 4. RAVELED MOSS FRINGE. 


or eight strands of yellow wool, and make the 
center as for pansies, only larger, and shear it off 
about half an inch from the wire. For a medium- 
sized flower, use ten petals; arrange five of them 
evenly around the center so that nothing but the 
smooth surface willshow,and wind dull green wool 
a few times around; place the remaining five so 
that one will appear in each space between the 
first five, with outer points in an even circle; wind 
the green wool evenly down over the thick portion 
below, and to the end of the stem, where it should 
be fastened by the wire. 

Make some smaller than others; curve the petals 
of a few, but leave the greater part of them nearly 
flat; fasten two or three together by twisting the 
stems, as shown, and they are ready for their place 
in the mat. 

Choose deep golden yellow wool for petals, pad 


rich dark aura for centers of vealed? datsise,? 


which may be larger than the white ones if desired; 
the center should not be sheared flat, but be made 
very full, and rounded up over the top. A cluster 
of long-stemmed daisies, white or yellow, look 
very prettily mingled with light, feathery sprays 
of dried grasses, or with drooping pressed ial 
for a winter bouquet. 

Are there not many among the readers of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST who love to make ob- 
jects of beauty from seemingly useless materials ? 
—those who like to utilize bits and scraps that 
others would consign to the rag-bag? I have seen 
a pretty mat that looked like a genuine bed of 
moss; soft, bright and crisp, and very durable, 
with nothing about it to betray its lowly origin, 
yet it cost but a few cents. If you will agree to 
wait until you have seen one before scorning the 
humble material from which it is made I will 
whisper the secret to you. The moss was once a 
white home-spun-wool stocking, which, after hay- 
ing done good service as such, had been thrown 
aside with white wool rug pieces, and with them 
colored a deep, rich green with package dye. 
Being somewhat clouded and mottled, it seemed 
good for nothing, but was saved because of its 
beautiful mossy shade. 

Fig. 4 shows how it was afterwards converted 
into moss, with very little labor. Beginning atthe 
stocking top, it was cut lengthwise into strips 
three inches wide; each strip received two rows of 
firm machine stitching close to one edge, as shown 
in illustration, and was then raveled as far as the 
stitching would permit, thus forming strips of moss 
fringe with a narrow heading, which were used 
just as were the knit zephyr strips previously 
described. The mat was a decided success—pro- 
nounced by some even prettier than zephyr—and 
its owner has given it an honored place in her 
pretty parlor, where, alas!—like so many in this 


FIG. 5. DAISIES READY FOR MAT. 


world of change—in its exalted position of orna- 
mental ease, it has seemingly forgotten thatit was 
ever obliged to “ walk afoot” in obscurity. 


Pretty Window Decorations. 


cheat 

There is nothing that so makes, or mars, a room 
as its window decorations. Heavy curtains in 
warm weather, or even in winter, in very small 
rooms, give a stuffy look and make one feel as if 
gasping for air. One of the daintiest and freshest 
of curtains for either bed-rooms, sitting-rooms or 
home parlors, is dotted Swiss. Loop back with 
ribbons (if money is no object), but unless you can 
renew these whenever they lose their freshness, it 
will be cheaper to buy the brass chains, which 
come in twisted links, and are very tasteful, at 
twenty-five cents each. Next to Swiss comes 
fancy scrim, which may be had from seven cents a 
yard up, with open stripes of ‘‘drawn work.” 


Madras is more expensive, but, if you do not tire of — 


it, is quite as cheap in the long run as Swiss, which 
must be laundried. It comes in subdued shades 
and in rich oriental patterns, and can be made to 
harmonize with any surroundings. Cream cheese 
cloth is pretty until it loses its freshness, but is 
not so desirable at six cents as the fancy scrim, 
which has more dressing. The former soon be- 
comes limp and stringy. Sash curtains must be of 
soft material, such as mull, Madras or China silk. 
Cream, yellow or shell-pink, give the prettiest 
effect, suggesting the golden glow of a sunset, or 
the rosy tint of asunrise. For bedrooms, use some 


material that can de ladindeisa. "Kensington, 
erepe, a sort of fleecy. fabric, is very sheer, and : 


pretty for bedrooms or sitting-rooms. Itisa cotton “AN . 
material, a yard wide, and sells for fifty cents” ae 


yard. 
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Embroidered “ Hug-me-tight.” | 
———a>_ f “ 

The lounge-pillow illustrated is a large, so 
ster-pillow, designed for comfort and utility, as 
well as beauty. A wide, easy lounge is now deemed 
a necessity in almost all rooms devoted to family 
comfort; but large, soft, easy pillows, so made and. 
dressed as to look neat and tidy and yet admit of 
careless treatment, are not so common. Pillows 


for every-day service cannot be used long without 4 


becoming badly soiled unless protected by tidies, 


PRETTY _ LOUNGE-PILLOW. 


or covers of some sort, which are a constant source 
of annoyance, they are so liable to be displaced © 
and rumpled up, if not wholly thrown aside. 

The embroidered linen * Hug-me-tight”? here 
shown cannot be easily displaced (as its name in- 
dicates), and, being an endless cover, the pillow is — 
protected on all sides and can be turned about in 


_any way to fit the needs of the weary one using it. 


The bolster-pillow, made of material to match the 
lounge-cover and as long as the lounge is wide, 
needs no description. The ‘“ Hug-me-tight’”? may | 
be made of a width of linen, or any pretty, washa- 
ble material, long enough to tightly encircle the 
pillow; the hems at the sides should be decorated | 
with a row of hem-stitching or drawn work, and 
any of the pretty pillow designs to be found in 
every stamping outfit may be embroidered upon it, 
or, as in our model, floral sprays may be scattered 
carelessly all around it. The ends may be simply 
seamed together before the sides are hemmed, or 
one end, after being finished off like the sides, 
may be lapped over the other and stitched to is 
invisibly. 

Slip the case on the pillow and secure it with a 
safety-pin under the hem on each side; and the 
family, generally, may take naps upon it, or the 
children toss and tumble it, and it will remain the 
same—until it has to be removed for cleansing and. 
its mate put in its place. 


A Handsome Cover for a Stool. 


RAO Ka 

This plainly-carved stool of ordinary wood, seen. 
in Fig. 1, may be stained and varnished, or gilded, 
according to fancy. The cushion, made of ticking, 


FIG. 1. 


CARVED STOOL COMPLETE. 


is filled compactly either with horse-hair, feathers 
or excelsior; it is covered around its edges with a 
puff of plush about five inches deep; then it is 
nailed on to the seat, finishing it with a woolen ball 
fringe, with a heading, which may be either sewed © 
on or tacked on with gilt-headed tacks. 
is embroidered on very coarse embroidery canvas, — 
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ori ; as seen in Fig. 2, which shows the original size; 
over four of the interlacing threads of the canvas 


with ‘‘Daghestan chenille” (a new soft, woolen, 
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FIG. 2. CANVAS AND STITCH. 


chenille-like thread, solely invented to imitate the 
rich Caucasian or Daghestan rugs, which differ from 
the Smyrna rugs mainly in their style 
of design and combination of color). 
When the embroidery is completed, 
turn down the edges of the canvas 
and finish the cover with a thick silk 
cord, as seen in Fig. 1; then fasten it 


the corners with chenille balls and 
tassels. A special needle (Fig. 3.) had 
to be invented for this embroidery, 
the eye of which is a hook, into which 
this thread is laid; then the slide on 
the needle is pushed ov-:r it to fasten 
it,which akesitresemblea machine 
needle with a ring to it, as seen in 
Fig.2. Our design (Fig. 4) is executed 
in two shades of green, dark and 
light, the solid black squares in the 
pattern standing for the dark, and 


FIG. 3. 
NEEDLE. 
those with the fine horizontal lines for the light 


shade. The figures are worked in three shades of 
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FIG. 4. DESIGN OF CUSHION. 


brown, three of blue and three of red. The ground 
of the center, represented by the straight lines, is 
worked in maize (corn) color. Rugs may be worked 
in the same manner. 


How to Avoid a Cold. 


— 


Curing acold is not always easy. The great thing 
is to avoid it. An almost infallible preventive of 
a cold is a daily cold morning bath, but every one 
eannot take this. There are some people who can- 
not endure the shock of a cold bath; and it cer- 
tainly takes a strong constitution to get out of bed 
and take a cold bath in a cold room. A warm bath 


should ofily be taken at night, or when one can: 


avoid exposure to the open air for an hour or two 
afterwards. A young friend of ours laid the foun- 
dation of a cold from which she never recovered 
by taking a warm bath and going out immediately 
after on a chill October day. 

Another cause of colds is over-clothing. If you 
are going to take a long drive on a cold day, there 
is not much danger of this; but, in exercising or 
walking, depend on the exercise to keep you warm 
and wear fewer wraps. It is a bad fashion to 
accustom one’s-self to the use of a muffler. The 
least exposure without it is sure to be followed by 
asore throat, and children, at least, seldom remem- 
ber to don this superfluous garment with more 
than fitful regularity. If you are subject to colds 


over the cushion, and decorate it at_ 
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never sit and toast yourself over the fire, be it 
ever so tempting. 

Remember that it is not in really cold weather 
that the severest colds are taken. Itis during the 
treacherous days of a thaw, and during the autumn 
days, which open so brightly, with a warm sun 
shining until the middle of the afternoon, when a 
chill, raw wind arises, which we never seem to 
learn to prepare for. 

Cold feet is a serious reason for the colds of chii- 
dren from babies up. Babies are too young, and 
most children too thoughtless to know why they 
are uncomfortable, and so, unless some ‘wiser head 
orders an occasional toasting of the little feet, 
colds are the result. Always see that the children 
go to bed with warm feet. 


Wall Dusters. 
aisles OEE 3 
Canton-flannel wall-dusters, or broom-dusters, as 
they are sometimes called, are a great convenience 
when one wishes to thoroughly dust the walls on 
sweeping day, as every housekeeper who has tried 
them can testify. For ordinary uses a set of plain 
bags with draw-strings run in the tops will answer 
all purposes, but if made like the pair in our 
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WALL DUSTERS. 


sketch they are so very pretty and odd, besides be- 
ing cheap and convenient, that a set of them would 
make a very neat and acceptable present for any 
housekeeper, especially those to whom all pretty 
things are dedicated—the Leginners just fitting up 
their new nests. Three or more will be needed for 
a set; to make them like the designs given, un- 
bleached Canton flannel, unbleached knit- 
ting cotton, and a little fast-colored coarse 
embroidery cotton will be required. Make 
plain bags as wide as the broom and deep 
enough to just about half cover it, and finish 
at the tops with plain hems; then with a 
poirted crochet-hook and the knitting cot- 
ton crochet directly into the hem as follows: 
Begin at the side seam with one treble, chain 
three, pass a space as long as the three chain, 
and work another treble in hem, chain three, 
—go on in this way the whole length of the 
hem and join; go around four times more 
and finish with small scallops at the top; 
run a twisted cord into the upper row of 
holes and tip each end with a tassel. The 
lettering, and the branch, and spider-web, 
or any other chosen design, are to be worked 
in coarse outline or chain stitch with the red, blue, 
or brown cotton, the object being to produce not 
fine work but a showy effect. Fast-colored yarn is 
as good or better than the embroidery cotton and 
more rapidly worked; sometimes the crochet work 
is also in colored yarn to match, but, unless one is 
very sure that it will endure washing and boiling, 
the unbleached is better. 
AER 36 APSE 8B SERS beh 
Sleeve Covers. 
Ga ot 

This simple little contrivance for keeping the 
sleeves of pretty afternoon dresses from being 
soiled while washing dishes, or during the many 
little evening tasks that must be attended to by 


SLEEVE-COVERS. 


busy housekeepers, is so plainly shown in the 
sketch that it hardly needs description, It is a 
pair of sleeve-covers made of long stocking-legs 
that, fit the arm closely; they are hemmed at the 
wrist, and metal fastenings, taken from an old 
stocking supporter, are sewed to the top, by which 


‘from the long roll ¥ 


. shown in oursketch 


they are easily attached to the sleeve and held up’ 
securely. A pair may sometimes be cut from the. 


sleeves of an old Jersey waist. If desired they 
may not fit so closely, but in that case it is well to 
run elastic in the wrist hems. They are handy to 
wear over any sleeve, but especially so over the 
loose, full sleeves now so much worn, holding them 
back snugly out of the way of water-drops and 
stains. . 
ee 


Case for a Sand-Bag. 

apatites . 
Within two or three years the use of heated sand- 
bags in place of freestones, or the more comforta-. 
ble but sometimes treacherous rubber water-bags, 
has increased in popularity to such an extent that 
it is needless recounting their merits; but to those 
who have never used them we would say that, be- 
sides retaining heat a long time and being easy to 
handle, their greatest recommendation is their 
easy adaptability to any spot or position in which 

one may wish to -7==e> fF 
place them. Some; 
have an assortment {;7::::: 
of them on hand, ¥-- 


and small square 
ones for the sick- 
room, to the com- 
fortable “foot- 
warmers” for gen- 
eral family use. 
One of the latter is 
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or at least the out- Seuees 
side case is shown. mb orcs Spend 
The sand-bag itself {\-.:< 
is only a plain, ob- 
long case of stout 
twilled drilling or 
thickly-fulled flan- 
nel, so thick and 
firm that none of OAS CORR: 
the sand can work out through it, and get soft and 
yielding; it should not be filled quite full, as that 
makes it too solid and hard. They are so often 
soiled by coming in contact with the stove or some 
of its furniture that it is best always to have one 
or two cases into which the bag may be slipped af- 
ter being heated. 

The subject of our sketch is such a case. It is 


s 
eerte 5 


made of cream-white linen towelling, soft and — 


thick; it is a plain case a little larger than the bag, 
open at one end where the front and back are 
both rounded off to form short flaps, which are 
folded one over the other and held in place by a 
button and button-hole. On the front side the fol- 
lowing suggestive lines are worked in outline 
stitch with coarse red marking cotton: 
‘I bring thee hot sands, 
Hot sands from the shore, 
All golden and glowing, 
So shiver no more. 

Should the case be a small one the inscription 
might be only: 

I bring thee hot sands, 
So shiver no more. 

The cases are sometimes made of pretty colored 
flannel, embroidered with silk, but the towelling 
or soft canvas, or denim, is better, for they may be 
washed without injury. 


A Pretty Handkerchief Box. © 


bakin 8. 

The materials are a paper box, several sheets of 
tissue paper, preferably dark and pale green, 
enough pale green ribbon with a picot edge to make 
a pretty knot, aneat and skillful hand, and the eye 
of an artist. The result is a pretty fancy article at 
a cost of thirty cents, that will please your dearest 


friend by way of a birthday, or Christmas gift, or 


will sell for as much as you can find it in your con- 
science to ask for it at a church fair. Let the box 
be of stout pasteboard,and of an appropriate shape 
and size. If you could get a new cigar-box, it 


would be better than one of pasteboard, but I 


should despair of getting the odor of tobacco out 
of an old one. Crinkle the tissue paper by twist- 
ing it in a tight roll, and then shaking it out. You 
can buy it crinkled, but the cost is slightly more. 


Cover the box inside with the pale green paper, | 


sticking it neatly to the edges with mucilage. Cut 
a sheet of stiff letter paper just to fit the inside of 
the box; cover this on both sides with the tissue 
paper, putting a very thin layer of wadding 
sprinkled with sachet powder on the uppermost 
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side. Line the cover in the same manner. If you 


- take an ordinary box, you must cut off the rim of 


the cover and sew it to the back of the box with 


very stout thread, being careful to leave the 
stitches loose enough so that the cover will shut 


-easily. Cover the outside of the box with dark 


green tissue paper; lay wadding over the top to 
give it a cushioned look, and then cover it with 


alternate bands of light and dark paper laid 


ait 


aetoss “diagonally. Stretch a band of pale green 
‘ribbon across the longest way of the box, paint 


‘‘ Handkerchiefs ”’ on it in gilt letters, and fasten a 
knot of the ribbon a little to the left of the mid- 
dle. A loop of the ribbon is glued between the 
covering and the lining of the cover to lift it up 
by. Glove boxes, using a corset-box, can be made 
to match. 


Two Wives. 
M. C. GIFFORD. 
———— >> 

They were schoolmates in youth. Each had 
saved a small sum from her meager earnings; 
each had married a farmer with limited means; 
neither had parents able to furnish elaborate 
outfits. 

Nellie Chase fondly loved music; so her first 
housekeeping purchase was a parlor organ. At 
the same time practical Emma Payne invested a 
somewhat smaller sum in a flock of fine-wool 
sheep. Nellie decided that a wedding reception 
would not cost much, and the presents would more 
than pay the expense; Emma declared that she 
would reserve the reception for her silver anni- 
versary or some other convenient season. Their 
marriage trousseaus were noticably contrasting. 
Emma’s serviceable black silk and firm brown 
serge, with the necessary accompaniments, con- 
stituted her purchases; but Nellie insisted upon a 
cream surah with lace drapery, a, black satin, a 
drab wool tea-gown, a Henrietta traveling suit, 
and hats and gloves in profusion. Emma turned 
her money into a model cook-stove, with modern 
utensils; Nellie saw economy in buying a second- 
hand stove—‘ it costs so much less and will do just 
as well for the kitchen.’ Will Chase approved 
his wife’s choice, for he was stylishly disposed and 
lacked that depth of mind that would have enabled 
him to discriminate closely. 

The first of April came, and the two young farm- 
ers moved on to leased farms and began the great 
battle for bread. Truman and Emma gave little 
thought to parlor arrangements, but pantry, 
kitchen and sitting-room were comfortably and 
conveniently fitted up, although with no ostenta- 
tious display. 

On my way to call on Mrs. Chase I passed Truman 
Payne, who was busily hauling rails to repair a 
fence; but Will Chase said the wind blew so hard 
he thought he would have ‘‘a good sing;’’ so my 
arrival found the Chases occupying the parlor. I 


_ did not wish to disturb the “sing,” and at my 
request it went on, Nellie’s sweet soprano and 
-Will’s fine tenor furnishing enchantment for my 


ears, while I had opportunity to survey the elegant 
plush furniture, lambrequins, pedestals, statues, 
vases, and pictures by the score. An April shower 
prolonged my stay and compelled me to remain to 
tea. As we entered the kitchen, which answered 
the two-fold purpose of cook-room and dining- 
room, many were Nellie’s explanations. 
the table mother used when she began housekeep- 
ing; this set of glassware came with baking-pow- 
der; these chairs Will bought at an auction for 
half their worth; this cake-basket, this pickle 
easter and that butter-dish were wedding pres- 
ents. I tell youit pays to make a wedding.” The 
butter-dish suggested the inquiry, ‘Do you make 
butter ?’? ‘*‘ Well, I really know so little about 
butter-making that I asked old Mrs. Jones over at 


- the next house if she would just as soon tend the 


mitk, and she seemed glad of the chance. I 
thought getting rid of this work would give me 
spare time to keep in practice with my music.” 
‘¢ You keep fowls, do you not?” I ventured again. 


. “Oh, yes; Will said we could not run a farm with- 


out hens; so he bought twenty. He takes care of 


them; it isn’t much work—only feeding them and 
hunting the eggs.”’ 

At the Paynes’ Emma tended the poultry, and 
the first biddy that gave signs of sitting was en- 
eouraged by being given a choice clutch of eggs 
from a pure-blood stock. The designing turkey 
hens could not evade her watchful eye. The 
golden butter prints turned out by her skillful 
hands found ready sale, and in June her sheep 


“This is 


were shorn and the one hundred and fifty pounds 
of wool readily turned into forty-five dollars of 
golden coin. It did not take Emma long to invest 
the money, and glad was Truman Payne when his 
wife handed him the canceled note, though not 
due, for a cow he had purchased. 

When an invalid friend, desirous of seeking the 
invigorating, fresh, country air, applied to her for 
board for herself and her nurse, Truman felt that 
the burden would prove too great; but Emma, be- 
lieving herself equal to the emergency, convinced 
him otherwise, and the first rainy day was spent 
in fitting the *‘ parlor” for Mrs. Gilman. A carpet 
was too expensive, and really not suitable for the 
invalid’s room; so some lively green paint was 
applied to the floor, and rugs here and there 
finished the floor decoration. The light drab 
paper, unsoiled by former occupants, did service 
for the walls, and a bedroom suit completed the 
expense. 

Mrs. Gilman soon began to mend. The pure air 
and bright light of her well-ventilated room 


soon impelled her to go out into the sunshine, | 


while the delicious cream, the savory soup, the 
fresh eggs and the tender broilers courted her 
appetite. Eight weeks’ stay changed her to appar- 
ent health, and every week added ten dollars toa 
purse that could well bear the inflation after the 
bedroom suit had been paid for. Mrs. Gilman now 
became the direct purchaser of Payne’s butter, at 
city retail price, an item not to be lost sight of by 
successful farmers. 

At Thanksgiving the well-fattened poultry that 
had made such raid on the corn were exchanged 
for seventy-five dollars and gave Emma a nest-egg 
for future speculation. The increase of the sheep- 
fold was submitted to a city butcher, and this ap- 
prisal, with the wool money, showed an income 
equal to the expense of the purchase of the flock 
lacking five dollars. This gave the happy couple 
an incentive to keep more sheep and less cows 
another year. x 

The Paynes kept strict oversight to their busi- 
ness; still every Sabbath found them in the church 
and workers in the school. They rode much, but 
never with the single motive of pleasure. They 
believed that 

“ Pleasures are like poppies spread— 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed,” 
but a couple could not have been found that 
really enjoyed themselves better. Home reading 
prompted an occasional addition to their library. 
Economy, not parsimony, was their rule of life, 
and a true debt and credit account gave them 
knowledge of their financial standing. Saving 
makes far greater raid on tact than earning. 


-Emma’s keen business mind conceived many , 


plans, sanctioned or revised by Truman’s inter- 
ested consideration, which when executed proved 
the truth of the adage: ‘*Two heads together are 
better than one.’”’?’ Emma prepared several bottles 
of surplus pickles, that readily exchanged at the 
grocer’s for raisins and spices for winter use. 
Many another device did this wife carry into exe- 
cution that gave Farmer Payne encouragement. 
There are two forces that compel vigor—the one 
encouraging success, the other reverse evidence. 


Will Chase saw before the first year had passed | 


that his wife, though dearly loved, was mot the 
practical helpmeet a farmer needed, so resolved 
to couple speculation with farm labors, and thus 
supplement her deficiencies. The Paynes found 
no trouble in making “ both ends meet,’’ but the 
cycle of the year left an are in Will Chase’s finan- 
cial circle that demanded a chattel mortgage as a 
span. 

The Paynes desired a five-years lease of the same 
farm. The contract completed, retired Farmer Ben- 
nett chuckled and said: *** You’ll be rich enough to 
buy me out when this contract ends.” He had 
often expressed an approvalof their management, 
and at the happy Christmas-tide gave tangible 
evidence by the gift of a fine Jersey heifer to 
Emma, who proved her gratitude, and led him into 
a pending discussion of the policy of adopting a 
creamery. ‘I don’t take to this new-fangled no- 
tion,” said Mr. Bennett, ‘‘ but talk it over, and if 
you two pull together I’ll bear half the expense.” 
Result—an even start. 

Will Chase beat about without a magnet, couldn’t 
find the polestar guide to success, and didn’t know 
whether it was best to remain or look up another 
farm, with better prospective. A pleasure horse 
had eaten a fair share of the might-have-been sur- 
plus grain, half of his half of the butter went to 
pay old Mrs. Jones for the making, and the poultry 


didn’t flourish on feed alone... Any denial chafed 


p 


-Nellie’s selfish nature as cucumber vines did her (oe 
She, like many another delude@ > 
woman, had looked upon her marriage as the ter- 


dainty hands. 


mination of trials—the living problem to be solved 
by another mind, who must make the rule, carry — 
out the physical illustration, and demonstrate and 
whenever demanded furnish financial proof of 
solution. Nellie’s detestation of moving helped 
Will to deciue to try the same farm another year, 
though neither had any special love for the-werk _ 
thus laid before them, and both were of the opin- . 
ion that “farming dvesn’t pay.” They both ar- 
dently loved gay society, and no neighboring 
dance seemed complete without their presence. 
Nellie’s wardrobe required remodelings and affixes. 
Will had been tolerably succesful in buying farm 
produce and cou signing to a city commission agent, 
and the revenue thus gained enabled him to meet 
the demands of ‘‘ society.’’ 

While society was absorbing the Chases’ minds 
the enterprising Paynes were steadily pushing to 


completion various small jobs to avert a multitude 


of cares during the more busy season of summer 
and insurethe profit of farming. 

At the end of the first year’s experience we leave 
these two home-makers—the one fully equipped 
to drive business, the other driven to business. 
ausing, after a vista of years, we see the one a 
happy couple, flourishing under their ‘own vine 
and fig tree,” with shining heads about them, dis- 
pensing sweetest music and calling them that 
blessed name, “‘ Dear parents.” But ah! the music 
has ceased in the other home, and the husband, . 
mourning the early fall of his wife, exclaims: ‘‘Sad 
and mysterious are the dealings of Providence 
with me.”’ 


Inexpensive House Furnishing. 
i 

In everything pertaining to one’s home, and 
home life, it is really the little things that are of 
the greatest importance. It is the little acts of 
kindness that make us happy, their omission that 
constitutes our misery. It is the attention to little 
details that results in a well-laid table and a well- 
cooked dinner. It is the little touches that a taste- 
ful woman can give to a room that constitutes its 
real furnishing. You may have rich carpets, cost- 
ly furniture, pictures and bric-a-brac, and your 
house may still lack the home look that another 
far simpler home may possess in an enviable de- 
gree. 

We were lately a guest at a country house, where 
the spare room in its fresh and dainty beanty 
must certainly have been a joy forever. When we 
complimented our hostess upon her taste, she said 
apologetically that she could do no better, having 
very little money. Even to the painting and 
papering, it was the work of her own hands, and 
this woman had five children and did all the work 
of the house, including the boarding of hired men 
through the summer. 

The room was rather large and square, after the 
manner of country rooms. The woodwork was 
painted a pale green, or rather a robin’s egg blue, 
and the paper with a ground of something the 
same shade had wild roses flung over it in careless 
profusion. It is seldom one finds so pretty a paper 
at ten cents aroll. If you cannot find your ideal 
at the village store, wait until you can go to some 
larger city, or until some friend can get it for you, 
first sending you samples. The papering of a room 
is an important element in its furnishing. In fact, 
it is impossible to make a room look really pretty 
with a hideous paper on its walls. The floor was 
covered with plain white matting, with here and 
there a rug of home manufacture. A home-made 
lounge, directions for making which this lady said 
she had taken from the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, was covered with cretonne, having a cream 
ground well covered with conventionajized blue - 
flowers. The chairs were rush-bottomed and a 
century old. They had been painted with the 
same color as the woodwork, and the rush seats a 
cream white. There was one rush-bottomed rocker 
and one of the high-backed wooden rockers known 
as ** Boston rockers.’’ These latter sell for $1.50. 
Both of these rockers were cushioned with cre- 
tonne, to match the covering of the lounge. 

There was no closet, a common defect in country 
houses built half a century ago. To remedy this a 
three-cornered shelf had been bracketed in one 
corner of the room, with a curtain suspended by 
means of a rod and rings. On the under side of 
this shelf were screwed double hooks for hanging 
clothes. A similar shelf under this and about a 


- ‘foot from the floor, was eonvenient for shoes or 
hat boxes. On the'top stood an ordinary stone jar 
vor ‘ereck”’’ of a grey-blue shade, with bands of 
-darker blue, filled with daisies, clover blooms and 
grasses. The shades were of ecru Holland, with 


‘gash curtains of dotted Swiss muslin. A valance 


“of the cretonne hung by pole and rings at the top 
_ "ef each window and took away the otherwise plain 

q - ook, 

_  "feowashstand and bureau, by the way, were an 
“entirely novel idea to us. A shelf twenty inches 

- wide was bracketed to the wall thirty inches from 
‘the floor for the former, and another of the same 
‘width, three feet from the floor formed the bureau. 
“Fhese were curtained with cretonne, and had a 
‘shelf midway for holding personal or bed linen. 
‘The tops were covered with white muslin tacked 
“on, and over this white bureau covers were laid. 


Above the bureau hung a glass framed in wood | 


‘tinted blue, and shading off almost to white at the 
"Ynmner edge. This frame had a-spray of wild roses 
ypainted in one corner. The bedstead, a time- 


honored affair with high posts, had a valanee of 


-cretonne, and a hand-knitted counterpane. Proba- 
‘bly not more than ten or fifteen dollars in money 
thad been expended in the furnishing of this room, 
which to us was far more charming than many we 
Avave seen which cost ten times the sum. 
oe . 
Musicians of the Field and Hearth. 


MARY E. MURTFELDT. 


: —>_ 
It is in the order of the Orthoptera that we find 
tthe musicians to constitute a full field orchestra. 
Wield locusts, popularly knoWn as “ grasshoppers,” 
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MOLE CRICKET. 


thouse, meadow and tree crickets, orchelimums 
‘and katydids, are but a few of the “stars” of this 
mumerous troupe. The midsummer heats, which 
somewhat diminish bird music, afford the most 
favorable temperature for the resonance of insect 
music. Throughout the Middle States, East and 
West, the first ‘“‘rehearsal” is given about the 
fourth of July, when all the meadows are a-gleam 
with the mimic lanterns of the fire-fly. The 
rickets, orchelimums and the more robust and 
common locusts alone give the matinees. The 
Jocusts climbing aloft on the stems of stout 
grasses ‘‘fiddle’”’ away by the hour, using the 
thighs of each hind leg alternately for a bow, and 
the ridged surface of the upper wings for the vio- 
fin, and they now and then vary this performance 
by rattling together the margins of the wings in 
short flights, producing a cortinel-like sound. 
Meantime, the soft musical burr of the slender 
and graceful orchelimums lulls the senses, and the 
merry chirp of the cricket is interjected to mark 
the time. As twilight deepens one and another 
instrument is added to the chorus, and where trees 
are numerous it is often impossible for human be- 
angs to carry on conversation at a distance of ten 
feet. Indeed, last summer I distinctly heard this 
insect chorus in the night above all the din and 
roar of an express train on which I was a passen- 
ger. With these louder notes sometimes mingles a 
peculiar, murmurous chirping, heard more fre- 
quently from damp, grassy hollows, which may 
be traced to that rare and curious creature, the 
mole cricket (Gryllotalpa), seen at Fig. 1 in our 
engraving. This is the largest of the so-called 
crickets, and is fossorial in its habits, spending its 
days in digging its underground galleries, and at 
favorable seasons emerging at night to inhale the 
dewy air and practise its little tune. 
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Conspicuous among the strictly nocturnal ehoris- 
ters are the beautiful green locustida, known pop- 


| ularly and poetically as ‘“‘katydids,’’ which are 


entitled to more than a passing mention. There 
is quite a family of them, and eaeh species has its 
eharacteristic note and style. Their musical in- 
struments, though differing in tone and power, 
consist in all the species of a pair of tabourets, 
situated on the back and forming part of the base 
of the wings, and in playing the latter are slowly 
half opened and closed, producing a peculiar, 
melodious rattle, which, when the movements are 
rapid, in some of the species, blends more or less 
into a continuous note. 

Leading them all in interest is the true or broad- 
winged katydid (Cyrtophylius concavus), Fig. 2, the 
only one of the group. whose large, convex outer 
wings entirely enclose the body, and the trans- 
parent, lace-like under-wings. In the males the 
musical apparatus is conspicuous just back of the 
thorax. It consists of overlapping plates of trans- 
lucent smoky-brown membrane, with a raised 
encireling frame and horny cross ridges. As the 
wings are slightly raised and alternately opened 
and closed, the ridges of one plate grate against 
those of the other, and produce distinct sounds, 


Concavus is so absolutely dumb. No doubt she 
alone, of all the world, knows what it was that 
“Katy” did. The cousin that most resembles the 
true katy is the angular-winged katydid (Micro- 
eentrus retinervis, Fig. 3. It is this species whose 
rows of gray-brown, bivalvular eggs are so com- 
mon on slender twigs and vines, and are also often 
found on the cords of our window shades, or any 
other convenient string indoers. I have even,had 
them very neatly placed on the band of my sewing- 
machine—all of which proves defective instinet in 
avery important matter. 

The stridulation of this angular-winged species 
is more rapid and continuous than that of concavus, 
and has been compared to the “rasping of a stiff 
quill drawn across a coarse file,’”’ but with a more 
musical quality. 

Another less obtrusive, but no less interesting, 


NARROW-WINGED KATYDID. 


member of this group is the narrow-winged katy- 
did (Phaneroptera curvicanda), Fig. 4. Before it 


W4 attains its wings, this species may often be found 
4 on low oak bushes, where it is eonspicuous for its 
@| bright coloring,—the body being beautifully orna- 
w7| mented on top in yellow and crimson. At maturity 
fei its green color is somewhat tinged with purple. 
# [ts note is a soft little zeep, zeep, zeep, to which its 


dutiful mate—more favored in this respect than 
her female relatives—responds with a little musical 


a chirp produced by a sudden extension of the wings 


: et as if for flight. 


There is another small family of nocturnal musi- 


; cians which cannot conscientiously be omitted 


fj from the list. These are the snowy tree crickets 
oe (Fig. 5), chiefly remarkable for the piercing shrill- 
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BROAD-WINGED KATYDID. 


resembling iteration and contradiction, which goes 
on for hours without apparent fatigue or diminu- 
tion of enjoyment on the part of the performer— 
whatever may be the feelings of the listener. To 
what fanciful mind we are indebted for the trans- 
lation of these interrupted raspings into the ac- 
cusation and denial with which we now associate 
them, not even a legend remains to tellus. Occa- 
sionally a poet’s inspiration moves him to disclose 
the secret, but not a single ‘“ katy’’ seems to have 
accepted the explanation, for to every one he 
seems to make only this reply: 
“T sit among the leaves here, when evening zephyrs sigh, 

And those that listen to my voice I love to mystify. 

I never tell them all [ know, altho’ I’m often bid, 

I laugh at curiosity, and chirrup Katydid!” 


It is a pity, perhaps, that Mrs. Cyrtophyllus 


ness and loudness of their notes. Of these Gcan- 
thus niveus and @. latipennis are most common. 


q@ They are small and very delicate in their structure, 


and are, in fact, a mere diaphanous embodiment 
of sound. The wings of the males are broad and 


glassy, and in the act of shrilling are elevated at - 


right angles to the slender body, and vibrated soe 
rapidly as to appear perfectly motionless. 


awaken one at night or more effectually banish 
sleep than to have one of these filmy atoms sud- 
denly strike into his piercing solo from the folds 
of the window curtain, amid which he can only by 
the closest scrutiny be detected. 


Apple Butter. 
—[—=>—__ 

This old-fashioned and wholesome preserve, or 
sauce, is still made on some farms, and its prepara- 
tion is a part of the regular farm work in autumn. 
The first step in its preparation is to evaporate or 
boil down a quantity of sweet cider; hence it is 
often called “‘cider apple sauce.’ If there is a 
large cauldron or set kettle, as there is on many 
farms, that may be used; otherwise, one or more 
large kettles are provided with proper support, so 
that a fire may be made under them. There will be 
much stirring to be done, and long wooden stirrers 
should be provided. A barrel of cider is boiled 
down to eight gallons. While the cider is being 
boiled the apples are prepared. Formerly this was 
done by “ paring-bees,” at which the neighbors 
assisted. Now, there are numerous apple-parers, 
some of which not only pare, but core and quarter 
the apples, and do the work very expeditiously. 
The apples should be sweet ones; of a kind that 
will cook tender. From two-and-a-half to three 
bushels are required for each barrel of cider. The 
cider being first evaporated, the apples are added, 
and the whole boiled together until it becomes 
jelly-like. At this time there is danger of scorch- 


ne 
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I do 
not know of any sound that will more suddenly 


ing, and it must be stirred continually. Some > 


makers, when the sauce is done, add to it cinna- 
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- mon and allspice, but the majority prefer it with- 
- out the spices. While still hot, the sauce is trans- 
ferred to kegs or other wooden vessels, or jars of 
‘stoneware are used. When well made, the sauce 
keeps a long time. 


Knowledge Brings Happiness. 
A. MONTCLAIR. 
patter. 

_ The other evening I heard a young lady say, “I 
never sew, I do not darn my own stockings. I pur- 
posely do not buy needles lest if Ihave them handy 
I shall use them.” Now a stranger would have 
thought that a very senseless remark, and have 
accredited the young woman with the very smallest 
amount of brains, but I knew her to be a well-edu- 
cated, bright, helpful, self-supporting girl. Know- 
ing the ins and outs of affairs, I could see at once 
just how this state of things had come about. The 
family until a few years past had been wealthy, 
and the children had been edueated to the utmost 
helplessness possible by having everything done 
forthem. Reverses came, andlo! nobody, from the 
father up or down, knew how to do the least thing 
toward gaining a livelihood. 

The mother became an invalid; ‘‘ Life was too 
much for her’ and she succumbed, took to her 
lounge, and—whined. She had never been taught 
to manage a house, so she tried to amend this fault 
in her daughter’s education, and from her vantage 
ground of the lounge gave orders that she could 
not execute herself, and that were unreasonable, 
thus laying a sure foundation for a hatred of house- 
keeping on the part of that young lady. She had 
never learned to sew, and so she recognized that 
her daughter should profit by the mistakes of her 
own life, and become an accomplished needle- 
woman, consequently, she so nagged her about 
sewing that the poor girl, in sheer despair, deter- 
mined to find a way of making her own living that 
would take her out of this home atmosphere. 

She learned telegraphy, and being unusually 
bright holds a position that enables her to hire her 
sewing done. We had a long chat, and she con- 
fessed to me that she would really have enjoyed 
housekeeping if she could have learned or prac- 
tised it under favorable auspices, and when I saw 
her pretty room in a modest boarding-house I could 
tell at once that she was a ‘‘ born housekeeper,”’ 
but had been spoiled in her younger years. 

Now, mothers, if you want your girls to be good 
housekeepers, make the work pleasant for them. 
Don’t nag. Don’t say, ‘‘I never saw such a care- 
less room, or such an untidy girl,’ but show her 
that you take an interest in her room, and help her 
to make it pretty, and she will soon learn to care 
for and keep it neat. The time to begin to make a 
girl a good housekeeper or to teach her to take 
eare of her own clothes is when she is a little girl. 

- As soon as her tiny fingers can hold a needle let 
her at least think she is helping you by hemming a 
duster, or a kitchen towel. If she has arent in her 
dress or pinafore, if possible, show her how to 
mend it. It will give her the habit of neatness. If 
she has a shoe-button off, don’t sew it on for her— 
let her do it herself. There are very few young 
children who are not pleased at the idea of helping. 
My little boy of six asks constantly for ‘“ work, 
real work,’’ and is never so happy as when he is 
dusting, or picking shreds from the carpet, or carry- 
ing wood or coal, or helping arrange the books, 
or some of the many things which he feels are 
really helping me. 

Providence has never blessed me with a daugh- 
ter, but if I had one she should know all the things 
that go to make a woman a good wife and mother 
before she ever painted a ‘‘ panel,”’ or played a so- 
nata of Beethoven. ‘‘A man can’t dine off a crazy- 
quilt, or sup off a decorated snow-shovel.” 

There are few girls in whom a love of housewif- 
ery is not implanted. 1t may want fostering and 
bringing out, but that is the mother’s lookout. My 

. young friend of whom I spoke in the beginning of 
this article can no longer say she ‘‘never sews.”’ 
She has joined my Dressmaker’s Club, which meets 
every Saturday afternoon for sewing and mutual 
improvement. She promised at first to come and 
read for us, but soon became interested in the 
pretty things made for our own adornment by 
those of us who could not have afforded to hire 
them made, and last evening she called on me ina 
pretty dove-gray dreSs faultlessly fashioned, ‘‘and 
allthe work of my own hands,” said she. 

It seems to me the very acme of unkindness for 
a mother to let her daughter grow up thoughtless 

‘and inexperienced—ignorant of the very things 
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which in a short time she must suffer for not 
knowing. In one hour a day spent in home duties 
of various sorts a girl could, before she is fifteen, 
acquire a thorough knowledge of all the work that 
goes to make the domestic machinery run smooth- 
ly. You cannot always be present to do everything 
for your daughter, then why do it now? It will 
only make it the harder in afterlife. But you say 
she studies so hard. Then see to it that she has 
fewer studies. There is not one of them so import- 
ant as the knowledge of cooking, or nursing, or 
washing and ironing, for even if your daughter 
marries a rich man she will be all the happier for 
knowing how to direct her servants. 

You want. her to have a good time now, and be 
free from care? Oh, thoughtless mother! You are 
laying up mountains of care and ‘“hard times” for 
her in the future. Make her a self-helpful woman, 


and she will know how to help others, and you will 


have laid the surest foundation for her future hap- 
piness and well-being. 


Thanksgiving Recipes. 
EO oti 

- Roast Sparerib.—A roast sparerib, with apple 
butter, was never absent from the bountifully- 
spread tables of “an old-fashioned Thanksgiving 
dinner. Aside from the fact that roast meats 
(which now-a-days are baked meats), do not taste 
as they used, few modern cooks know exactly how 
to prepare a sparerib. Cover the meat with a 
greased brown paper until about half done, then 
remove, and dredge with flour. It must be basted 
frequently. About ten minutes before it is done, 
sprinkle fine bread crumbs seasoned with pow- 
dered sage, pepper, salt, and a very finely minced 
onion, over the surface. Baste once during the ten 
minutes that it must remain in the oven. Lift out 
the meat to a hot dish, free the gravy from fat, 
thicken with browned flour, season to taste, and 
send to the table in a gravy boat. 


- Apple Butter always accompanied this dish. Re- 


duce by boiling sweet cider until you have a thick 
sirup; add apples, and about one-quarter their 
bulk in quinces. ‘Stew all day,” said the old New 
England lady who gave us this recipe. ‘*How do 
you keep it from burning,” we asked innocently. 
“Stir it almost constantly,’ was the matter-of-fact 
reply. Under the circumstances prudence would 
stiggest making a supply to last all winter. It 
keeps well in self-sealing jars. 

Baked Chicken-pie.—Take six chickens and joint 
as for a fricassee. Put them over the fire with thin 
slices of salt pork, half a pound in all, and barely 
eover with cold water. Bring quickly to a boil, 
and draw to the side of the fire where they will 
just simmer. When tender roll out your crust 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and line a large 
tin or earthen dish; lay in the chicken with butter 
and seasoning between each layer; put on the top 
crust, but add no juice until the pie is done. Then 
through the hole in the top, using a funnel, pour the 
juice, properly thickened and seasoned, until the 
pie is full. This pie is delicious hot or cold. There 


‘is no soaked crust, and the gravy turns to jelly 


when cold. It is a famous standby for the larder 
at holiday seasons. 

Pumpkin Pie. —The secret of the excellence of 
the old-fashioned pumpkin pies lies in the fact 
that plenty of eggs and the richest milk was used. 
They were made very sweet with molasses alone, 
and the only spice used was ginger. The modern 
cook destroys the natural flavor of the pumpkin 
with all the spices and condiments that would go 
to flavor, and rightly too, a mince pie, but which 
in pumpkin pie are quite out of place. 

Indian Pudding. —The real New England pud- 
ding/requires first of all a large dish. Take five 
tablespoonfuls of meal rounded, not heaped, to 
each quart of milk. Bring the milk to the sealding 
point; pour over the meal. Make very sweet with 
molasses, add a pound of fruit for four quarts of 
milk, and a generous and rich mingling of many 
spices with a tablespoonful of salt. Bake slowly 
many hours. 

Oranges with Jelly.—This is a very pretty modern 
invention for decorating the holiday dinner table. 
It is just as good to eat as it is to look at. Take 
large, fine oranges and cut a small round piece 
from the stem end, then with your finger or a small 
bone mustard spoon, gradually loosen the skin 
from the pulp, drawing the latter out through the 
opening. Lay the skins in cold water until wanted. 
Make an orange jelly with the juice of the oranges 
and enough lemon juice to give the right flavor; 
drain the skins, fill with the jelly, stand them on 
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little egg or custard cups, if necessary to keep 
them upright, and stand away until cold and firm. 
Then cut into halves and arrange on adish with —_ 
some pretty green leaves. In making the jelly be 
careful to get it firm enough. ‘the ruleis,the juice 
of four or five lemons, two quarts of water, a pack- a 
age of gelatine and a pound and a halfofsugar. 
Put the gelatine to soak with orange juice instea@ = 
of cold water, then add the sugar, the balance in ~ 
boiling water, and as much lemon juice as you 
need. You can put glace fruits cutin bitsinthese —_— 
by partially filling the orange rind with jelly, let- Sy 
ting it stand until firm, putting in a layer of the 
fruits, and then adding more of the jelly. Ne ae 
Cranberry Sauce.— There is a wide difference is 
between cranberry sauce and cranberry jelly. For © | 
the former pick over a quart of the best berries 
and put them in a porcelain kettle with a pint of 
boiling water. As soon as they begin to “ pop,’— 
keeping the kettle covered meanwhile—take from 
the fire, press through a colander and stir in while 
hot one pound of granulated sugar. 
S a 
Suggestions in Decoration. 
——— 4 
The Parlor Question.— Fanny Kaplan, New 
York city: If your carpet is torn and your floor 
nice, stain it as described in ‘ The Prettiest Little 
Parlor,’’ in the March number of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. You can use light or dark oak, 
mahogany, or walnut stain as you prefer, and they 
will tell you how to do it at any large paint store 
where you buy the stain. If the carpet is an in- 
grain, and too much worn, cut it m inch strips _ 
lengthwise, ravel béth edges for one-third of the — 
width, sew the strips together, wind into balls and 
take to a rag carpet weaver, where you can have © 
it woven into two or three breadths, as long as your 
room will require. Sew them together, and you 
will have a serviceable and handsome rug. If it 
is a Brussels, sew the best parts into a rug; this - 
will need to be tacked down. If you own the 
house, paper the walls. We saw very pretty paper — 
the other day for six cents a roll. You can do it 
yourself. Weare sorry you have a parior suit and 
marble tables. They are generally very unesthetic. 
Watch your opportunity, and buy pretty covers te 
throw over the tables, Very handsome ones, in — 
dark blue, old gold, dark red or terra cotta can be 
bought for $1.35 to $1.50, according to the size. 
They have scroll work and irregular designs in 
black, outlined with tinsel and gold threads. If 
you must have the bureau in the room, and it is 
not a handsome article of furniture, stain it te 
represent dark mahogany, get brass handles for 
the drawers, and have your brother make a set of 
shelves to hang over it for your books. Nothing 
furnishes a room so much as books. Pretty little 
bamboo book shelves can be had in New York for 
from 75 cents to $1.50 each, of two or three shelves. 
Cover the bureau and the mantel with pretty - 
scarfs, as Cicely did the table. You might make. 
all the changes we have mentioned with $10, since 
you live in New York, if you take advantage of the 
bargains that are always to be had there. Don’t 
make the mistake of looking for cheap things in 
the ‘*cheap’”’ stores. You will get better goods for 
the same money at reliable houses. 


Table Scarf.—This may help our correspondent 
who wishes for a new idea for a table scarf. For 
a scarf one by one-and-one-half yards long, choose 
a piece of cretonne one-third of a yard wide with a 
light ground, and leaves and branches in different 
shades of green. Outline this design with em- 
broidery silk, crewels or flax, finish on either side 
with a strip the same width, one of pale, the other 
of dark green plush, and line with shell pink or 
terra cotta satine. Sew a dozen little silk balls on 
either end. . 
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The Garret. 


—> ‘ 

Early in autumn the garret should be overhauled. 
A defective flue and easily-combustible stuff in the 
garret are responsible for many a conflagration. 
The garret is such a convenient receptacle for arti- 
cles for which there may be a possible use in the 
future, but which must be stored out of sight, that 
every year it will be filled with stuff that ought to 
be burned, but not with the house. Now, when the 
season of winter fires is near at hand, clean out all 
articles in the garret not clearly needed. In case - 
of doubt, give the garret the benefit of it, and ~ 
remove the article. Set easily-ignited things as 
far from the flues as possible, and when this is — 
done, examine the flues and remedy all defects. 


As, 


MARGARET WILSON. 
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** Afraid! Just like a girl! Why, we’ll take care 
ef you. Nothing can happen to you with three 
men in the house.”’ 

So spoke the eldest of the “three men,” aged 
twelve; and Dick, the second, copied his gruff bass 
tones to ask: 

‘What is there to be afraid of, I’d like to know?” 

“Well, there’s robbers— and there’s bears—and 
there’s —there’s pockerpickets,’’ Nelly answered, 
timidly. 

“T just wish the pockers would come. J’d fix 
"em,”’ said Bertie. He was not much more thana 
baby, but he looked very big, striding up and down 
‘with his battery chest on,” as his father used to 
say. . 

Dick climbed up on a chair and took down an 
old sword from its nail on the wall. 

‘*This is what I'll do if bears or robbers come 
along,’’ he cried, and brandished it in such a fierce 
way that Nelly began to put more trust in her pro- 
tectors. 

“That’s rusty: ’'d rather have the gun,” said 
Fred; and taking his father’s rifle from its corner 
he shouldered arms, marched to the door and pre- 
sented the muzzle to the keyhole. 

** Hi, there, Mister,” he shouted to an imaginary 
burglar on the other side of the door, “no admit- 
tance here without leave!”’ 

What would Major Barrie’s state of mind have 
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been just then could he have known that his rifle 
was in Fred’s unskillful hands? As it was, he felt 
no uneasiness, believing that Bridget, the big Irish 
servant, would take good care of the children 
during his absence of a day anda night. 

Biddy was not so trustworthy as he thought. 
After the tea dishes were washed, she went out 
with some ‘‘cousins from Oirland,’’ and left the 
four little ones alone. They didn’t mind that, at 
first.. The three men had all the better chance to 
show their courage. Sitting around the fireplace, 
they told all the stories they had ever heard or 
read of wonderful adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes. This was all very well as long as the 
least bit of daylight lasted; but by and by there 
was nothing but firelight inthe room, and you 
know how such stories make you feel, told in the 
firelight. They began to cuddle closer together 
~ and to speak lower; and if a coal fell in the grate, 
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or a mouse stirred under the floor, they would all 
start and catch hold of one another. 

“TI wish Biddy would come back,’ whispered 
Nelly at last, with a little shiver. 

‘Listen! That must be her now,” said Fred, as 
they heard the latch of the gate click. 

‘Oh, ’mso glad,”’ Nelly exclaimed, jumping up 
and running to the window. The gate was at some 
distance from the house, but by the light of the 
snow Nelly could see something that made her 
scream. 

“Oh, boys,” she cried, “it isn’t Biddy! It’s a 
man! It’s aman!” and she ran and clung to Fred. 

You should have seen our three brave men then. 
They tumbled, helter skelter, out of the room, al- 
most knocking one another down and screaming 
wildly. They found their way somehow to the 
closet under the stairs where the flour and apple 
barrels were kept. The apple barre] was almost 
full, but Fred scrambled in and curled himself up 
so that nothing could be seen over the top. There 
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be heard coming down again. Next, a match was 


struck. None but Nelly heard that sound, the 
others being covered up. The next sound seemed 


to her the most joyful she had ever heard in her 


life. It was her father blowing his nose. The 
next moment she was in his arms, bringing him te 
the closet and calling out all the way, 

‘It’s Papa, boys; it’s Papa!”’ . 

Sure enough, the burglar from whom they had 
been hiding was no one more dreadful than Major 
Barrie, who had got through his business earlier 
than he expected. The sight he saw when he held 
the light to the closet door astonished him. The 
cover of the apple barrel slowly rose, and first an 
elbow, then a head appeared. The cover of the 
flour barrel shot up, two white heads bounced out 
like Jacks-in-the-box, and four white arms were 
stretched toward him. I needn’t tell you how 
overjoyed they were to see him, and how they all 
kung about him, smearing him with flour and 
mashed apples. 
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PROTECTORS ALL BARRELED UP. 


was more empty space in the flour barrel, and 
Dick climbed in there and whispered that there 
was room for one more. Poor little Bert was try- 
ing to swarm up the outside, and crying because 
he couldn’t. Nelly gave him a helping hand and 
soon had himin. She pulled the covers over the 
barrels, having presence of mind to leave a little 
breathing space. Then she tried to creep behind; 
but no, they were close against the wall. There 
she was, left alone and defenseless—all her pro- 
tectors barreled up! 


There was no time to look for another hiding- 


place, for just then the door opened and shut, and 
a man’s step sounded in the hall. Nelly’s heart 
was beating very quickly; she began to cry a little. 
The footsteps could be heard now in the room the 
children had just left, and now on the stairs—and 
how the four little prisoners shuddered as they 
passed directly over their heads! Then they could 


Biddy was not so glad to see him when she came 
back, for she had a pretty shrewd guess that she 
would be dismissed next morning. 

To do Fred justice, he was ever afterwards heart- 
ily ashamed of the part he had played in the little 
seene in the closet that night, after all his morn- 
ing’s boasts. It cut him to the heart to think that 
he had “looked out for number one,’ as he said, 
and left the sister twe years younger than he to 
take care of herself. For a long time he couldn’t 
bear to look toward the corner where his father’s 
gun stood, and he didn’t eat another apple that 


winter. 
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Gum Copal. 


pel EH . 
Yellow as gold, clear as glass. such is the gum of 


a resinous tree found in Mexico, Africa, Brazil, 
Madagascar and India. From it are made the pale 
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yellew or almest colorless varnishes which painters 
use, and also some of the best lacquers employed 
by the Chinese and Japanese in their eurious 
wares. In some places this gum has been found 
petrified, and preserved in its clear, transparent, 
golden mass are often found bodies of insects long 
sinee disappeared from the living world, as well 
as some of sorts whieh are still plentiful. In the 
Natural History Museum of New York city are 
some remarkably fine speeimens of this petrified 


gum. 


How to Celebrate Thanksgiving Evening. 


PALMETTA GOLDSMITH. 
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With many of us the weary round of work that 
must be done leaves little time to enjoy the society 
ef our ehildren. It sounds beautiful for a writer 
to enjoin upon a mother the moral influence it will 
have upon her children’s lives if she romp with 
them at bedtime, or if she tell or read’ them stories 
and so make that a happy hour. But, suppose— 
and many of my readers will bear me out in the 

~ assertion that this is by no means an unlikely sup- 
position—suppose, I say, that it is Tuesday night, 
and after the many duties of the day, with a teeth- 
ing baby, or an ailing child to nurse or amuse 
‘through them all, the poer mother is looking for- 
ward toa couple of quiet hours for ironing! Is it 
not a temptation under such circumstances to hus- 
tle the children into the bed, or get them in the 
quiekest way possible? If the temptation be 
yielded to, I for one shall lay no word of blame 
‘upon my poor tired sister. 

1 think my own mother must have been a re- 
markable woman. There were six of us little ones. 
She did all her own work. She made shirts, and 
coats and vests for father and the two boys. She 
kept all the girls prettily clad, for country chil- 
dren. The wristbands and eollars of the shirts 
were all stitched by hand. She entertained a great 
deal of company, most of it of the kind with which 
country people are familiar, those who find 
‘‘Dear Mrs. B’s cream so lovely—her baked apples 
and pies, and preserves the most luscious;” but 
‘‘Dear Mrs. B.’’ never goes to the city to try the 
delicacies there. Notwithstanding all this work, 
mother was never too busy to tell us a story—she 
ironed and told stories, sewed and told stories, 
made butter and pastry and told stories, and when 
we were able to write compositions (at least when 
we were required to write them) mother told us 
‘“‘what to say.” Ah! how the dear old memories 
come crowding over me as I think of all the sweet 
old fairy tales that I first heard from her lips! 

But this was not what I set out to say. If you 
can’t make “the children’s hour’? happy every 
night, let something go by the board and do so on 
holiday nights. Let Thanksgiving be a night of 
rollicking fun for the children, little and big. In 
after years when they are away from home, its in- 
fluences will linger around them still. Your son 
er your daughter may be kept in the “‘straight and 
narrow way” by the remembrance of just one 
happy home night. 

A simple game that even the baby can almost 
take part in is called “Fish, flesh, or fowl.’ The 
leader must stand and say to one, ‘‘ Fish, flesh, or 
fowl,’ then if before he has counted five that one 
does not give the name of some fowl, he must pay 
a forfeit. There is lots of funin this game, for in 
his effort to think of some fowl quickly, one is 
likely to get confused and cry out ‘eels,’ or “ ele- 
phants,” forgetting that these are unlikely fowls. 
The leader must talk rapidly for the older folk, 
but more slowly for the little ones. It will incite 
the latter to look up all the available names of 
fowl when they know this game is to be played. 

If there is a large party of boys and girls, if cous- 


ins or neighbors have been asked in, ‘‘The Jolly. 


Mariners’”’ is an enjoyable game. Have the parlor 
doors opened so as to pass through one door and 
out at the other. The boys all march round, the 
one who takes the lead with a handkerchief over 
his shoulder, and all singing: 
“We are a set of jolly, jolly lads, 
Who’ve just arrived on shore; 
We spend our days in many merry ways, 
As we have done before. 
And we will turn around and ’round 
‘And we will turn around, 
And he who finds a very pretty girl 
Must kiss her kneeling down.” 
Having chosen his ‘“‘ very pretty girl,” and salut- 
ed her, he spreads his handkerchief for her to 
kneel upon, while the girls sing, 
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“It’s a bargain, a bargain for you, young man. 
It’s a bargain, a bargain for you; 
You’ve given your word, now keep it true, 
And love her all you can.” 


Then another lad takes the lead, and the song is 
repeated until a]l the girls have been chosen. 

There isn’t much to be, said for the meter or 
rhyme of these verses, but the boys and girls will 
not be too critical about that, and those who object 
to boys and girls of tender years kissing each oth- 
er, may teach the former to make a va, A bow 
instead. 

‘“‘My father’s got home from India” is a game 
that never failed to bring down the house in my 
young days, and it must have been enjoyable, for 
after all these years I feel as if I would like to play 
it now, if I had a right merry lot of the readers of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST about me. 

Seat the children on three sides of the room, and 
let the leader sit so that he can be seen by all. He 
must then say, ‘‘ My father’s got home from India.”’ 
‘* What did he bring you?” one must be instructed 
to ask. You reply ‘‘A fan,” and then begin to fan 
yourself with your hand, which all must imitate. 
Then you repeat the remark about the return of 
your father, and another asks, ‘‘ What did he bring 
you?” ‘Two fans,” fanning with both hands, 
which all must imitate. To the next question the 
answer is, ‘‘ Two fans, a boot, and a shoe,” which 
necessitates that both hands go through the mo- 
tion of fanning, while the feet tap the floor. To the 
next you reply, ‘‘Two fans, a boot, a shoe, and a 
hat,” and then the head must be nodded. The first 
one who misses any motion must pay a forfeit, and 
it is needless to say that the forfeits are many. It 
is really good exercise, and after the little ones 
have been thoroughly instructed in games of this 
kind, they will relieve you of their care through 
many a busy hour by playing them among them- 
selves. ; 

An impressive ceremony that can scarcely be 
called a game, is to ask each one what he has had 
to be thankful for through the past year, begin- 
ning with the youngest. I do not need to dilate on 
this. It will harm none of us to recount our mer- 
cies. That yours may have been, and may ever be 
many, is my sincere wish. 


The Busy Ants. : 
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Many of our boys and girls have, no doubt, often 
wondered why the ants are such rapid and con- 
tinuous travelers, always on the go, and always 
going, seemingly fora purpose. So they do. Let 
us watch them. Here they are, on the rose basket. 
Whatfor? Their breakfast, perhaps. Just watch 
them; see how they tickle the aphides, or green 
fly, with the antenne, in order to make them yield 
a saccharine liquid of which ants are very fond. 

This is a systematic work with them; they farm 
out insects of various kinds to feed upon, and as 
systematically as a farmer does his stock. In the 
greenhouse they take the young scale insects—a 
most troublesome greenhouse pest—and plant them 
out regularly on the leaves, always choosing such 
leaves as are the most difficult to clean; and when 
the insects are of full size, the ants extract a juice 
from them with as much regularity as a farmer 
milks his cows. It is very interesting to watch 
them at their work, as one can easily do in the 
garden, where nearly every plant has some insect 
enemy, which, in its turn, has an enemy that 
destroys. 

The ant is proverbial for its industry; its inge- 
nuity is quite as remarkable, and its habits most 
singular. Did you ever examine an ant-hill—a sub- 
terranean city, closely populated? In this little 
city three classes of ants dwell—the females, the 
males, and the common people, which have no sex. 
These do all the work of the community; the males 
and females perform no labor. 

The homes of the ant are constructed with much 
art; little galleries terminate, at. intervals, in more 
extensive ones, supported by pillars. All this is 
done with earth and a slime which they secrete, 
by means of which the working ants make a 
mortar. 

When the female ants are ready to deposit their 
eggs, they wander about through their palace and 
let fall at hazard their little eggs; the workers pick 
them up and gather them together in heaps in the 
places which separate the galleries. The larvee 
are soon hatched, and are not long before they 
spin themselves little cocoons; when the moment 
comes for their issuing from their confinement, the 
workers tear the cocoons, and thus facilitate the 
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operation; then they carefully extend and smooth ee 
the wings of the males and the females. From _ 


these egys are born, in fact, not only ants of both 
sexes, but the workers also, which have no wings. 
During several days food is brought to the newly- | 
born, and then they are allowed to go out ag 
commence life’s work for themselves. 
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Thanksgiving Day and Its Origin.” 


We wonder how many boys and girls who read 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST know the facts 
which we shall tell them about this holiday. Hew 
many, for instance, can tell in what year the day 
was first observed? To recall the circumstanees 
of the first day of Thanksgiving may serve to re- 
mind us of how much more we have to be thankful 
for, than had those early pilgrims. History tells 
us that of the 102 emigrants that landed on the 
bleak and rocky coast of Cape Cod Bay in the win- 
ter of 1620 almost half died before the following 
winter fairly set in. To-day in our comfortable 
country and city homes we cannot even imagine 
the sufferings of the survivors, both from destitu- 
tion and the inclement weather.which they were 
not prepared either as to clothes or habitations to 
brave. The most of the brave people were not 
inured to hardships. Among them were gentle 
and delicately-nurtured men and women. 

They staked and laid out two rows of huts for 
the nineteen families that composed the colony, 
but within the first year they had to make seven 
times more graves for the dead than houses for 
the living. Notwithstanding all their trials and 
hardships, these brave founders of a great and 
glorious race had so much for which to be thank- 
ful that they had to appoint ‘‘an especial day on 
which to give especial thanks for all their 
mercies.” 

So, they agreed among themselves that sinee 
their prudence and forethought had been so won- 
derfully blessed of God, they would send out four 
men hunting that they might rejoice together in a 
special manner after the fruit of their labors had 
been gathered. According to the historian, barley 
and Indian corn were their only crops, the ‘‘ peas. 
were not worth gathering, for, as we feared, they 
were too late sown.” This was under the goed 
Governor Bradford. The- four men who went 
hunting brought in as much game as served the 
company for a week. The recreations of the day 
consisted of the exercise of their arms, Massasoit, 
the Indian chief, and ninety of his men coming 
among them for three days, during which time 
they were entertained and feasted by the colonists, 
the Indians killing and bringing to the feast five 
deer. This was in 1621, and was the beginning of 
Thanksgiving Day in America. 

The next New England Thanksgiving day was in 
July, 1623, which had been appointed as a day of 
fasting and prayer on account of drought. While 
they were praying rain fell abundantly, and the 
governor appointed it instead a day of thanks-_ 
giving. In June, 1632, Governor Winthrop, of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, invited the Governor 
of Plymouth colony to unite with him in a day of 
public thanksgiving because the action of the 
British privy council had been favorable to the 
colonies. In Massachusetts Bay Colony, old records 
show that days of thanksgiving were appointed in 
1632, 1634, 1637, 1638 and 1639, and sometimes of more 
than one day in the same year. In Plymouth we 
find mention of one in 1651, and again in 1668. In 
1680 it seems to have become an annual custom. 

During the Revolution, it was annually recom- 
mended by Congress; then there was a thanks- 
giving for peace in 1784, and in 1789 President 
Washington recommended a day of thanksgiving 
for the adoption of the constitution. In 1795 there 
was one for the suppression of insurrection, and 
in April, 1815, the President appointed a day of 
thanksgiving for peace. In New England during 
all this time, however, annual proclamations were © 
issued by the Governors of the various States, 
officially recommending the religious observance 
of the day, where indeed it became the principal 
social and home festival of the year. 

During the war of the Rebellion, President Lin- 
coln appointed special thanksgiving in 1862 and 
1863, and a national proclamation of annual 
thanksgiving was issued in 1863 and 1864. Since 
that time the President, as well as Governors and 
Mayors, have issued such a proclamation annually. 

One of the most remarkable thanksgivings on 
reeord was the custom in Southampton and East- 
hampton, Long Island. Montauk Point, consisting 
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of about 9,000 acres, was owned by numerous pro- 

_ prietors in those two towns. They used it as a 
_ . eommon pasturage for their stock. The time of 
driving the flocks home for the winter was fixed 


always tight. Takeaway my firstletterand youdo — 
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Our Little Red Rooster. 
NORMA. 
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One spring not long ago we had a hen that 
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| that the Thursday of the week following the re- they were a few days old the mother hen became Faithful nurse. 


so sick that she could not scratch for her fluffy Essentially a poet. 


turn of the cattle from Montauk should be ob- 


served as a day of thanksgiving.” 

But Thanksgiving is older even than the United 
States. In many countries there have been from 
time to time thankful hearts. In Holland the first 
anniversary of the deliverance of the city of Ley- 
den from the siege, October 3, 1575, was kept as a 
religious festival of thanksgiving and praise. In 


_ the English church service, the 5th of November is 


so celebrated in commemoration of the discovery 
of the gunpowder plot. 

We think we have told you as much as you can 
remember about what other people had to be 
thankful for and when, and if you will master 
some of these dates you will probably be better 
informed about the day which to you means per- 
haps only a great feast, than will some of the 
older folks, who, we are sure, will be very proud 
and pleased to hear what you have learned. 


The Squirrels’ Moving Day. 


‘The summer, with all its leafy glory, was gone; 
the long, frosty nights and bright, brief days, with 


a thrill of the icy North in —e << 
the sunny air, told that bay's) 2 Ws 


winter was close at hand. 
Mr. Bunny Squirrel and his 
furry little wife were busy 
gathering nuts from amid 
the gorgeously colored } 
leaves, and laying away a 
winter store in the hollow 
of an old elm tree. But 
the squirrels were not 
alone in the secret of 
where the nuts were thick- 
est. Herbert and Benny, 
with their sister Margaret 
and little Maude, came 
every day under the old 
hiekory tree, pelting down 
the nuts with clubs, which 
sometimes came alarming- 
ly near the squirrels. The | 
hickory stood but a little 

way from the old elm 
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little brood. In the flock of big chickens was a 
little red rooster, which had always been a selfish 
fellow. He would drive all the others away 
from their food and eat it himself, and we called 
him mean and greedy. He was getting pretty 
old, too. But the meanest creatures have some 
redeeming qualities, if one can only find them out. 
So with this little red rooster; when he found by 
some sort of instinct that the mother hen was un- 
able to care for her little chicks he took the entire 
charge of them; stood by them in danger and 
never let them go hungry. At night he marched 
them to roost and staid with them. They grew 
and thrived under his watchful care until they 
could care for themselves. Now among these 
wards of his there proved to be several pullets. 
When they were old enough to look around for 
nests, in which to lay their nice white eggs, the 
faithful little red rooster followed them. As they 
sat on the nest he would settle himself near and 
remain until Miss Pullet announced with a furious 
cackle that a new egg was in the nest. He lived 
to be quite old, and by his kindness to the little 
is a em See 
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Inimitable lassie. 
Undeniably sagacious general. 
Admirable poetess. web rteON 
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Living Lanterns. : 
EAE, 

South American fire-flies have been called living 
diamonds. In the same part of the world is also 
found a pale grey or particularly disagreeable 
looking moth which may be called a living lantern. 
Kept inclosed in a box for twenty-four hours, it 
will be found when the box is opened that the 
body of the moth is giving forth sufficient light to 
enable one to read plainly any ordinary type. A 
number of glass-fronted boxes containing these 
moths — Fulgaria canternaria, naturalists eall 
them —when placed around a room afford nearly as 
much light as so many wax candles. 
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Manners at Table. 
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The time for acquiring good table manners is dur- 


ing childhood, and at home. Years at boarding- 
school, hours spent over 
books of social etiquette, 
| may efface vulgar habits, 
but can never give the ease 
jand grace acquired in 
¥| childhood at a _well-or- 
dered table. A child whe 
is almost a baby can be 
taught to handle his knife 
and fork, or spoon if he is 
too young for those more 
advanced implements, 
with a daintiness that will 
offend no one. 
there are children it is not 
a good plan to have a wide 
difference between your 
every-day and company 
china, silver and napery. 
~pi~ex There is too apt to bea wide 
103 “grew | difference also between 
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move. So one bright, In- 
dian summer day, Bunny 
and Mrs. Squirrel set out 
house-hunting. It was a 
long hunt, for trees with 
good, eligible holes in the 
trunk, and front doors 
high enough to keep out 
prying boys, are not very 
common in any woods, and 
when they found one it 
was already oecupied. At 
length they found a place 
to let which appeared to be 
just what they wanted. It 
was the summer home of a 
pair of golden-winged woodpeckers, or “ flickers.” 
They had reared their brood there, and when the 
young birds had become full-fledged and strong of 
wing, the parents concluded to go South, though a 
few of the flickers remain in their Northern homes 
all through the year. But this pair put up a notice 
ever the front door showing that the hole was to 
let. Bunny took it at once, and the next day they 
packed up their winter store of nuts and moved. 
But, alas! their little tormentors were already at 
the foot of the tree. Seeing a hollow place they 
shrewdly surmised that it extended up through 
the tree, and kindled a fire there. Now, it is bad 
enough to live at the lower end of a smoky chim- 
ney, and much worse at the top. 

But our movers were not discouraged. They qui- 
etly waited until the fire and the children went 
out, then boldly took possession of their new home. 
Early the next morning they went to work, gnaw- 
ing at the inside of the hollow with their sharp 
teeth, and before night had not only enlarged it 
greatly, but with the chips thus made they secure- 
ly plugged up the hollow below their nest, so they 

; could live securely all winter. 


TROUBLE ALL AROUND. 


family he had voluntarily taken charge of, he won 
the kindly interest of our entire household. He was 
sick several times and we nursed him back to 
health. But at last he died. This is every bit a 
true story. 


< A Few New Puzzles. 


— >>. 
LETTER PUZZLE. 


My first is in hover, 

My next is in cover; 

My third ’s in a name, 

My next’s in the same; 

My fifth is in reek, 

And my whole you may seek 
In the name of a Greek. 


WORD SQUARE. 
My first a blessed Christian grace, 
My second may describe a face: 
My third a milkmaid bears aloft; 
My fourth a girl’s name, sweet and soft. 


WORD PUZZLE. oa fis 


I am. round, square, a hard case because almost 


sie SU. oe) eet PY ies ay /{ fork, spoon, napkin and 


glass as his elders, and re- 
member that he will be 
sure to note your own use 
of these articles. Teach 
him to say ‘Thank you,” 
and “please,” and if he is 
allowed to leave the table 
before the meal is ended 
let him learn to say ‘“ Ex- 
cuse me.” We were very 
much amused at a baby of 
four summers who recent- 
ly dined at our table. The 
meal, interspersed with 
interesting conversation, 
was tedious to his infant 
appetite and intellect, and finally the little man 


spoke up with, ‘May I be excused, please? I have 


enjoyed my dinner very much.” Some one at the 
table—not his father—remarked that that boy bade 
fair to be *‘ the finest gentleman in America.” 


To Take Out a Rusty Screw. 


Satis 

The hinge of the wood-house door was broken, 
and Farmer John, who never liked to see things 
going to pieces, went to work to replace the broken 
hinge with a newone. The old screws, however, 
had rusted, and although a man of muscle, not one 
of them could Farmer John budge, until Willie 
came out to see what was going on. Now, Willie 
is a great reader. His father often thinks he 
spends too much time over his books. 
the Russian way,” said Willie; and going to the 
house he heated the kitchen poker red-hot, and 
pressed it to the head of the screw for a few min- 
utes, when the screw was easily taken out with a 
screw-driver. 
much more for the bright boy. 


“Let us try 


So much for ‘‘ boek-learning.” So ~ 


ss 


~ ERO} NEAR AND FAR. 
Agricultural elias of India. 


Seeding in India is done either in autumn for 
forage crops, or in winter for grain, cotton and 
many other staples. The autumn crops sown in 
the rains are sugar-cane, cotton, hemp (Cannabis 
sativa), rice, a number of kinds; the following 
grasses: Bajra (Penice Maria spicata), Jowar or 
doura (Sorghum vulgare), Kodon (Paspalum fru- 
mentaceum), mandua (Eleusine coracana), shamakh 
(Oplismenus coracana), kangni (Panicum Italicumy), 
Chena (Panicum miliaceum), indigo, tobacco, til 
(Sesamum orientale), singhsia, a water nut (Trop. 
bispimosa), Indian corn, and the following species 
of pulse: Oord (Phaseolus radiatus), mothi (P. 
aconitifolius), moong (P. mango), urhas (Cajanas 
Indicus), lobya (Dolichos Sinensis), also a variety 
of garden crops, and andowa, a castor-oil plant 
(Ricinus communis), are also planted. 

The winter crops are wheat, barley, oats, gram 
(Cicer arietinum), garden crops, tobacco, melons, 
mussoor (Ervum lens), linseed, lahi (Sinapis 
glauca), ajwain (Ligusticum ajowan), sirson (Sin- 
apis dichotoma) and mustard (Sinapis ramosa). 
Sugar-cane is one of the most important crops. 
There are several varieties of it. The white and 
black pounda is grown in gardens and is used only 


_ for eating in the stalk, being sold in the wagons 


and at meals for about half a cent for a large 


stalk. The other kinds are raised for sugar and 


the stalks are thin and hard. The cotton is the 
short staple, India variety (Gossypium Indicum), 
and produces about eighty pounds of cleaned cot- 
ton per acre. American seed has been sown, but 
it does not thrive well. The Indian corn is a small 
eared flint kind, very inferior, and only averages 
about twenty bushels to the acre. From the til or 
sesame seed an excellent oil is made, used for food 
and burning in lamps, and the oil from the seeds 
of sirson and the large mustard is used for the 
same purpose. The large mustard might be a good 
crop for the United States. 

. There are several varieties of wheat, classed as 
red and white, bearded and beardless, having from 
thirty to thirty-eight grains to the ear. Most of 
the wheat is of the soft or starchy kind. The bran 
is very delicate andis never bolted by the natives. 
The average yield is seventeen bushels per acre. 
Gram or chick pea is the next important crop after 
wheat, and is the chief food for horses. The grain 
is the size of a pea, but shaped like a sheep’s head, 
hence its botanical name, and of a yellow-brown 
color. It is also largely eaten by the natives in va- 
rious ways, chiefly after being parched in hot lard, 
when it is quite palatable. In this form itis car- 
ried by the laborers with them to the fields fora 
midday lunch. When parched, it is also used in 
confectionery, sometimes flavored with cayenne 
pepper. I. L. HAUSER, Bareilly, India. 


ae 


The Green-Mountain State. 


Something of a sensation has been created by 
the report that the farming population of Vermont 
is gradually diminishing, and that thousands of 
abandoned farms are the result. Whatever may 
be the revelations of the next census, it cannot be 
denied that there has been a tremendous drain on 
the young manhood of Vermont to develop the 
resources and build up the industries of the newer 
parts of the country. In a great many farming 
districts the population has fallen off in numbers. 
This is peculiarly applicable to some of the higher 
regions, while the valleys, and particularly the 
vicinities of villages, have more than held their 


-ewn. And yet there was never a time since the 


> 


days of Ethan Allen when the old Green-Mountain 
State held out greater opportunities for energetic 
and judicious farming than the present. The same 
energy and industry which are necessary in the 
newer parts of the country will, if directed by 
skill and judgment, bring as great rewards to the 
Vermont farmer with far less of vicissitudes and 
hardships. But success cannot be achieved in 
Vermont, any more than elsewhere, by following 
old and obsolete methods of farming. The specta- 
cle which might have been witnessed this year of 


\ farmers harvesting grain with cradles, in broad, 


Jevel river bottoms, well adapted to the use of 
improved implements, and of whole dairy herds, 
of whieh not one-third of the cows yield a profit- 
able amount of milk, affords reason enough why 
some Vermont farmers ‘don’t make farming pay.” 


 @ur elimate is bracing and healthful; no blizzards, 


hurricanes or prairie fires come near us; the soil 


* 4 “ 7 > ‘ 


lies on SE foundation, is well drairied, 


yields the sweetest and most nutritious grasses, . 
and with good cultivation abundant crops of 


cereals. The horses and sheep bred and raised 
here are famous for their superior excellence, and 
Vermont butter has long been a fancy article in 
the market. All that is wanted to check the loss 
of population is an awakening on the part of our 


farmers, which will place them in line with the 


progress of the age. 
R. F. JENNINGS, Rutland Co., Vt. 
——j>___ 


Picking Currants in Western New York, 


For several years past we have paid one cent per 
pound. We could probably get it done for seventy- 
five cents a hundred pounds. But we live in the 
country, five miles from a populous town, and we 
have to pay a good price, as at this season there is 
asharp demand for this kind of labor—in picking 
peas for market and for the canning establishments 
as well as for picking red and black raspberries. A 
quick boy that will work can pick one hundred 
pounds per day. This year one woman picked one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds in a day of less than 
ten hours, and her young daughter picked seven- 
ty-five pounds. We get more or less pickers from 
the city, but much prefer those living in the neigh- 
borhood, especially a mother with three or four 
children. We have several such families who earn 
$4 or $5 per day. We weigh up the currants and 
pay every evening, and it is pleasant to see the 
children smile as they get their money. 

Visitors who see our currants growing almost in- 
variably exclaim, ‘‘ What a fine crop!—but how do 
you get them picked?” The fact is, there are a 
great many people in the world,—not only in the 
cities but in the country. Where we live the farm- 
ing population is largely German, English, and 
Irish, and large families of children are common; 
and they are glad to earn a little extra money (and 
not so little either) by picking currants, berries, 
ete. The trouble is, if you are dependent on them 
alone they are inclined to strike for higher pay. 
Last year we had some little trouble of this kind 
and got pickers from the city. This year we 
went into the same streets in the city and 
found some of the boys and girls that had picked 
the previous season. We said to them: “ Our wagon 
will be at the toll-gate at seven o’clock to-morrow 
morning, sharp, and will take you out and bring 
you back in the evening. We will pay you one 
cent per pound. Bring your dinners with you, and 
get as many to come as you can.” The first morn- 
ing half a dozen women and twenty or thirty chil- 
dren came. The women earned seventy-five cents 
to one dollar per day, and the children from thirty 
to fifty cents per day. They took the money home 
with them at night, and we told them the team 
would be at the same place the next morning. Be- 
fore we got through picking we had as many as 
ninety-three pickers ina day. So far as our expe- 
rience goes, therefore, there is no trouble to get all 
the help you want for picking currants, berries, 
peas, green beans, pickles, etc. It requires, how- 
ever, three or four people to keep them from run- 
ning all over the ground, and to see that they pick 
properly and do not steal each other’s currants. 
We had one very mild-mannered man, distin- 
guished for his gentleness and kindness, who had 
charge of alot of the city Arabs. He spoke sweet- 
ly to them, and they said “ Yes, sir, certainly, sir,” 
but did just what he told them not to do, and be- 
fore noon he had knocked down six of the biggest 
boys. After that he had no further trouble with 
all who saw the performance. 

JOSEPH HARRIS, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
—=>_— - 


Dairying in Normandy, France. 


The freshness of the pastures in Calvados in. 


July surpasses that of the valleys of the Mohawk, 
the Delaware, or the Susquehanna. The town of 
Isigny is a central market for butter. The cows 
that yield the milk from which the highest-priced 
butter of the world is made, are nearly pure-bred 
Cotentin. These cows of Normandy are large, 
grand-looking animals, the best giving, when 
fresh, twenty quarts of milk daily, and through a 
long term of annual lactation. It requires about 
twelve quarts of milk toa pound of butter on grass 
alone. There is a substantial, business-like look 
to a herd of these cows. Not too fine, nor yet too 
coarse. Ido not know that there has ever been a 
single importation of the Cotentin or Norman 
breed of cattle into the United States. 

France exports nearly 1,000,000 pounds of butter 
annually. Isigny butter at wholesale sells at auc- 
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tion in Paris for seventy-five cents per pout sootaait a Re: 4 


winter. Nearly one-half of the butter. imported © 
into England comes from France. 
London makes in commissions on butter imported — 


from France about $50,000 annually, and that busi- iS va a 


ness is managed by a woman. As a cheese-pro- 


ducing cow, the Cotentin fairly compares with ; 


the excellence in butter. The Comembert cheese, 
made from her milk in the Paris Exposition of 1874, 
took the champion gold medal against three suc 

competitors as the renowned Brie, Gruyere anc 

Coulommiers. The report of the judges contains. 
the following statement: ‘‘It surpasses in delicacy 
everything that the ingenuity of the cheese manu- 
facturer has been able to invent to flatter the 
most fastidious palate.” But subsequently, fickle 
fashion’s fastidious taste selected the delicious and 


piquant Roquefort in 1875; and it again changed in 


1876 to the Gruyere. With a rivalry of seventy 


varieties of cheese, every gustatory fancy might ; 


be fully satisfied. 

Patient and exact manipulation, cleanliness to 
severity in every step of butter-making and 
cheese-manufacture, are the elements that enter 
into the products, next in importance to the cream 
and milk. It is because of these national traits 
that the handicraft of the French secure such ex- 
cellent products from whatever materials wrought. 
Painstaking is too seldom a factor in our manufac- 
tures. Rapid manufacture and sleight-of-hand mar 
too many of our domestic goods. 

In Isigny, the hand never touches the butter, 
which is pressed in clean, sweet cotton cloths until 
the butter-milk is removed. The same care is 
shown in every step of handling dairy products. 
When a drop of milk, cream or any substance falls 
to the floor, it is either carefully wiped up or re- 
moved by flowing water. 
butter experts: have so keenly cultivated the 
sense of taste that they can accurately replace 
samples of butter previously examined without 
seeing whence they were taken, though a dozen 
samples have been arranged to verify the previous 
judgment. H. 8S. ERIcUS, Isigny, France. 

——[—>-__. 


Opportunities in Honduras. 


The quantity and variety of the valuable products 
of Honduras are something marvellous. In the 
first place there are its precious woods, including 
rose-wood, iron-wood, sandal-wood, satin-wood, 
silk-cotton or ceiba, mahogany, cedar, pine, guana- 
caste, cortez, black and white laurel, ebony, wal- 
nut, locust and many others, some of which have 
not yet been introduced into the United States. 
Of dye-woods there are annatto, Brazil, fustic, in- 
digo, sacate-tinta, etc. It only needs transporta- 
tion facilities into the interior of this country to 
make these natural products sources of rich 
profits. Then there are its fruits, such as bananas, 
plantains, aquacates, zaphotes, cocoanuts, pine- 
apples, oranges, lemons, limes, blackberries and 
many others of the finest quality. The banana 
and plantain exports amount now to an annual 
value of about one million dollars. Of medicinal 
and fibrous plants are the quinia, ipecac, sar- 
saparilla, rhubarb, vanilla and a great number of 
herbs, barks, gums and roots unknown to materia 
medica. There are mines of gold and silver, plati- 
num, copper, tin, lead, iron and opals. It is esti- 
mated that the gold and silver product alone will 
amount next year to two million dollars. A peace- 
ful revolution, for the first time in many years, is 
now sweeping over Honduras. The laws of the 
government are most liberal, and the people ex- 
ceedingly kind to foreigners, and immigration into 
this country is rapidly increasing. 

H. C. ELDERMAN. Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
alas 


California Ahead. 


In the September number of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is an article entitled ‘Two Crops 
of Potatoes in One Year,” in which Mr. L. Bowman 
relates his experience, and requests all to Jet him 
know if any one can beat it. In this vicinity it is 
quite a common practice, as is shown by what I did 
in the summer of 1888. Some time during February 
I received from a seedsman of Philadelphia one 
pound of potatoes of the Empire State variety, 
which I cut to single eyes, and planted in the open 
ground. Onthe 13th of June I dug the crop, whieh 
consisted of 193 pounds of fine potatoes, some of 
which were exhibited at the State Fair. In the 
month of July a friend, having heard of this 
variety of potatoes, requested me to let him have 
some of them to plant on some bottom land, which 
I did, he to give me half the product. Early in 
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: “November they ¥ were dia my share being six ernin 3 
s sacks full, which, I think, was a very good return 


; on my investment. . 


- While on the subject, Iwill tell you what I did By 


way of experiment one summer in the seventies. 


_ _ In the month of February I planted a small piece 
Ps of, ground—about two square rods—to Early Rose, 
ey the crop of which I dug in May. I immediately 
cae planted the same ground with other seed, the crop 


ay: of which matured in August, when I planted the 
“same ground with seed from the first crop, the 
product of which was dug in November. So I 


. f _ raised three crops of potatoes in one year on the 
_. same piece of land. This was accomplished by the 


aid of irrigation. 
ROBERT COPE, San Joaquin Co., Cal. 


—=>> 
The Far Northwest. 


After nearly two years’ investigation of the 
_ physical merits and natural resources of Montana, 

_ Ihave come to the conclusion that there is almost 
- limitless field for missionary work in the telling to 
Eastern folks something about this realm of un- 
developed wealth and golden opportunities. Even 
the intelligence of the Eastern and Middle States 
is not familiar with the fact that away off here, 
twenty-five hundred miles in a northwesterly 
_ direction from New York, is to be enjoyed a milder 
and more equable climate than that of any of the 
New England States; or that if the northwesterly 
journey be continued eight hundred miles farther, 
to the peerless Puget Sound, freezing weather is 
unknown and never-dying verdure clads the slopes 

_tothesea. It is quite surprising, indeed, that the 


us weneral climatic conditions of Montana, Northern 


Idaho and Washington are so little understood by 
the average reader, as tourists have commonly 
appreciated and advertised the prevailing spring- 
time of the Sound region and the exhilarating 
mildness of Montana. Perhaps the best way to 
convey an idea of what Montana winters are like 
will be to state the fact that horses range the hills 
from the time they are foaled until they reach 
maturity without ever being fed either hay or 
grain; that cattle are seldom fed more than two or 
three weeks during ‘the winter season, and that 
sheep are rarely fed for a longer time than two 
months. However, climate is the very least of 
Montana’s attractions or advantages. At Helena, 
the capital, is to be found an indication of some- 
thing far beyond ordinary conditions in the fact 
that, notwithstanding its isolation by more than 
one thousand miles from any large commercial 
eenter like St. Paul or San Francisco, it is the rich- 
est city of its size upon the continent. Where is 
the proof? In this: that its population does not 
-exeeed twenty thousand, while its banks,show at 
this time more than eight million dollars in de- 
posits and surplus. Where does this money come 
from? The question is answered by the surround- 
ing mountains that are seamed with ores; by the 
beautiful valleys teeming with herds and droves; 
‘by the almost limitless area of gravels that are 
rich in gold. Indeed, to its gold-bearing gravels 
-does Montana owe its first step toward its present 
position as the foremost mineral-producing region 
of the continent. Early in the ’60s prospectors 
from Colorado and the region south of Montana 
‘struck it rich”? in nearly every gulch visited, and 
‘before 1865 the new territory was turning out its 
~-millions of dollars yearly in virgin gold. Of late 
‘years the gold product of California placers has 
resulted from the working of gravels that pay 
‘from eight to twenty cents per cubie yard; and 
where water was not too expensive, this class of 
‘placers have been veritable bonanzas. Here in 
Montana exist thousands of acres of gold-bearing 
gravels that will yield from fifty cents to two 
dollars per cubic yard, awaiting the influx of 
Eastern capital to make them yield enormous 
‘returns upon the capital invested. Some heavy 
concerns are opening up large properties (notably 
the Montana Hydraulic Co. at Washington Bar and 
the Penn Placer Co. in Jefferson county) with im- 
proved California methods, experts and mining 
engineers who visited Montana during the past 
year. Countless millions will yet be produced by 
- Montana placers. 

Montana produeed in 1888 over forty million dol- 
“Yars worth of gold, silver, copper and lead from its 
yein mines or lodes. Of this amount more than 
-one-half came from one locality, Butte—now the 
largest mining camp in the world. Indeed, this 


__ -ene eity produced more mineral value than any 


-one entire State or Territory in the whole country 
-eutside of Montana. And this is the result of but 


limited Jeveloumant’ of a district’ that produced 
nothing less than a decade ago. I visited Butte a 
few days ago, and from personal inspection I am 


convinced that, in mining parlance, ‘the surface 
hasn’t been scratched yet.” A few of the great 
mines (all were deemed worthless a few years ago) 
are at the height of their production, but hundreds 
that are just as good have only begun to be 
worked. While this is true of Butte, my personal 
observations, extending over a year’s almost con- 
stant traveling in the Territory, convince me that 
there are at least a score of districts now develop- 
ing that will within a very few years rank well 
alongside of the great operations now carried on in 
Montana’s chief mining center. As an indication 
of how rapidly the State is now being prospected, 
I may state that during the past year more than 
two thousand new mines were located in a single 
county (Jefferson). EATON B. NORTHROP, 
Lewis and Clark Co., Montana. 
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Nevada’s Soil and Climate. 


Eastern people are rushing to California and giv- 
ing up their bottom dollar for climate. In no part 
of California, from Siskiyou to San Diego, from the 
Sierras to the sea, can a climate be found that will 
compare with Nevada generally. One yard of ours 
is worth a mile square of theirs, if that is the way 
they measure and dispose of it to the Eastern ten- 
derfoot. The climate of Southern California is un- 
bearably hot at certain seasons of the year, and it 
is a kind of heat that is almost as enervating and 
prostrating as that of the Mississippi valley, while 
in Nevada it is always deliciously cool and in- 
vigorating. The Nevada climate is a regular 
champagne tonic to the weak and strong alike. 
But we can’t entirely subsist on climate. It isa 
splendid thing as far as it goes, but we need some- 
thing else with it. Those of us who have cast our 
lot here, and intend remaining to the end, have 
important work ahead of us. 

One of the chief drawbacks to the State since its 
earliest settlement has resulted from the migratory 
disposition of our people. We have lacked in 
permanent homes. We must become more and 
more an agricultural people. We have the soil 
and climate; what we need now is irrigation. If 
we had irrigating water, tens of thousands of peo- 
ple would become benefactors by making two 
blades of grass grow where now grows but one. 
Instead of having a population of 60,000, we might 
have the population of California, or a million 
people. Water stored for summer use near the 
source of the Carson, Walker and Humboldt 
streams would irrigate lands for hundreds of 
thousands of people. Irrigation is the most diffi- 
cult question Nevada has to solve; that solved, 
and a great future awaits the State. At this eleva- 
tion of 5,000 feet above sea level, that irrigation of 
large areas is possible, seems to be the opinion of 
civil engineers and others well informed in such 
matters. Not only should there be a winter stor- 
age of water for summer, but there should thor- 
oughly be made the test of securing water through 
artesian well borings. The artesian wells of Orms- 
by, Churchill, Humboldt and Lander counties are 
evidence conclusive that wells in this mountainous 
country are possible. Every drop of water must 
be utilized. The rush of waters that go out through 
the mountain canyons at spring time when the 
deep snows of winter are disappearing, must be 
stored in artificial lakes and reservoirs ready for 
use during the first months of summer. Millions 
of acres may be brought under cultivation in this 
manner. The valley of Humboldt alone, with a 
proper distribution and husbanding of the water 
resources, is capable of maintaining a larger popu- 
lation than the State now possesses. Take all our 
large valleys, reclaimed and unreclaimed, and 
there is scarcely a State that has more good agri- 
cultural land. Of course the process of settlement 
will be slow. Men not familiar with the system of 
irrigation and the benefits which accrue from it, 
one year with another, will naturally drift else- 
where as long as government or low-priced lands 
are to be had where irrigation is not required. A 
stranger unacquainted with the history of sage- 
brush land would regard any attempt to reclaim 
it from barrenness to a state of fertility as the 
hight of insanity. The general character of the 
soilis rich and mellow, and has all the principles 
required for successful agriculture. With irriga- 
tion the desert in truth blossoms as the rose. The 
best farms were once sterile sage lands. The soil 
is porous, and for the first two or three seasons 
requires generous irrigation, but it speedily be- 


comes less. atuolsnys ena Nes and ‘lebe watie is 


required. With irrigation these large brush-lands . 
are in a few years turned into the finest farms, 


with less trouble than attends a similar trans- 


formation on the wild prairies of Iowa and Ne- 
braska. Irrigation is generally regarded by new- 
comers as a hardship, but those who use it have © 


learned to appreciate the great advantages of a 
judicious application of water, because it not only 
insures a crop but infuses new life and vigor into 
the soil. The domestic grasses, such as alfalfa, 
red clover and red-top, thrive abundantly on these 
irrigated lands, and three and four croppings are 
not an exception. Cultivation like that which 
France has given her soil, and ten thousand addi- 
tional families could erect splendid homes within 
her ample borders. 
JACOB KOENIG, Ormsby Co., Nevada. 


<a 
Abundant Crops in Iowa. 


The season of 1889 will. be long remembered in 
Central Iowa as one of plenty. The hay crop, 
which looked light early in the year, thickened 
up in June and July and made a good crop after 
all. Clover, especially, was very heavy on new 
seeding, and the great ricks were soon surrounded 
by the best second crop known for years. This 
was full of seed and yields quite a profit when 
hulled out. Isay ‘‘ricks,” for the barns and large 
hay-sheds are as full as can be, so of course the 
great surplus must go outdoors. The oat crop was 
very good also, forty bushels to the acre being 
light this year, and many fields grow from 50 to 60 
bushels per acre of very nice grain. One farmer 
threshed out 2,650 bushels in one day, so full of 
oats is the straw this season. The cost of thresh- 
ing out of the shock with a steam-thresher is con- 
siderable. Eight teams at $2.50 per day, $20; eight 
men at $1.25 is $10 more; 2,000 bushels at two cents 
per bushel for threshing adds $40 more. A ton of 
coal is another $2. Then comes the two meals for 
at least twenty-five persons. So the cost runs to 
very nearly $80 for one day’s work, which will 
take 500 bushels of oats to pay the bill. The apple 
crop is one about which we were nearly dis- 
couraged, so many trees have died in the last few 
years. But this year the remaining trees fairly 
bend to the ground under their load of fruit. 
Twenty cents per bushel is the ruling price, while 
many cannot be sold at all. Winter apples are in 
equal abundance on russet trees and a few other 
sorts. Grapes are only an average crop. Moore’s 
Early went first to market at a fair price when 
Concords were just getting ripe. The corn crop 
will exceed last year’s yield by one-fifth. It is 
thought some farmers estimate their crop very 
large, even up to 100 bushels per acre. Your cor- 
respondent never saw such a plenty of great ears 
and big stalks as appear this fall. In some other 
localities the dry August hastened maturity so the 
crop is not fully developed, but in Marshall county 
we have certainly no reason to complain. Only 
the cattle-feeders feel ‘blue.’ Their year’s work 
will yield no profit; indeed, many books will show 
a heavy loss when balanced up. Six cents per 
pound was paid last fall for shoats; now fat hogs 
are worth only $3.50 to $4 per hundred pounds, and 
the steers are but little higher than when pur- 
chased. Toaman having $10,000 invested in such 
stock the situation is not pleasant, 

A. H. SHELDON, Marshall Co., Iowa. 


—>_. 
Texas as a Fruit Country. 


Texas stands to-day where the other States have 
stood in regard to fruit. Her exhibits of fruit now 
at her horticultural fairs are grand, and include 
peaches, apples, grapes, pears, etc. The Chinese 
cling peach grows here to perfection; and Texas is 
the State for fine grapes. As in California, they 
grow to perfection even in the woods. Some of 
the wild grapes are luscious and grow to a large 
size. The Delaware, Concord, Agawam, Herbemont 
and Triumph grow extra fine. Of peaches, the 
White Flesh Cling grows to a large size, as also the 
yellow peach. Of apples the Summer Pearmain, 
Maiden’s Blush, Holly, Rambo, Ben Davis and 
other varieties grow in Texas without equal. Of 
pears, the Duchess, Howell and Leconte succeed 
perfectly. Plums, strawberries and blackberries 


are unsurpassed, even by the superb fruit in the © 


great State of California. Texas is not behind 


that State in regard to fruit, as she is shipping it 


north, south, east and west, and is worthy to be 
ealled a great fruit country, the Eureka of the 
South. 


‘ 


W.S. MOORE, Denton Co., Texas. ~ 
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Guano.—D. T., Chester, Pa.: The farmers of 
Great Britain have not always obtained their 
guano from South America, for we find in The 
Gardener’s Chronicle for January 3d, 1846, the fol- 
lowing statement: “One hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand and three hundred tons of guano 
were consumed in this country between the first 


ef July, 1844, and the first of July, 1845. Of this 


quantity Africa supplied us with about 100,000 tons 
and South America with the remainder!’ This 
shows that only forty-five years ago African guano 
was used largely in excess of South American, or 
as we now call it, Peruvian guano. The Peruvian 
guano, however, was so superior to the African 
that it soon drove the latter out of the market, or 
nearly so. 


Double White Feverfew.—L. T. S., Paris, Idaho: 
The flower and leaves you send are those of the 
common garden feverfew (Pyrethrum Parthe- 
nium). Camomile is quite a different plant —al- 
though it belongs to the same order—for it spreads 
ever the ground, not growing up with a leafy stem 
like the feverfew. The leaves are also very finely 
divided with a strong but pleasant scent. Its 
botanical name is Anthemis nobilis. 


Judas Tree.—Inquirer, Morrisville, Pa.: The 
Japan Judas tree (Cercis Japonica), does not as- 
sume a tree form like our native species (C. 
Canadensis), but may be described as a many- 
stemmed shrub six to eight feet high, the flowers 
of a rich purplish red color appearing in the spring 
before the leaves, and in such profusion as to 
entirely surround the twigs and smaller branches. 
The individual flowers are also larger than those 
ef the native species and of a brighter color. The 
Japan species is hardy in the latitude of New 
York city, but is said to be rather tender farther 
north. It is a rather scarce shrub, although intro- 
duced more than forty years ago. 


Planting Butternut Trees.— Farmer, Mona, 
Kan.: The butternut is a vigorous and moderately 
rapid growing tree, while the hickory is of very 
slow growth until it has become well established, 
er from four to six years old. By planting the 


nuts in alight rich soil you will obtain seedlings 


with a great abundance of small fibrous roots 
which are easily taken up with the plants, and 
then when reset will almost insure their continued 
growth in a favorable season. But when any kind 
of nut trees are started in a close, compact soil, the 
seedlings rarely throw out any considerable num- 
ber of side or lateral roots, but have one or more 
eentral or tap root which is usually broken or cut 
effin digging, leaving only a fleshy stump devoid 
of fibres, and the result is that most of such seed- 
lings die if transplanted. If you wish to save 
butternut trees in nursery rows for transplanting 
when four to six feet high, choose a light soil—and 
a sandy one is preferable to any other—sow the 
nuts this fall in drills and cover about two inches 
deep. Give the seedling clean cultivation next 
summer, then transplant early the following 
spring into nursery rows, four feet apart, and the 
trees about eighteen inches apart in the row. 
When three or four years old, transplant to a por- 
tion where they are to remain permanently. 


A Medel Orchard.— H. W. Cortright, Carbon 
Co., Pa., writes us: My private orchard consists 
of eighty apple, ninety peach, thirty pear, twenty 
plum, two aprieot, sixteen nut, five mulberry, four 
eherry, four quince, in all, 251 trees, which run 
from three to ten years of age, many of them 
having fruited for the last two or three seasons. I 
have been able to counteract any attacks of the 


’ destroying insect from knowledge obtained chiefly 


through the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, of which 


I have several bound volumes. My trees are all | 


highly cultivated with* horse manure, wood ashes 
and bone dust, and blight doesn’t come from want 
of care in my orchard. All of my trees are re- 
corded, and changes of condition noted from time 
to time in a book kept for the purpose. For every 
tree planted by me, the holes are dug at least six 
months previous to the setting of the tree, two 
feet deep, three feet wide, four quarts of bone 
dust in the bottom of the hole, layer of soil, then 
layer of horse manure, then soil to surface. 


Northern Lady-Bird. — Rev. R. Wainwright, 
Bowman’s Bluff, N. C.: The small yellow larveze 
with branching thorn-like spines tipped with 
black, which were found on a rose-bush, are those 
of the Northern Lady-bird (Zpilachna borealis). 
The two specimens had completed their trans- 
formation when they reached us, but as we found 
the cast-off pupze skins we concluded that they 
were in the larval stage when packed. This 
species of lady-bird is of a bright yellow spotted 
with black, and there is one other. native species 
of the genus, the EZ. corrupta, and we regret that 
truth compels us to add that these two species are 
really very ‘‘ black sheep” in an otherwise large 
flock of white ones, for of more than one hundred 
species of the little beetles commonly .known as 
lady-birds inhabiting the United States, the two 
we have named are the only vegetarians; all of the 
others feed on plant-lice and other small noxious 
insects; consequently, must be considered as our 
friends. This Northern Lady-bird, as it is called, is 
often a great pest in the garden, as it is fond of 
watermelons, gourds and pumpkins, sucking the 
juices from under the skin and checking growth. 
We have counted over two hundred of these 
beetles at work on one large watermelon, which 
was soon peeled and deserted for a fresh specimen. 
It is not usual, however, for these insects to ap- 
pear in sufficiently large numbers to cause any 


- considerable injury to melons and pumpkins. 


Collecting - Bottles for Insects. — For killing 
quickly, and without wetting, or affecting the 
color, nothing is better than cyanide of potassium. 
It is true that the cyanide is very poisonous; but 
it is not at all dangerous to use, if a person is quite 
careful in preparing the collecting-bottles. These 
should have a wide mouth, and if of the same 
diameter the entire length, so much the better. 
Empty quinine bottles serve very well. To pre- 
pare the bottles for collecting, break up the cyan- 
ide into pieces a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
and drop them in the bottom of the bottle; then 
mix a little plaster-of-Paris in a separate dish, 
and, when of the consistency of thick paste, pour 
enough into the bottle to cover the lumps of cyan- 
ide.. It will harden in a few minutes, when the 
bottle may be corked up ready for use. When 
moths, butterflies, ete., are dropped into such bot- 
tles, the fumes of the cyanide will quickly kill 
them, after which they may be taken out and 
mounted. 


Pure Vinegar.—The law to prevent deception in 
sales of vinegar enacted last winter by the New 
York Legislature is very stringent in its provisions. 
It prohibits the manufacture, sale, or keeping for 
sale ‘*(1) any vinegar which shall not have an 
acidity equivalent to the presence of at least four 
and one-half per centum by weight, of absolute 
acetic acid, or (2) any cider vinegar which shall 
have less than such amount of acidity, or less than 
two per centum by weight, of cider vinegar solids 
upon full evaporation over boiling water.” It also 
forbids the sale of anything not made exclusively 
of pure apple juice, as cider vinegar; the use of any 
preparation of lead, copper, sulphuric acid or 
other ingredients injurious to health; that every 
manufacturer and producer shall plainly brand 
the package containing the vinegar; and makes 
every violation of the statute a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine of fifty to two hundred and 
fifty dollars. The Dairy Commissioner of the State 
is charged with the enforcement of the law. 


Wood Stains.—C. A. Torrey, Jr., Sanbornton, N. 
H., asks us to tell him how to make ‘* wood stains,’’ 
but does not name the color he desires. To describe 
the mode of preparation and application of all the 
wood stains in use would fill many pages of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, but we will name 
only a fe w of the most common, and, perhaps, sim- 
ple and useful. Dissolved asphaltum in spirits of 
turpentine makes a good brown stain for coarse 
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mahogany use water, one gallon; madder, eight. 
ounces; fustic, four ounces. 


may be used for the same purpose and then given 


a coat of shellac varnish. Or, boil half a pound . 


of logwood in three pints of water until the color: 
is extracted, then add one ounce of salt of tartz 


Apply when hot. 
cherry or any similar hard and fine-grained wood. 
and wash three or four times—allowing it to dry 
between each application—with a strong decoction. 
of logwood. Then wash with a solution of acetate 
of iron, which is made by dissolving fine iron- 
filings in strong vinegar. The surface of the wood 
must be rubbed down and polished before varnish 
is applied. 


2 


Entomological Pins.— George Dunn, Nottoway 
Co., Va.: Entomological pins are all imported from 
hurope, although ordinary pins are made in this: 
country in immense quantities, and perhaps at less. 
cost than anywhere else in the world. But, for 
some reason, unknown to us, American pin-makers 
have either not attempted it, or have failed to 
make a good entomological pin; consequently, we: 
are compelled to send to Errope for this article. 
The pin most in favor among our entomolologists. 
is manufactured in Germany, and known as the 
Klaeger, or Carlsbader pin, and is sold here by 
dealers in entomological supplies, at retail, in 
papers containing 500 pins, at one dollar per 1000; 
if sent by mail, prepaid. These pins are of differ- 
ent sizes, from No. 00 up to Nos. 5 and 6. The 
smaller numbers, or ftom Nos. 1 to 3, are the mest 
convenient sizes for the common beetles and but- 
terflies, and Nos. 4 and 5 for the large night-flying 
moths, and some of our largest native beetles. 


Moisture in Incubators.—Dyer Bros., Middlesex: 
Co., Mass.: The subject of moisture in incubators. 
is one that has been freely discussed since artificial 
incubation has been practiced, and no conclusion 
has yet been decided upon in regard to the require- 
ments of the embryo chick during incubation. It. 
is usual to give but little moisture the first week,. 
increasing the quantity the second, and allowing 
plenty the third. If too much moisture is given 
at the beginning, the development of the chiek 
will be too rapid at first, and, before the period 
expires, it will be “too large to live in the shell, 
and not matured sufficiently to get out.” The 
amount of moisture is usually measured by what 
is known as a moisture-gauge, which is simply a 
glass tube, closed at the bottom, four inches long, 
and one inch in diameter. It can be procured at 
any place where chemists’ supplies are sold, for 
about five cents, being known as a “test-tube.” 
The tube is filled with water, being first fastened 
to a block of wood, two inches cube, by boring a 
hole in the block, and placing the block and tube 
in the egg-drawer. If an inch of water evaporates 
from the tube daily, it indicates a plentiful supply 
of moisture. An excellent appliance in the egg- 
drawer is asponge, saturated with water. As long 
as there is plenty of moisture, the sponge remains. 
wet. If moisture is needed, the sponge becomes 
dry. 


Breeding Canaries.—Miss E. Hiller, Essex Co., 
N. Y.: It is an interesting pastime to breed 
canaries, but there is not much profit in it, unless 
there be crosses made with the finches. American- 
bred birds are not, as a rule, as good singers as. 
their German cousins, hence, there is no market 
for them. Good German singing canaries can be 
purchased so cheap that the American birds are at 
a discount. The breeding season starts in February 
and ends in June. Some people breed in autumn, 
but this is not advisable. 


Pear Tree Borer and Blight.—H. W. Cortright, 
Carbon Co., Pa.: The minute dark brown beetle 
with a rough convex thorax, which you founé 


boring into the young shoots of your pear trees, is — 


an insect described as early as 1817, by Professor 
Peck, in the Massachusetts Agricultural Journal, 
under the name of Scolytus Pyri, or pear-tree 
scolytus. 
placed it in the genus Xvyleborus, retaining its 
specific name of Pyri. Dr. Harris, in ‘Insects 
Injurious to Vegetation,” in speaking of this pest 
of the pear tree, says, ‘The minuteness. of the in- 


Boil and apply, while- 
hot, with a brush. A decoction of logwood chips. 


For imitation ebony take red. 


But more modern entomologists have 


woodwork. Half a davai of oxk-bark and thes - 

same quantity of walnut-shells, boiled in half Bhs 
gallon of water, is an excellent improver of cheap: Kn peat 
rosewood as well as for staining butternut an@ 
black-walnut. For staining wood in imitationof 
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- of the pear tree.” 


- soil moist. 
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which it makes its escape from the limb, are 


id probably the reasons why it has eluded the re- 


searches of those persons who disbelieve in its 
existence as the cause of the blasting the limbs 
From the above it will be seen 
that in Dr. Harris’s time, and even later, many 
orchardists believed that this little beetle was the 
cause of the disease now well known as “twig- 
blight’”’ in both the apple and pear. That the boring 
into the twigs of pear trees often causes the leaves 
to wither, and death of the infested twig, is cer- 
tainly true, but it is now well known that the 
twig-blight is a disease, and not the result of in- 
jury from any kind of insect. Both twig-borers 
and twig-blight may be found on the same tree at 
the same time, and yet working independently of 
each other. We cannot give you any better advice 
than to cut off and burn every affected twig as 
soon as it is discovered, whether it is attacked by 
borers or blight. 


Silo for Alaska.—G. H. Barnes, Alaska Ter.: 
Such a silo as you suggest, of two-inch plank, 
twenty feet square and twelve feet deep, sunken 
in the sand, would possess no advantage over the 
usual form of wooden silo with double walls of 
inch-boards and building paper, enclosing dead 
air spaces. In fact, it would be very difficult to 
render a silo of a single plank in thickness imper- 
vious to air, water and frost, which is indispensa- 
ble for successful preservation of green forage. 


The Late Henry Shaw.—Few men have shown 
more generous and enlightened public spirit than 
Henry Shaw, who died at his home in St. Louis, 
Mo., August 25th, aged 89 years. Born in England, 
he went to St. Louis in 1819, and engaged in trade. 
In middle life he had accumulated a handsome 
fortune, which was largely invested in St. Louis 
real estate. Retiring from commercial life, Mr. 
Shaw spent several years in travel, and brought 
back from all parts of the world he visited speci- 
mens or seeds of plants, with which he began the 
famous botanical garden in St. Louis which bears 
his name, and which is one of the largest and most 
comprehensive in the world. It has always been 


thrown open freely to the public, and now becomes 


the property of the State of Missouri. Tower Hill 
Park, in which Mr. Shaw’s residence was situated, 
is now, by his beneficence, the property of the city. 
During more than forty years of his long life he 
employed a part of his great wealth for the benefit 
of his fellow-men, and dying left aname which isa 
more enduring monument than bronze or granite. 


Stem-Rot in Cauliflowers.—R. E. Benson, Balti- 
more Co., Md., complains of stem-rot in his cauli- 
flowers, and asks for the cause. The excessive wet 
weather has, no doubt, been the cause of this dis- 
astrous disease, which has nearly ruined the crop 
in the great cauliflower district of Long Island. In 
fact, most of the farmers have met with a total 
loss, while none have enough to pay half the cost 
of production. In dry seasons, stem-rot is un- 
known on Long Island, while in seasons like this 
it is common. 


Success of the Bordeaux Mixture.—Col. Alex- 
ander W. Pearson, in charge of the Experiments of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, informs us 
that, ‘‘The use of the copper solutions has resulted 
this year as satisfactorily as was expected, con- 
sidering the abnormally moist summer. Prof. 
Galloway, of the Department of Agriculture, who 

isited me yesterday, is satisfied (as I am) with 
what we have accomplished this year; the partial 
success of which assures complete success in 
ordinary seasons.” 


What te do with Damaged Straw.—A cor- 
respondent of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has 
a large stock of oat-straw that was so damaged by 
the rain that it is of no value as fodder, and not 
worth drawing to market. He asks what he should 
do with it. Ist: Use all you can of it for bedding 
and forabsorbing liquid manure. 2d: Let it stay 
in the stack until spring, and scatter it all over the 
surface of your apple-orchard for a mulch. It 
frequently has a wonderfully beneficial effect on 
the trees, and en the size and quality of the fruit. 
HK ehecks evaporation, kills weeds, and keeps the 
3d: Spread it, as soon as winter sets 
in, abeut two inches thick on the surface of winter- 
wheat, especially on exposed portions of the field. 
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It often prevents winter-killing. 4th: Spread it 
at the rate of about five tons per acre on heavy 


clay-land, and plow it under to lighten and amel- 


iorate it. 5th: If you have a wet, old-fashioned 
barn-yard, you can get rid of large quantities of it 
by putting it a foot thick over the yard, and letting 
the cattle trample it down, and then put on more. 
It does not pay, however, to spread out straw 
merely to let it get wet by rain. Every ton of this 
wet straw that you draw out in spring contains 
1,500 pounds of water, or more; and 500 pounds of 
dry straw is worth as much for manure or for 
mulch, or lightening or manuring the soil, as a ton 
of wet straw containing 1,500 pounds of pure water. 


The Turnip Crop.— The wet season has been 
disastrous to the turnip crop in the East. Ruta- 
bagas are rotting the same as cabbage and cauli- 
flower. Many crops will not be haryested, the 
roots are blackened with rot, and the leaves are 
yellow, and dying. This is the first season, within 
our recollection, that rutabagas have been injured 
by too much rain. 


Weevil in Beans.—Jerome Roberts, Trumbull 
Co., Ohio, wishes to know “how to keep beans 
through the winter from the weevil?’’ Beans that 
are free from weevils when put away for winter 
are not injured by weevils during the winter or 
spring. It is only the beans that have the weevils 
inside of them that are injured. There is no practi- 
cal and profitable way of saving the beans that 
have the weevils in them. 


Lower Express Rates.— All the express com- 
panies have agreed to carry nursery stock that is 
boxed or baled or packed in straw at the special 
rates fixed for produce. This is a reduction of 
twenty ortwenty five percent. Last year a similar 
reduction in freight rates was secured. The work 
was done by the American Nurserymen’s Associa- 


tion, through an effective committee directed by. 


S. M. Emery, chairman. 


Frozen Silage.—W. E. Bassler, Schoharie Co., N. 
Y., asks: ‘* Will not the silage in such silos as de- 
scribed by Prof. Miles in his recent work, ‘Silos, 
Ensilage and Silage,’ freeze? If so, will it not im- 
prove the,quality of the silage as a food ?”” Answer, 
by Prof. M. Miles: ‘‘In reports from a large num- 
ber of farmers in the Northern States of their ex- 
perience in feeding silage during the winter 
months no complaints have come to my notice of 
inconvenience from the freezing of the silage. 
With silos of wood, having a tight dead air space 
on all sides, as described in ‘Silos, Ensilage and 
Silage,’ there need be no apprehension of annoy- 
ance from frost, under any reasonable system of 
management.” 


The Corn Crop is well in hand by this time. The 
value of the crop when ensilaged is steadily becom- 
ing better understood. A favorite method in the 
West, where silos are not used, is to haul from the 
field when wanted, cut fine, steam or soak, and 
feed, saving the labor of picking, husking, shell- 
ing, and grinding. The home-feeding of oats in the 
sheaf, in the same way, is also economical. The 
sale of grains is universally recognized as unprofit- 
able where they can be made into marketable ani- 
mals, and thus have the plant food left upon the 
land. The loss of harvested grain by the depreda- 
tions of rats, mice, and other rodents, is very grave, 
and far beyond what it is computed. A little cal- 
culation and work, to render stacks and grain-bins 
vermin-proof, will save large sums of money. 


A New Herd-Book.—The American Black Polled 
Aberdeen-Angus Association has been duly incor- 
porated. President John Kemper says: ‘We 
shall keep a correct copy of all pedigrees of this 
class of cattle in America, and shall publish a 
herd-book, founded on the record of the Scotland 
herd-book. All cattle recorded by the Scotland 
herd-book, and their calves, are admitted for 
membership in this herd-book.” The secretary is 
Thomas McFarlane, Iowa City, Iowa. 


The Vermont Horse Show.—The fifth annual 


exhibition of the Vermont Horse-Breeders’ Asso- 


ciation, which was held at Rutland, August 28th to 
30th, was notable among the many fairs of the 
season. The entries were confined entirely to road 
and trotting horses, and those for premiums to 
horses descended from Justin Morgan. The dis- 
play of Morgan horses was admirable, both in 
numbers and quality, and showed that this famous 
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family has lost none of its deserved popularity in 


its native State. It was the largest exhibition of _ 


useful road horses ever seen in the United States. 
Ben Franklin and Aristos, which are generally 


recognized as the greatest living sons of Daniel 


Lambert, were both on the ground, with numer- 
ous progeny, and attracted much attention. The 
arrangements were admirable in all respects. One 
feature which deserves special mention was the 
announcing of the name and breeding of each ani- 
mal as it was led or driven into the show-ring. 
The weather was favorable, the attendance im- 
mense, and the whole affair was an unqualified 
success. 


Wintering Chinese Yams.—G. M. Boutelle, 
Middlesex Co., Mass.: The Chinese yam is quite 
hardy in the North, the tuber standing in the 
ground through the winter without protection. 
Still, itis well enough in your locality to give the 
roots a light mulch of straw, cornstalks or other 
litter, to protect them from the vicissitudes of 
alternate freezing and thawing. 


An Ice-House.—A Subscriber at Murray Bay, 
Canada: There is no need for an elaborate or ex- 
pensive ice-house. Any kind of a structure that 
will hold sawdust is sufficient, so that ventilation 
is provided at the top and drainage at the bot- 
tom. One of the most convenient ice-houses we 
have ever seen was merely one corner of a large 
woodshed partitioned off by studding and rough 
lumber. In case where a sightly ice-house is 
wanted, it may be built with a balloon frame, 
lined inside with rough lumber, and clapboarded 
outside. A neat ventilator is set in the peak of 
the roof, and a drain provided with a “trap” is 
made below. No floor is needed. 


Composting Weeds and Rubbish.—E. L. Bibb, 
Westchester Co., N. ¥Y.: The compost heap is the 
best place for any rubbish that will decay and be- 
come fitted for manure. Old bones should be 
broken fine before being thrown into the heap. If 
weeds that have gone to seed are put in, the seeds 
will become scattered with the compost and bring 
future crops. It is much better to burn them. 
Where the droppings of the pig-pen, hen-roost or 
stable are added to the compost heap, lime and 
ashes should be kept out, or they will drive off the 
ammonia. 


Fruit-Room—Dairy House.—John Dent, Ashe 
Co., N. C.: (1) No filling or packing is necessary in 
the walls of fruit-rooms. The dead air spaces are 
made by lining with building paper nailed to the 


studding inside and out. The edges of the paper | 


lap two to three inches, and the boards are nailed 
next to it. (2) A sub-earth duct, 140 feet long, lead- 
ing to the basement of your dairy-house, would 
supply an equable temperature at all times, pro- 


- vided it is far enough below the surface to escape 


the effects of the sun’s rays, and that no air is ad- 
mitted to the room except what comes through 
the duct. 


Poultry and Pigeon Show.—A permanent so- 
ciety under the title of the ‘‘ New York Poultry and 
Pigeon Association’? has been organized by the 
fanciers in the vicinity of New York city. Ar- 
rangements have been perfected by the associa- 
tion for a grand show of poultry and pigeons in 
the American Institute building next February, 
19th to 25th. A liberal premium list and a fine ex- 
hibition may be expected. T. Farrer Rockham, 
East Orange, New Jersey, is the secretary. 


Flower-Show in Charleston.—The flower-lovers 
of Charleston, 8. C., have engaged the largest hall 
in the city for a chrysanthemum and fall floral 
exhibition, which will be held on Nov. 5th to 8th. 
The Hon. P. J. Berckmans, president of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, will act as sole judge of 
awards. Among other liberal premiums is one of 
twenty-five dollars and certificate, for the best dis- 
play of twenty-four varieties of cut-flowers. As the 
time for the show is in ‘“ gala week,” the occasion 
cannot fail to be a notable one. 


up the subsoil and bury the top soil is not advis- 
able on the heavy land which is found in most of 
Western Ontario. But subsoiling, which is done 


by means of a special plow or attachment, and 


merely breaks up the subsoil without bringing to 


the surface, is specially beneficial where the sub- | 


soil is heavy and tenacious, 
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Deep Plowing or Subsoiling. — R. E. Blundély*" 
Ontario, Canada: Plowing so deeply as to bring 
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The Future of Agriculture in America. 


—— 


** An expert of the Powell irrigation sur- 
vey claims that the irrigable lands of the 
Central West, now wholly barren, will make 
eight States like Indiana.” 


The above statement has been given wide 
circulation by the press of the country, and 
has been the occasion of much curious com- 
ment. If the output from such a vast area 
is to be added to our present production of 
food supplies; if Indiana, with her 71,400,000 
bushels of corn, and 37,828,000 bushels of 
wheat, for 1887, is to be duplicated eight 
times, under what a burden of over-produc- 
tion will our agriculture labor? 

Of course, admit the alarmists, these lands 
cannot all be brought into cultivation at 
once; not all this year, nor next; nor within 
this decade. But within another generation 
they may be, and then our children will suf- 
fer, if we do not. 

In round numbers, our population doubles 
every thirty-three years; statisticians expect 
this ratio to hold good (or very nearly so) for 
the next century. The coming census will 
show that we are now a people numbering 
almost seventy millions; another generation, 
and we shall approximate one hundred and 
forty millions; another turn of the wheel 
of Time, and the United States will hold a 
population beside which our present num- 
bers are a mere bagatelle. 

By the time the last acre of the eight new 
Indianas is utilized, our population will have 
moved far in advance of our increased pro- 
ductive area. If production, per territorial 
area, and consumption, per caput, maintain 
the same relative positions that they now 
hold, population will have moved far in 
advance of production. 

We are rapidly reaching the territorial 
limit of the expansion of our agriculture. 
However much arid regions may be irri- 
gated, and deserts turned into gardens, we 
will come, bye-and-bye, to the place where 
the last furrow will be turned, and popula- 
tion, following to this wall, must then recoil 
upon itself. 

That American agriculture will be unable 
to meet this crisis; will, by stolidly ignoring 
the inevitable, be unprepared, when that 
time comes, is not to be considered. The 
preparation for it should begin now, by fol- 
lowing such intelligent systems of work as 
will result in restoring fertility to depleted 
lands; by never resting contented. with aver- 
age crops, but making every acre of land that 
is cultivated produce to the utmost; studying, 
in order to attain this end, the needs of soils 


sand crops; methods and amounts of tillage 


that produce best results. 

Every intelligent cultivator knows that 
there is a possible productive capacity to his 
land that he does not reach. Our very term 
‘average production” admits this. If upon 
all our acres, and through all our years of 
tillage, we reach a certain result that we 
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know is a long way below the best, we are 
fain to be satisfied, because we are up to the 
average. No matter how low or poor that 
average is, custom makes it the standard by 
which the farming is judged to be good 
or bad. 

The best result that can come from the 
competition for the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 


URIST prizes will be that of educating the: 


individual farmer toward a higher standard 
or average for both himself and his land. 
The money value of the prize will be small 
indeed, compared with the knowledge that 
two bushels may be produced where but one 
was before; and while but one can gain the 
prize, every farmer who carefully and intel- 
ligently competes will, in some degree, share 
in this accumulation of knowledge. 

Upon such a foundation as this competi- 
tion will help to lay, an increased intelli- 
gence regarding the possible production from 
the soil that is now, and has long been, under 
cultivation, must be built the system of agri- 
culture by which we will sustain the popula- 
tion that, in a few decades, will fill this land 
in a way that now is almost beyond our 
power to realize. 


The Farmer and the Columbus World’s Fair. 


£5 tat 

If the proposed World’s Fair of 1892 is to 
represent our national industries in the order 
of their importance to the greatest number 
of our population, agriculture, with its vari- 
ous branches, must occupy the front rank. 
More people are directly interested in, and 
dependent upon, agriculture than upon all 
other industries combined, and when it is 
stated, as has recently been done by mem- 
bers of the committee on site and buildings, 
that ‘‘some of the minor buildings, such as 
agricultural and horticultural halls, might be 
placed outside of the fair grounds proper,” 
there are well-founded fears that the farmer 
and his work will not receive the representa- 
tion they deserve. Never in the history of our 
nation were there more favorable opportuni- 
ties to show to the world the wealth, variety, 
and unlimited extent of our agricultural 
resources. To neglect this would be almost 
criminal. No efforts should be spared to 
represent American agriculture in so credita- 
ble a manner that the equal of it has never 
been seen before in any country on the globe. 
To accomplish this, it is not enough to erect 
large halls in which to show the commercial 
products of the farm, garden and orchard, as 
in a huge warehouse. 

Our leading crops should be represented in 
living forms, growing on the fair grounds; 
not in a few sickly specimens in pots, but in 
plots of sufficient size to give a correct idea 
of the character and modes of cultivation of 
each. It would not be impossible nor too 
expensive to transfer a small Florida orange- 
grove, in good condition, to the fair grounds, 
together with all the machinery and appli- 
ances used in packing and shipping the fruit ; 
nor to show a fair-sized South Carolina cot- 
ton- and rice-field, with all their necessary 
appliances. Louisiana should be represented 
by a sugar-plantation, together with mills, 
presses and other plantation machinery. 
The methods of Western irrigation should be 
shown on an extensive scale, and in a similar 
manner the special crops of every agricul- 


tural section of our country should be repre- 


sented, thus teaching vivid object-lessons, 
the truth of which would impress itself in- 
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effaceably upon the minds of the aston. : a 4 
While we would gladly welcome the products 


of the whole world to our shores, our special 


aims should be to make our own exhibits _ i % 


specifically American. 
An extensive part of the grounds, arranged 
as a permanent park, should be planted with 
a complete arboretum, containing at least 
one specimen of every American tree and 
shrub that is of any value for use or orna- 
ment; likewise, the hardy herbaceous and 


annual plants, each plainly labeled with its 
botanical and English name. The work of — 


preparing the ground for this purpose should © 
commence at the earliest moment possible, 
so that the larger trees could be planted next 
spring. They would then be in the third 


year of their growth at the time of exhibi- — 


tion. If this work be delayed, most of the 
trees will not present a very pleasing appear- — 
ance at that time. 

Another prominent feature should be spe- 
cial exhibitions of the various field crops, 
fruits, flowers, vegetables, and other perish- 
able products, in their seasons, to be held 
every week, so far as practicable. The an- 
nouncements of these special exhibits should 
be made at an early date, in order to enable 
growers to prepare for them. Such special — 
exhibitions, if properly managed, would at- 
tract specialists in their respective branches 
from all our States, and many foreign coun- 
tries. Asa special inducement, meetings for 
the discussion of these specialties might be 
held in connection with the exhibitions. Of 
course, in the live-stock and other depart-— 
ments similar exhibitions should be held at 
stated times. The reports of these sessions 
alone would form a memorable document of 
the World’s Fair. Features of this kind 
would keep up a never-failing interest, and 
the information thus obtained could not be 
equaled by a lifetime of travel and study. 

It is to be regretted that steps for the prep- 
aration of this grand Exposition were not 
taken during the last session of Congress, so 
that the place for holding the Fair could 
have been definitely decided upon ere this, 
and the most favorable site selected, with 
more consideration and judgment of its many 
requirements. While we fully appreciate the 
many advantages of New York City as a place 
for the holding of a World’s Fair, we keenly 
realize that a creditable representation of our 
agricultural interests is of paramount impor- 
tance. If this cannot be accomplished here, 
it were far better that the World’s Fair be 
held in some place where our nation’s most 
important industry shall receive due recog- 
nition, and where it will not be considered a 
minor part of the Exposition. 


Our New Premium List. : 
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With this issue we send the annual Pre- 
mium List of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and would commend it to the attention of . 
all our readers. In it will be found several 
pages of choice.and interesting reading mat- 
ter, accompanied by fine illustrations, which 
will interest every one. There will also be 
found a list, in splendid variety, of useful 
articles, which we offer to those who form 
clubs for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

If the occupant of every home where a 
copy of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is read 
would send us one new. subscriber our list 
would be doubled. Every one can surely 
secure one subscriber with but little effort, 


ff 
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our award of special prizes. 


“TOURER cea if a vigorous canvass is made scores of 
ss gubseribers can be secured. The superior 
excellence of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and its beautiful illustrations will commend 


it to every person before whom it is brought, 


and our friends will have little, if any, trou- 


ble in procuring a goodly number of sub- 


- seribers, if they will only make the effort. 


Try it, friends, and do what you can to aid 
us in extending our list. You will be well 


paid for every club procured and in addition 


will have an opportunity of participating in 
Send for an 
outfit and go to work at once. 

~ Now is the best time of the year to pro- 


_ cure subscribers, for those you solicit during 


November can be offered two months’ sub- 
scription free, as we give all new subscribers 
for 1890 the November and December issues 


of this year, providing the ‘subscription is 


received before December ist, and date the 
subscription as paid to January, 1891. 

~The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is too cost- 
ly a magazine to scatter promiscuously, but 
we should be glad to receive from our sub- 
scribers the addresses of any of their ac- 
quaintances whom they think would be 
likely to subscribe. We will take pleasure 


in sending a copy of this magazine to such 


persons in the expectation of securing their 
subscription. 
Address all letters’ relative to subscriptions 


to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, 


New York. 
The Outlook for Wheat. 


J. R. DODGE, GOVERNMENT STATISTICIAN. 
a 

The New World has surprised the Old with its 
wealth of wheat production for so many years that 
its people, or that portion, at least, who take super-. 
ficial views of its affairs, apparently believe that the 
wheat-growers of the United States dominate all 
markets and fix all prices. 
as growers and dealers have found to their loss. 
Farmers hold for higher prices, and take lower, 
and suffer all forms of wastage by holding; and 
board-of-trade bulls boom their holdings, engineer 
a corner, raise prices of elevator stocks, stop ex- 


_ portation for a few days, until financially cornered 


themselves. Foreign buyers all the while are 
serene in the confident expectation of abundant 
wheat, at fair prices. And they get it. 

A Short Crop Here excites strong belief in 
higher values, but the price declines. An abund- 
ant crop goes off freely at good prices. Why do 
such anomalies occur? They are not anomalies, 
but natural results of the law of supply and de- 
mand. With short crops elsewhere, a large one 
here may not make an average world’s product; 
then prices are high both here and there. With 
abundant yields in other countries, and low re- 
turns here, more than an average product may 
exist, depressing prices. This would indicate that 
the remainder of the world holds the longer lever, 
which is a fact, as North and South America to- 
gether only produce a fourth of the wheat in the 
world. These facts furnish a key to the fluctuation 
of prices. 


Prices Have Been Lower in Liverpool in recent 
years than for a previous century. Is it because 
of greater production? There is some increase in 
certain countries, but probably the more efficient 
factor in preventing fluctuations and high prices is 


_ the extension of transportation facilities; in num- 


ber of lines and frequency of service, by which the 
fresh harvests in every month in the year are 
gathered into the holds of fast steamers, and car- 
ried to Liverpool, which is the Rome to which all 
roads traversed by wheat transports leads very 
directly. Thus is an equilibrium in varying pro- 
duction of a series of years brought about. There 
is neither beginning nor ending of the wheat year 
nowadays. From July to July production may be 
relatively lean; from January to January compar- 
atively fat; mix the two products in one bin, and 
plenty exists in moderation, and prices remain in 
some degree of uniformity. Northern and South- 


ern. Hemispheres, with winter in one while sum- 


It is a great mistake, ; 


, 


mer ripens wheat in the other, add to the stores of 
the world’s wheat in all seasons of the year. 

The high prices of former times have in large 
measure been the result of wars and preparation 
for war. Waste results, commerce is interfered 
with, and inflation follows. A long peace has 
made the world’s stock of wheat go further, with 
quicker and more equable distribution. This in 
part accounts for low prices, without reference to 
increase of wheat-growing. Some wheat-growers 
in the Northwest understand this, and are said to 
be praying for European war. 

The Wheat Product of the World, so far as 
approximate statistics can fix it, usually falls be- 
tween 2,100,000,000 and 2,200,000,000 of bushels. About 
one-tenth of this is so obscure and impact a quan- 
tity that commercial authorities leave it out of 
their calculation. It nevertheless exists, and can 
be found, but not so promptly or quite as precisely 
as crops of some other countries. How is it dis- 
tributed ? 

If Europe is almost the only market for wheat, 
it is also the greatest producer, averaging 1,200,000,- 
000 bushels in round numbers. The real average is 
rather more than this volume. North America— 
the United States, Canada and Mexico—produces 
over 500,000,000 more. India grows about half as 
much as North America. This leaves only about 
one-tenth for Australasia, Northern Africa, West- 
ern Asia, and the islands of the sea. 

Who are the Buyers of Wheat? Very little 
wheat is wanted outside of Europe. A very small 
quantity of flour may be sold in the West Indies, 
Brazil, and elsewhere, with small chance to aug- 
ment the trade. Europe is the only market worth 
considering. The inhabitants number 350,000,000, 
and use less than four bushels per head, of which 
less than half a bushel is imported. As the seed is 
equal to the amount obtained from foreign coun- 


tries, the opportunity for unlimited wheat-growing 


would appear to be a poor one. From 1877 to 1886, 
inclusive, the countries of Europe imported from 
countries of other continents 144,000,000 bushels per 
annum, in the form of wheat and flour. A few 
unimportant districts not included in this enumer- 
ation export more than they import and could not 
swell this aggregate. Russia, Roumania and Aus- 
tria-Hungary always have a surplus, which goes to 
other European nations. The record of net aver- 
age wheat exports or imports of these countries 
for these ten years is as follows: 
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203,212,579 88,004,189 


In addition, the net imports of flour were 7,463,445 
barrels, and net exports 954,278 barrels. These im- 
ports were all taken by Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands and Sweden, and the only countries export- 
ing were Denmark, France and Spain, all of these 
countries having a net deficiency. 

This presents in a nutshell the actual require- 
ments of recent years, which include some in 
which the requirement was the greatest ever 
known. It shows how limited is the demand for 
wheat grown outside of Europe. Had Great Brit- 
ain been eliminated from the market with her 
133,000,000 bushels of imports of grain and flour, 
only 11,000,000 bushels would have been required 
‘throughout all Europe. The situation is therefore 
practically this: the surplus of the crops of the 
world go mainly to Great Britain. 

What She Imports.—Now let us take a glimpse 
at the supplies which Great Britain has obtained 
during fifteen years, from 1872 to 1886 inclusive, and 
we find the following results, in hundred weights 
of 112 pounds: — 


_ COUNTRIES. Cwrs. ee 
eee ponnes 6 6 i eae 498,030,449 51 
eR NERDS os Ne 7 RN tes te! 76, 890, 078 T:9 
MPN. 5 ahs Te ects Beatie SAS ee 182. '316, 944 13.6 
SRG IEEE BRON SR ieee RES I 37,665, '334. 3.9 
All other countries... ...........0000. 229,479,860 23.5 

‘974,383,165 


More than half of the supply has been furnished 
by this country. The next largest contribution is 


by Russia in Europe, leaving little more than a 


third to be sent by India, and all other countries. 
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The commercial wena; which ee eae at ie es cou 
present, got quite excited over the idea that India 

would supplant America in the wheat trade, when — 

those who knew anything of the conservatism and 


food economies of that oriental land were sure 
that their wheat surplus would be quite as liable | 
to decrease as. to increase; and already a marked 
decline in exportation has set in. But for the ex-— 
ceptionally good crops of recent years and the 
depreciation of silver in Great Britain, the cur- 
rency that purchased the grain and passed as 
national currency in India, the exportation would 
have dwindled earlier. 

- What of the prospects of wheat-growing in this 
country? It will always be a paying business for 
farmers, if properly managed, and not extended 
beyond the requirements of home and foreign 
markets. The recent low prices have been pro- 
duced by the growers themselves. In 1880, when 
there were nearly 36,000,000 acres, the country re- 
quired but 24,000,000. One-third of the product was 
exported — 186,000,000 bushels—a much larger vol- 
ume than went out previously, and about 50,000,000 
bushels more than the average since. It is simply 
because it has not been wanted, since the recovery 
of Western Europe from the low yields of bad sea- 
sons prior to 1880. 

Our Home Consumption has increased hese: 
70,000,000 bushels since that date, and in the next 
ten years will probably be enlarged by 85;000,000, 
while there is no prospect for half that increase in 
exportation. Our main reliance for the profits of 
wheat-growing is upon the American people. 

The Present Crop is slightly above an average 
in yield, and but very slightly. The October pre- 
liminary estimate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is 12.8 bushels per acre. The acreage is not 
fully determined, but is probably not very far 
from 38,000,000 acres. A medium expectation at 
present would be in the neighborhood of 485,000,000 
bushels, Winchester measurement, with a reduc- 
tion of at least 15,000,000 bushels for weight short 
of sixty pounds per bushel. This is not given as 


- an estimate, but as an indication of the probabili- 


ties, as the test of threshers’ records and the re- 
vision of areas may both affect the result slightly. 

The Yield of Wheat in this country is too low. 
The cultivation in the spring-wheat districts is 
wretchedly careless. It is said to be exhaustive 


of fertility, but the yield is reduced by the growth 


of seeds rather than by loss of fertility. Such 
scratching of the soil is slovenly, but the soil is 
not exhausted by a few poor crops of grain. In 
the winter-wheat region there is also too much 
carelessness in cultivation, but the rate of yield is 
as large as in the newer lands of the far West. 
Scientific farming is necessary, rotation and supe- 
rior cultivation, to increase the rate of yield. The 
sands of Belgium produce about twice as much 
per acre as the rich prairies of Dakota. The 
difference is in the man, and not in the land. 
Eventually, this country may produce as much, 
but probably not while wheat lands are cheap, and 
the effort is to gain broad acres rather than grow 
large yields of wheat. 


The Prize Crops Harvested. 
— ——— 

The Oat-crop reports should have all reached us 
on October 1, but, owing to many causes, quite a 
number of contestants gave good reasons for being 
unable to get their report to us at that date, al- 
though by the time this issue goes to press they 
will have been about all received. The Wheat-crop 
reports must be in October 25, and there will be no 
extension of that date. All Potato-crop reports 
must reach us November 15 at latest. Quite a 
number are on hand now. A large number of con- 


testants in the Eastern and Southern States pulled ~ 


out of the contest, owing to blight and rot, but 
some very large crops are being reported, even 
from this section, while the Western reports are 
quite satisfactory. The Corn reports must all be 
in by December 10 at the latest.» 

The prize award on the Oat crop will be an- 
nounced in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
December, and an interesting report it is sure to 
be. The reports as to culture, ete., have been on 
the whole made out with remarkable intelligence 
on all the crops. There have been some very ex- 


travagant guesses sent in as to the crops that © 


would receive the first prizes of $500 each. But 
the actual facts bid fair to substantiate them, espe- 
cially in case of Corn. On the whole, as we look 4 
over the reports thus far received, the facts | 
brought out by this competition promise to ‘be pe 
exceeding value. 
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IN FARMING. 
! A Noted Scientist Gone. 
_ George H. Cook, Ph. D., LL. D., an engraving of 


whom, from a recent photograph, is’ herewith 


given, was born at Hanover, Morris county, New 
Jersey, January 5th, 1818, and died suddenly on 
September 22d, 1889. From the schools of his 
native home he went to the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute at Troy, New York, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1839, and afterwards retained as instructor 
for four years. From 1848 to 1850 he was professor 
in the Albany Academy, and principal of the 
school in 1852 and 1853. In the latter year he 
accepted the chair of chemistry and natural his- 
tory in Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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- But the practical point is that farmers won’t util- 


Professor Cook was assistant in the New Jersey 


Geological Survey, from 1854 to 1856, and in 1864, 
upon the new organization of the survey, he was 
appointed State Geologist, a position which he held 
until his death, as well as the pro- 
fessorship of geology and agricul- 
ture, and the vice-presidency in 
Rutgers College. Asa branch of this 
institution, through Dr. Cook’s ef- 
orts, the Rutgers Scientific School 
was opened in 1862. The New Jer- 
sey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion was established at New Bruns- 
wick in 1879, with Dr. Cook as its 
director. In 1888 he was also ap- 
pointed director of the new Experi- 
ment Station established under the 
Congressional act known as the 
‘‘Hatch bill.’”’? Dr. Cook’s fine rep- 
utation as a man of science rests in 
large part upon his excellent and 
extensive work, included in the 
New Jersey Geological Survey. For 
example, one has but to glance at 


ize their corn-fodder by air-drying, while they will 
ensilage it at a profit. 
— >. 
Notes from the Stations, 


The claim that wild plums and the cultivated 
species of native plums are curculio proof, and 


that their cultivation would result in the exter- 


mination of their pest, seems to have been dis- 
posed of by Prof. F. M. Webster’s work at the 
Indiana Experiment Station (Bulletin 25). 


That good paper can be made from the refuse of 
sugar-cane, after the sugar has been extracted, is 
thoroughly proven by samples at the Paris Expo- 
sition, which were furnished by the Louisiana 
Department of Agriculture. Tests of this material 
for paper-making purposes are also being con- 
ducted on a large scale, at a Northern paper-mill. 


A very complete digest of the annual reports of 
thirty of our stations will soon be issued from the 


the large number of superior maps Yu” SESS 


of the State to be deeply impressed 
with the thoroughness and accura- 
cy of all the details of the survey. 
His enduring work for agriculture 
has been mainly in the direction of 
the relation of soils to plant nutri- 
tion—a natural outgrowth of his in- 
timate knowledge of rocks and their 
formation of soils, coupled with a 
demand eoming from the crop- 
growers of New Jersey for profita- 
ble commercial fertilizers. Under \\ 
his supervision, the State Station, 
during its ten years of existence, 
has almost revolutionized the use 
of commercial fertilizers in the 
State, and has been a light te the 
farmers of other States where min- 
erals are used as food for crops. 
The reports of the New Jersey Ge- 
ological Survey, and those of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
therefore, are the enduring records 
of the unbounded energy, penetrat- 
ing judgment, and high scientific 
attainments of Dr. George H. Cook. 
pie st 8 


Drying Preferred to Ensilage. 


Prof. J. W. Sanborn is much criticised for trying 
to get at the real and unbiased facts about ensilage 
by practical experiments in field, silo and feed 
stable. His critics forget that such trials are the 
kind of tests that farmers want and need, even if 
they don’t agree with the results. His latest con- 
elusions (Bulletin 8, Missouri) show that corn fod- 


' der can be stored dry at less cost than it can be 


siloed; a given amount of actual food in the dry 
fodder lasted much longer when fed to cows than 
in the form of ensilage. Ensilage-fed steers made 
an apparently greater growth, but it was appar- 
ently less substantial than that of steers fed dry 
fodder; milk from dry fodder was richer than 
from ensilage, 2012 pounds of the former making 
a pound of butter against 2234 pounds of the lat- 
ter; the dry fodder milk yielded up more of its fat 
or was the better churning milk, contained the 
larger per cent of solids and gave the better butter, 
whieh seemed to keep better; the dry food was 
handled cheaper and the cows better maintained 
than live weight on it. Air drying, with compact 
storage in a compact form in a good barn, is con- 
eluded to be the more eeonemical method, while 
the disadvantages of air-drying are held to be no 


- greater than the disadvantages of the silo system. 


arte, to oer 
GEORGE H. COOK. 
Office of Experiment Stations in the United States 


Department of Agriculture. The special feature 
of this work is the index, which is very full and 
complete, being not only an index to the digest, 
but practically an index to the reports themselves. 
It is issued as Part I, the intention being to include 
a digest of the reports of the remaining stations in 
another volume to. be known as Part II. This 
digest work will thereafter be continued periodi- 
cally, so as to cover all the Experiment Station 
reports. Our subscribers have only to write to 
Prof. W. O. Atwater at Washington to receive this 
instructive compilation. 


In 150 samples of grass and forage seeds tested 
by the Delaware station, the seeds of 26 different 


weeds were found. The commen Plantain (Plan- 


tago major) occurred in 44 different samples; Fox 
tail grass (Setaria) in 30; Sheep sorrel (Rumex 
acetocella) in 27; Rag weed (Ambrosia artimisic- 
folia) in 25; Smart weed (Polygonum) in 17; Pig weed 
(Chenopodium album) in 17; Narrow-leaved plan- 
tain (Plantago lanceolata)*in 15 samples of seeds, 
and so on. , Yet the samples are pronounced above 
the average in purity! This list shows how weeds 
get upon the farm, for not only does the farmer 
sow them, but he puts them on his best land, 
where they will be sure to grow. If, for instance, 
the farmer sows eight pounds per acre of a certain 
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sample of clover seed that contained nine per cent - . 


of impurities, the weed seed present are sufficient 


to supply a plaintain seed every two feet in drills. 


two feet apart over the whole acre, a rib-grass seed 


every seven inches in drills one foot apart, and so: 


on with six other bad weeds. rise ! 
The ripening period in Kansas is so short and the 


_ edible leaves and blades so few that to attempt to: 
cure the stalks with the ears on them results in a. 


coarse, bulky fodder of little value. Even with 
the best of such fodder probably one-third of it is. 
wasted when most carefully fed. Prof. Shelton. 
concludes (Bulletin 6) that in Kansas corn for fod- 
der must be grown by itself, likewise corn for’ 
grain. In Eastern Kansas an excellent crop of 
fodder may be grown after the wheat crop has 
been harvested. Last year a large yield of fodder 
was secured at Manhattan, bearing 35 bushels of 
corn per acre, the seed of which was planted July 
6th. He prefers wooden silos, cuts the ‘silage into 
half-inch lengths, and fills either quickly or leisure- 
ly. He finds no advantage in tread- 
ing ensilage closely, except at the 
sides and corners, so that settling 
may goonevenly. A cover of tarred. 
paper with 18 inches of green grass 
over it excluded the air. The actual 
cost of cutting up the corn, hauling 
it 50 rods to the silo, and storing it 
therein, was 62 cents per ton. 
Remarkable yields of hay, espe- 
cially of alfalfa, are often reported, 
but the Southern white corn grown 
for ensilage at the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station last year pro- 
‘duced over six tons per acre of 
water-free substance or dry matter. 
When the large amount of water 
in the best cured hay or corn fodder 
is considered, this is a remarkable 
crop. The flint corn plarted in the 
same field yielded four toms per 
acre of water-free substance. These 
two kinds are therefore concluded 
to be the best representatives of 
their classes of corn fer ensilage;. 
and they are specially well suited. 
for feeding purposes. The single 
feeding experiment conducted with. 
this ensilage showed that for fatten- 
ing cattle more value per ton was. 
received from the flint corn ensil- 
age than from the Southern varie-. 
ty, in spite of the larger yield of the: 
latter. But for milk the actual dry 
matter of the Southern corn was. 
nearly equal in value, pound per 
pound, to the dry matter of the flint. 
corn. The flint corn was the best 
for fattening, owing to the large 
amount of well-ripened ears. 
The Association of American Ag- 
ricultural Colleges and Experiment 


in January, 1889, appeinted a com- 


erative work in horticulture and 
especially in testing new varieties. 
of fruits and vegetables. This committee called a 
meeting of Station horticulturists at Columbus, 
Ohio, in June, 1889, for consultation. At this meet- 
ing a committee on the nomenclature of vegetables: 
was appointed. The rules for nomenclature form- 
ulated by this committee are: 
(1.) The name of a variety should consist of a. 
single word, or at most, of two words. A phrase,. 
descriptive or otherwise, is never allowable; as,. 


Pride of Italy, King of Mammoths, Earliest of All. 

(2.) The name should not be superlative or bom- 
bastic. In particular, all such epithets as New,,. 
Large, Giant, Fine, Selected, Improved, and the like,. 
should be omitted. If the grower or dealer has a. 
superior stock of a variety, the fact should be: 
stated in the description immediately after the: 
name, rather than as a part of the name itself; as, 
‘“. Trophy, selected stock.” : 

(3.) If a grower or dealer has procured a new, se- 
lect strain of a well-known yariety it shall be legit-- 
imate for him to use his own name in connection: 
with the established name of the variety; as: 
Smith’s Winningstadt, Jones’s Cardinal. 

(4.) When personal names are given-to:varieties,. 
titles should be omitted; as, Major, General; Queen. 

The term hybrid should not be used, except: 

in those rare instamces in which the variety is. 
known to be of hybrid origin. 

(6.) Theoriginator has the prior right toname the 
variety; but the oldest name which conforms to: 
these rules should be adopted. 


(7.) This committee reserve the right, in their 


own publications, to revise objectionable names in: 
conformity with these rules. | 
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Stations, at its Knoxville meeting 


mittee to devise methods for co-op-. 
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See for yourself how 54 Blan- 
kets wear and other makes tear. 


FREE—Get from your dealer free, the 
5/a Book. It has handsome pictures and 
valuable information about horses. 

Two or three dollars fer a 5/a Horse 
Blanket will make your horse worth more 
and eat less to keep warm. 


5IA Five Mile 
5/A Boss Stable 
5/A Electric 
5/A Extra Test 


30 other styles at prices to suit every- 
body. If you can’t get them from your 
dealer, write us. 


HORSE 
BLANKETS 


ARE THE STRONGEST. 


ONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE 5/A LABEL 
anuf’d by WM. AYRES & Sons, Philada., who 
make the famous Horse Brand Baker Blanketa 


Mention this paper. 


Ask for 


Splendid Location — Good Salesmen — Quick Returns. 
WARREN HARPER & BRO., 
FRUIT & PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
110 DOCK STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


References: Sixth Nat’l Bank and the trade generally. 
Consignments solicited. 


, Ifyou have a 


COLD or COUCH. 


acute or leading to 


scons 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

rs sure CURE FOR rx. 

This preparation contains the stimula- 
¢ ting properties of the Hypophosphites 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. Itis as 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious,as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
‘(Erhulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 


there is nothing like §CQTT’S EMULSION. 
§ Itissold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
¢ induce you to accept a substitute. 


For Street, Dinner? Reception. 


To those in quest of materials for Street, 
Dinner, and Reception Gowns, we are in a 
position, this season, to show a variety in 
Silks and Dress Goods, unparalleled for ele- 
gance of design and finish. 

Our assortment includes plain and fancy — 
fabrics of every quality and price that we 
can recommend as reliable. 

Before finally deciding upon an outfit for 
the Fall and Winter, write us for any 
information you wish regarding the styles 
and prices of our goods. 


James Mebreery & CO, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
} SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


This Knife and 7-in. Shears, post-paid, $1. 


Cut is exact size; com- 
mon price 75c, our price 
48c; best 
blades, $5 for $2; 
Gent’s fine 3-blade, pies 
boys’ 2-blade 25c; lady’s 

earl 35c; pruning, 75c; 

udding, 55c; grafting, 
25¢; hollow-ground ra- 
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MAHER & GROSH, 4 S St., Toledo, Ohio. 


H. W. JOHNS’ 
ASBESTOS: 
FIRE-PROOF, NON-CONDUCTING 


COV ES IS Cars 


FOR FURNACES, HOT™AIR PIPES, ETC. 


ka 33 PER CENT. OF FUEL SAVED.-@a@ 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST, FREE BY MAIL. 


H, W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

ASBESTOS ROOFING, BUILDING FELT, ETC. 
SECTIONAL PIPE & BOILER COVERINGS, STEAM PACKINGS, ETC. 
LiquiD PAINTS, FIRE*PROOF PAINTS, COATINGS, ETC. 

87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 


W°OD’SCORN SHELLER 


Will Shell a Bushel 
of Corn 


In 4 Minutes. SHELLER 
100 00 In the World. 
’ AGENTS 
IN USE WANTED 
Warranted Ask your 
5 Years: Merchant for it. 
Sample Sheller Send for circular 


an 
Price List No. 2. 


‘a Z ei 
CARRY IRON ROOFING CO. Sniron 
%ule Manufacturers and Owners, CLEVELAND, @ : yokes RAPID AND POWERFtIL 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS A‘PROMINENT PHYSICIAN, ©’ 


Dr Edward C. Hughes, of Rock- 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878, ford, Ill., testifies that he cured his 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


son of a severe case of whooping 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


cough accompanied with spas 
after exhausting all his knowledge 
y 


my and skill with other remedies, 
(unt (gu GH (gid aa using Dr. Seth Arnold’s Cough Killer, | 
; 25c, 50c, and $1 per bottle, 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT, 


men 


PREVENTS 
Co 


NSumeTION. 


‘Beecham’s Pills—Act like magic ona weak stomach, 
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“HARMING IN “FOREIGN WANDS. 


The world’s sel ak oe di of wine last year amounted 


toa little over 3,000,000,000 gallons, coming mostly 


from France, Italy and Spain. California furnished 


- 19,875,000 gallons. 


Servian farmers who cannot pay their tax ar- 
rears in money are now allowed, by the finance 
ministry, to pay in cereals. The military authori- 
ties take the grain at a fixed price. 


During six days of the Royal Agricultural Show, 
at Windsor, $70,704 were taken at the gates exclus- 
ive of the amount received for season tickets. 
This is more than $24,000 above the receipts of any 
previous meeting, even including the season tick- 
ets. 

The growth of egg importations into England 
during the last twenty years has been remarkable. 
In 1864 the value of the eggs imported was $4,000, 
000, while in 1888 it had risen to $15,000,000. This 
growth will be maintained unless something is 
done to extend poultry-keeping in England. 


During the year ended March Ist last, Victoria 
planted 1,217,191 acres of wheat, 197,518 acres of 
oats, 43,074 of potatoes, and 411,232 acres of hay. 
The total yield for the crops were: Of wheat, 
8,647,709 bushels; oats, 2,803,800 bushels; potatoes, 
131,149 tons, and hay 308,117 tons. These figures 
indicate a decrease over those for the previous 
year. 

A new Persian dye plant, the zalil, has been dis- 
covered in India. It grows freely in Afghanistan 
and Khorassan, and its flowers, which are of a 
bright yellow color, are dried and used as a dye 
throughout Persia and Upper India. It is a peren- 
nial, and the blossoms grow on spikes two feet 
high. They are used as medicine, as well as for 
dying purposes. 

A national exhibition of agriculture and erie: 
eulture will be heldatVienna next year, from May 
15 to October 15. The exhibition will include ma- 
chinery and implements used in agriculture, arti- 
ficial manures, remedies for sick animals, etc., 
models, plans, designs, statistical information, 
inventions dealing with the utilization of waste 
material, and information and suggestions respect- 
ing the food supply of large cities. 


Another large purchase of thoroughbred stock 
has been made in Scotland by Messrs. Nelson & 
Son, of Liverpool, for the South American trade. 
The purchase included 241 picked Shorthorns,'a 
score of Polled one-year-old bulls, and some six- 
teen Clydesdale stallions. Our English friends 
seem determined to supply the growing market 
‘¢to the south of us,”’ but American breeders are be- 
ginning to export thenee with satisfactory returns. 


Butter and cheese are the chief exports of Hol- 
land. In 1887 she shipped about. 173,323,600 pounds 
of butter, valued at $25,575,635, and 67,482,000 pounds 
of cheese, worth $4,381,743. Most of the butter and 
fully one-half of the cheese went to England, and 
the remainder to France, Hamburg, the United 
States and other countries. It is estimated that 
the exports of artificial butter during the last two 
years have far exceeded those of the natural 
product, and this tre: will show a still larger 
inerease. 


There certainly’ must be an enormous market for 
American fruit in England when it is known that 
only one fruit-evaporator was exhibited at the 
recent royal show, and that by a German manu- 
facturer. Tle new Strawsonizer, or spraying ma- 
chine, also attracted great attention; but American 
implement manufacturers who looked into it were 
not as enthusiastic over this new innovation as the 
English trade have been. The invention is being 
injured from the American standpoint by being 
worked as a big financial scheme. 


The wonderful improvement in the sugar beet 
industry of Germany is strikingly shown by the 
new sugar law, which went into effect in August of 
last year. The first law of 1868 imposed a tax of $2.50 
on each hundred weight of sugar, being on the basis 


that it took twelve-and-a-half hundred weight of 


beet roots to get that quantity of sugar. When 
the sugar was exported, a draw-back of $2.35 was 


_ allowed. This afterwards turned out to be very 


advantageous for the manufacturers, as the im- 
provement in the quality of the beets raised in the 
process of manufacture employed enabled them to 
get one hundred pounds of sugar from nine RORY 
dred weight of roots. 


Experience has shown that when horses’ are 
clipped in winter they thrive better ‘on the same 


? 


or less food than eiwhs not clipped. This fact has 


been investigated by Prof. Fred Smith, of England, 
who finds horses’ sweat rich in albumen, so much 
so that it will take six ounces of oats to furnish 
the albumen found in one pint of sweat. He adds: 
‘“T do not know how much sweat a horse witha 
long coat loses with laborious work, but we may 
state as a practical rule that clipping must be 


equivalent to at least an extra pound of grain per 


day.” 


A new process of hibberdiaatine is reported from 
Australia. Air is intreduced into the cream in the 


‘churn through an intermediate vessel, in which is 


stored water and a harmless solution, which puri- 
fies the air and otherwise renders it suitable for 
producing the desired effect upon the cream. The 
air-pipe opens into the churn near the bottom, 
through which the gases are driven out. The 
butter runs to the top of the churn, and the butter- 
milk is run off from a tap at the bottom. The 
process lasts from twenty minutes to forty or sixty 
minutes, according to the condition of the cream 
and other circumstances. 


Tobacco culture in Germany is steadily increas- 
ing, and 53,025 acres were devoted to it last year 
within the limits of the German customs union, 
against 48,615 in 1886. The crop of dry (house-cured) 
tobacco in 1887 reached 40,866 tons. The gross re- 
ceipts, after deducting taxes, amounted to $3,260,- 
600, which were considerably smaller than those 
of the former year, notwithstanding the larger 
area, for the reason that the culture and growth of 
the plants were much impeded in the spring by 
drought, and in the fall, in many districts, by 
frosts, necessitating gathering the crop before the 
plants had fully ripened. 


The English government is very much concerned 
over the pleuro-pneumonia scourge. From Ayr- 
shire on the west to Forfarshire on the east the 
disease is terribly prevalent, and fresh outbreaks 
are reported every day. The loss sustained by this 
latter shire through pleuro-pneumonia during May, 
June, and July amounts to over $15,000, while that 
for the next quarter promises to be twice as much. 
In Kirkealdy the scourge has become so bad that 
the local authority has prohibited the bringing in 
of any cows except those for slaughter; which 
action has brought about famine prices for butter 
and milk in that vicinity. 


In the Cheddar cheese-making districts of Scot- 
land, it is the custom for the contractor to enter 
into a sort of partnership with the farmer in the 
production of cheese. The reason for this system 
is that the cheese-maker does better for the farmer 
when he has an interest in the quantity and quality 
of cheese produced. The farmer lets the cows to 
the contractor, providing food for them, as well as 
all the necessary dairy utensils, while the con- 
tractor finds the labor and materials used for 
making the cheese. The contractor pays the 
farmer a rental of 480 pounds of ripe cheese for 
every cow, and 320 pounds for each heifer, taking 
for his share the surplus cheese, the whey, the 
calves not needed for stock, and a certain quantity 
of cheese for each calf nursed. 


‘‘The recent introduction of the Cooley system 
of setting milk, together with many other Ameri- 
can appliances used in the manufacture of butter 
and cheese, has given quite an impetus to the 
dairy farming in New South Wales.” According 
to Consul Griffin, of Sydney, there, are now about 
thirty co-operative factories in that country 
where, three years ago, there was only one. An 
active demand is springing up for thoroughbred 
butter cows and bulls, with which to improve the 
native dairy stock. The supply of Jerseys especial- 
ly is very small. The co-operative system of 
managing the factories has become very popular 
during the past year, but the earlier factories are 
mostly proprietary. .The industry is protected by 
a duty of four cents per pound. 


The capital invested in government irrigation 
enterprises in the Northwestern Provinces of India 
is about $40,000,000. The revenue received for the 
use of the water nets three-and-one-third to four- 
and-one-half per cent interest on this sum annu- 
ally above all expenses. About 8000 villages or 
farming settlements receive water from 35,000 out- 
lets in the distributions of the five main canals. 
The cost of maintaining the system is from forty 
cents to one dollar per acre annually, averaging 
seventy-one cents per acre in 1887. The value of 
the crops raised that year on the irrigated lands 


was $22,000,000, of which sixty per cent was in 


wheat. The canal system has been wonderfully 


“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. , a vas a. es a 


in 1876. 


So many sugar plantations ucves ‘ef late years’: 


been abandoned in the once great sugar-producing _ 
country of Dutch Guiana that the prices of sugar — 


there are rapidly advancing. Taking advantage 


of the situation, speculators have started the. 
cultivation of cane on the abandoned estates. 


Among these a Dutch company are preparing to — 
erect a sugar factory near Paramaribo, and about — 


one hundred immigrants from Java er Maduro in 
the East Indies will be introduced for this purpose. | 


The following are the astonishingly low premiums — 


to be paid to these immigrants for a five years’ 


resents nearly tie as much invested capital as BS cr? 


contract: One male and female (married) not older — 


than 40 years, $208; one male from 15 to 40 years, 
$100; one female from 15 to 40 years, $92; one boy 
or girl from 10 to 15 years, $56; one child from 5 to" 
10 years, $36. 


The acreage in hops in England has steadily de- 
creased during the last five years. Only about 
52,000 acres are planted to hops this year, against 
71,327 in 1885. Then, too, while in 1885 there was 


regular employment for 28,000 men and casual em- « 


ployment for 320,000, last year there was regular 
employment for only 21,000 men and casual em- 
ployment for 230,000, in the hop industry. The prin- 


cipal reason for this decrease is believed to be for- | 


eign competition in conjunction with English free 


trade; and an import duty on foreign hops is the — 


remedy suggested by the growers and their friends 
in Parliament. Another cause exists in the fact 
that a cheap substitute has been found for hops 
in beer. The opinion was recently expressed in 
the House of Commons that, if something was not 


done to aid this once thriving industry, it would 


soon be ruined, and a committee was appointed to 
inquire further into the causes and report as to the 
best remedy. 


It has been ascertained by the Dominion experi- 
ment farm at Ottawa, Canada, that a wheat can be 
imported from the northern climates of Russia 
equal in quality to the Red Fife A No. 1, but which 
will ripen ten days or two weeks earlier. From 
present indications this wheat will in time super- 
sede the Fife variety altogether in Canada, for, 
from its early maturity, it will escape the frosts of 
the latter part of August, which the Fife seldom 
does. Other interesting experiments have. been 
made with Russian fruit trees, and the Dominion 
minister of agriculture now feels satisfied that an 
apple tree can be introduced in the Northwest 
which will bear fruit equal in every way to that 
grown in Ontario. The farm is also experimenting 
with various varieties of barley, especially: with a 
view to sale in the British markets, and has dis- 
covered that some twenty varieties of this grain 
can be grown in Canada which take first rank in 
the English market. 


The United States is nearly twenty times the 
size of France, but France is only second to us in 
wheat production. She preduced an average of 
285,862,300 bushels of wheat annually from 1875 to 
1886, against 450,410,466 bushels in the United States.. 
The total potato crop of France averages nearly 
twice as much as the United States crop. More 


than one-fourth of the area in farm and garden 


crops in France is devoted to wheat and other ce- 
reals, which are being grown extensively in many 
sections where vineyards have been unprofitable. 
Indeed, only about five million acres are now de- 


voted to grapes. There has been a gradual increase 


in the yield per acre, all over France, during the last 
century. This is ascribed to the organized efforts. 
of the government and of the farmers to better 
their condition, by asystem of agricultural colleges,. 
schools, and experiment stations. In thus encour- 
aging agriculture France spends $8,000,000 annually,. 
while our government and the States together do. 
not spend half as much for this purpose. Here are 
some interesting comparisons of average annual 
acreages and yield in bushels. (The acreages and 
total yields are given in thousands of bushels, 
thus, France averaged annually 17,111,000 acres of 
wheat that produced an average of 285,760,000 bush- 
els, etc.): 


FRANCE, 1877-87. 


YIELD 


AcrEs| aR 


Wheat. 17,111 
R 4 


UNITED STATES, 80-88 


YIELD TOTAL 
YIELD. 


TOTAL |. No. 
PER 
YIELD. |ACRES ACRE. 


16.7 |285,760 | $7,166] 12.18] 448,858 
000 


ye...| 4.864| 15.9 | 69/398 | 2; 12.0 : 
Barley .| 2,519 | 205 | 51,645! 2°150| 21.0 45,150 
ats...| 8,755 | 26.8 234,650 | 20,687| 26.5 48,83 
Bue’w’t| 1,574| 18.6 | 28,692 '983| 12.0 ; 
orn...| 1,498} 17.7 | 26.528 68,930] 23:5 |1,616;718 
Potat’s.! 3,06 nin 240,783 | 2}350| 78.6 4,710 
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A Cent a Siocking 


Is all it costs to change white cot- #7. 
_ton stockings to a fast black that J Ui" Q, 
will not fade or rub off. A ten cent package of 
Fast Stocking Black DIAMOND DYE 
colors five pairs of stockings a rich, full, fast 
black. Simple to use, Failure impossible. 


Diamonp Dyes, 37 colors, color anything 
anycolor, Warranted the strongest, fastest, 
handsomest, simplest, ofall dyes. Beware of 
imitations. Ask for and take only Diamond 
Dyes, the old reliable. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of price, rocents. Sample 
card and direction paper free. 

Wetts, Ricuarpson & Co., Props., Burlington, Vt. 


’ 


For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only 10 Cents, 


Walter's Patent 


ome’ rat DELLNGLED. 


Cooper's Broad Rib Roofing, 


Made from Tin and Steel Plate. For public and private 
buildings, barns and outhouses. Absolutely rain, storm and 
fire proof, easily applied, artistic in finish, without any ex- 
ceptions the BEST IN THE WORLD; catalogues free. 
Address NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING 
Co., 509 East 20th St., New York City. Mention this 
paper. 


Working plans for A 7-ROOM COTTAGE FOR $1, 


Lf . Including section and elevations, all 
drawn to quarter-inch scale, from 
which any carpenter can build a 
cosy, convenient, comfortable home 
for $1000. 


EDWIN R. STORM, Architect, 
135 East 15th Street, New York. 


WIRE FENCE 
We WITH STAY GUARDS ON 


WHY NOT USE LARGE, SMOOTH WIRE, AND OUR 
STEEL STAY GUARDS, and build a fence that will not 
harm stock and yet be stronger, cheaper and more dura- 
ble than any fence every offered ? 

For information write 


Wire Fence Improvement Co., 


325 Dearborn Street, - Chicago. 
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) 
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\.  “AMERIOGAN AGRIOULTURIST. — 


OPEN TO CONVICTION 


Read and Decide for Yourself. 
‘“‘“Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy is a certain pre- 
vyentive of Disease, making pigs thrive well 
and gain flesh fast.’’ 
J.H. WALTON, Birmingham, England 
(Purveyor to H. M. the Queen, and H. R. H, 
sne Prince of. Wales.) 
‘*Pigs fed with Haas’ Remedy I consider chol- 
3ra proof.’? JOHN HORTON, Unadilla, Neb. 


he sr a VHENRY BOSTER M.D 
Prop. *‘Sanitarium,’’ Clifton Springs, N Aig 


And hundreds of similar testimonials from 
well known Breeders and Feeders. 


| WILLINSURE HOGS 


- WHEN FED’MY REMEDY 


WRITEFOR TERMS: 
REFERENGE=ANY, BANK 
em OR MERCANTILE AGENGY: 


———— 


DR. Jos. HAAS’ 


HOG AND POULTRY REMEDY 


USED SUCCESSFULLY 14 YEARS. 
PREVENTS DISEASE, | ARRESTS DISEASE, 
STOPS COUGH, EXPELS WORMS, 
NCREASES FLESH, | HASTENS MATURITY. 


PRICES » 25 1b. cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 
1 50c.a package. Largest are cheapest. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Write for circular. Send 2 ct. stamp for ‘‘Hog- 
jlogy,’’a 64 page pamphletonswine. Mention 


shis paper. JOS.HAAS,V.S. INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


EITHER IRON 
or WOOD. 


BEST on EARTH 
FULL PARTICULARS in CATALOGUE. FREE } 


SPRINGFIELD MACHINE CO., / 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. fh 


THE EDWARD HARRISON 


Imi CO., 
Manufacturers ot 
Warrison’s Standard Burr 
Stone Grinding and Flouring 4 
Mills of all sizes and varieties, /‘#gg 
pecgeens great capac. = 
2 ane urability .o- 
i sent on trial to¥ 
responsible parties. 
Low Prices. Write for (=< 
New Illustrated Cata- ne 
logue and mention thispaper. _.' + 

The Edward Harrison Mil] Co., £4===-= 
New Haven. Conn. SS 


HORSE BLANKET HOLDER. 


Keeps the blanket from blowin 
or sliding off the horse. Attache 
to any blanket in a moment. Or- 
namental nickel plate, Nothin 
like it in the market. A gol 

mine for agents. Sample set, 25 cents. One dozen 
sets, $2.00 by mail. Stamps taken. Retails at 85 cents 
aset. STAWNER & CO., Providence, R.I. 


re) ECHA Sr SCTUAL 
THE of 
“PILLS 
GREAT. ENG | 


WORT 
H 
GUINEAS 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness, and 
Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness. Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensa- 


tions, etc. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RE 


LIEF IN TWE 


TY MINUTES. Thisis no fiction. Every sufferer is 


estly invited to try one Box of these Pills and they will be acknowledged to be a wonderful Medicine.— 
“worth & oninta a box,--BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. Fora 


Weak Stomach, 


Impaired Digestion, 


Disordered Liver, 


they AGT LIKE MAGIC; a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs; Strengthening the Muscular Sys: 


tem; restoring long-lost 
HEALTH 
of societ 


omplexion; paleo, back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD 
the whole physical energy of the human frame. These are “ facts’ admitted by thousands, in all classes 
and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each box. 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, England. 


dru 
Soleoe cathy 1 tr (if your druggist does not keep them), 


sts generally. B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents for the 


Will Mail Beecham’s Pills on Receipt of Price, 25 Cents a Box. 


\ 


iW Ours is a Steel Wheel. 
\ai) Sails, Steel Bands, Steel 
Arms and a Malleable \\jiii Iron Hub. Even the Bolts 
are cold pressed and of superior quality. The 
Wheel is built on the tension or bicycle plan. Thousands 
of them are in use. They have been and are sent the world 
over on approval, $50 buys our perfect Self-regulat- 
ing Steel Aermotor which does as much work as any 10- 
ft. wooden wheel. $100 buys our perfectly Self-regulating 
Steel Geared Wind Mil! for grinding grain, cutting 
feed, sawing wood, etc., which does as much work as 
any 16-ft. wooden wheel. We are the only makers of a 
Tilting Tower that never has to be climbed. It 
saves human lives and doubles the life of the wheel. 
The Aermotor runs and does eftective work 
when all other wheels stand idle for want of 
wind. Send for copiously illustrated printed matter 
showing how to put power in your barn. THE 
AERMOTOR CO.,, 110 & 1128. Jefferson St., Chicago. 


Winger’s Royal Wind Mill, 


Feed Grinder, Tank Heaters, 
Motion Converters. All indis- 
pensible 


It is an age of Steel. 
It has cold rolled Steel 


a as 3. 

Pumps, Tanks, Oylinders, Pipe, etc. 
, The Windmil 

write WINGER Berane Man 


THE PERKINS’ 


fh 1] g 
ec VWVind Mill 
INS in [ 
is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 


For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Good Handwriting often Leads to a Fortune $ 
Autographs showing improvement from using 


CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


OF SELF-TEACEING PENMANSEIP, 


The best specimen of improvement comes from MR. HARRIB 
REEVES, at Detroit, Mich. We give here his autographs. 


Caen Mb [lhoet 


Former Style. 


Present Style. 

(HON. HENRY WATTERSON, in the Louisville Couriere 
Journal says: } ° 

“‘We have received a number of inquiries concerning this system 
of self teaching penenen its and reply here that it is valuable, 
Anyone who will follow the methods laid down in it, and give 
due rps pap aerees thereto, will consider that a most excellentinvest- 
ment of a dollarhasbeen made, The Compendium places good 
handwriting within the reach of everyone, and its success hasbeen 
demonstrated by the sale inthis country and England of over 
Three Hundred Thousand copies.” 

[HON. JAMES A. WESTON,’ Ex-Governor of New Hampshire, 
In a note to the Publisher seys] 

“You will permit me to say thatit far surpasses anything of the 
kind thathasevercome tomy notice, and I take pleasure in re- 
commending it to the attention ofall who desire to learn to write 
rapidly and well. With thisas a guide, and tactand application 
on the part of the learner, a beautiful handwriting may be ac- 
quired ata trifling expense.” 

GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM consists of a full series. ofr 
COPY SLIPS, PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS, ORNAMENTA 
FLOURISHING, LETTERING, PEN-DRAWING, LADIES’ 
PENMANSHIP, &c., &c. By means of this self-teaching 
system anyone can acquire arapid and beautiful handwriting at 
odd hours, without ateacher. Itisthe finest series of pennant 
pvt le a gp and put upin durable and elegant form. PRICE, 
ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, prepaid any where. 

’ Youneed not take the trouble to go to the Post-Office to geta 
money order or to register your letter, but, as you finish reading 
this, enclose a one dollar bill in your letter and send it at our risk. 

Address all orders to 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 57 Rose St., New York. 
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New Publications. 


The English Flower Garden; Style, Position and 
Arrangement,' followed by a Description of 


all the best Plants for it; their Culture and Ar-. 


rangement. Forming Vol. I of the Garden Cyclo- 
pedia. By W: Robinson, London: Second Edi- 
tion. John Murray, pp. 832, octavo. 


The second edition of this valuable work will be 
welcomed by every lover of flowers. Important 
changes have been made, which are the result of 
the study and experience of the author during the 
five years which elapsed after the appearance of 
the first edition. The book consists of two parts: 
first, a general introduction, dealing with “laying 
out.” The instructions and suggestions in this 
part, though designed expressly for English soil 
and climate, are well worthy of study in any lati- 
tude. They are the fruit of the ripened judgment, 
experience and skill of the author, who is widely 
known as the founder and editor of “ The Garden,” 
and other horticultural serials, as well as the 
author of many standard works on floriculture. 
The second part describes a large number of plants 
suitable for the garden, which grow in the open 
air in Britain, with directions and hints as to the 
positions suited to each. American readers will 
bear in mind that these directions are designed for 
the climate of Britain, and will not in every case 
be equally applicable in this country. The descrip- 
tive list of plants is arranged alphabetically, for 
convenient reference. The whole is profusely il- 
lustrated with wood engravings. Sold by Orange 
Judd Co. Price, $6. 


A Popular Treatise on the Winds: Comprising the 
General Motions of the Atmosphere, Monsoons, 
Cyclones, Tornadoes, Waterspouts, Hail-Storms, 
etc. By William Ferrel, M. A., Ph. D., late Pro- 
fessor and assistant in the Signal Service. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons; pp. 505, 8vo. 


The weather bureau of the United States Signal 
Service, as organized by the late Gen. Myer, has 
been of great importance to the country—mainly 
in its direct results, and incidentally in directing 
public attention to meteorological science. Of the 
latter, nearly every intelligent person has at least 
a smattering, acquired from observation, and from 
reading the daily weather reports. The work un- 
der notice brings the elements of the science 
within the comprehension of every reader. Dr. 
Ferrel was for a long time connected with the Sig- 
nal Service, where the study of atmospheric 
changes was not merely a matter of scientific in- 
terest, but of daily duty. His book is very compre- 
hensive, and is written in clear, lucid style. Sold 
by the Orange Judd Co. Price $4. 


Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Nurserymen, held in 
Chicago in 1889. 


This report is one of the most valuable documents 
of the kind that has fallen under our notice. The 
discussions are replete with interest; the papers 
are thoughtful, and of practical value. The report 
is a handsome volume of 136 octavo pages, illus- 
trated by two portraits and a colored fruit-plate. 
Charles A. Green, Rochester, N. Y., is the secretary. 


BRIEF COMMENT. 


Dr. Griffith’s Treatise on Manures is meeting 
with an immense sale in England, and is also very 
favorably received in the United States. It is 
quite a technical book and goes into the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers thoroughly. It is different from 
any other book on this subject. New York: Orange 
Judd Co.; pp. 400; price, $3. 

Preserving Green Forage without heat or fermen- 
tation, by the use of a patented silo governor, is 
described in a book of 160 pages by the inventor, 
S. M. Coleord. Chicago: Howard & Wilson. New 
York: Orange Judd Co. $1. 

Chloroform for Farm Stock is an anonymous 
pamphlet from the Gwide office, Arbroath, Scot- 
land, that shows how to use the anesthetic in all 
painful operations. 

OE 

The Lands of the Great Sioux reservation in 
South Dakota, illustrated in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST for August, will not be opened at pres- 
ent. The Department of the Interior desires the 

‘AMERICAN ‘AGRICULTURIST to say that the date of 
its opening will be given at the proper time 
through the usual channels. The Department and 
the President evidently agree in the opinion that 
the reservation cannot be opened to settlement 
until further action by Congress. This means that 
it will be closed until spring. Such a decision will 


doubtless prevent much suffering among would-be 
_gettlers this winter. 


Catarrh is an inflammation of the mucous membranes, 
and may affect the head, throat, stomach, bowels or blad- 
der. But catarrh of the head is the most common, often 
coming on so gradually that it has a firm hold before the 
nature of the trouble is:suspected. Catarrh is caused by 
a cold, or succession of colds, combined with impure 
blood. Its local symptoms are fullness and heat in the 
forehead, dryness in the nose and back part of the throat, 
and a disagreeable discharge from the nose. When the 
disease gains a firm hold and becomes chronic, it is 


Very Dangerous 


being liable to develop into consumption. The eyes be- 
come inflamed and red, there is throbbing in the temples, 
ringing noises in the ears, headache, capricious appetite, 
and sometimes loss of sense of smell and hearing. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the remedy for this ever-increasing malady. 
It attacks at once the source of the disease by purifying 
and enriching the blood, which, as it reaches the mucous 
membrane, soothes and rebuilds the tissues, giving them 
tendency to health instead of disease, and ultimately cur- 
ing the affection. At the same time Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
builds up the whole system. ; 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


‘For 25 years I have been troubled with catarrh in the 
head, indigestion, and general debility. I concluded to 
try a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it did me so much 
good that I continued its use till I have taken five bottles. 
My health has greatly improved.”’ 

MRs. J. B. ADAMS, Newark, N. J. 


‘*For several years I have been troubled with that terri- 
bly disagreeable disease, catarrh. y took Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla with the very best results. It cured me of that con- 
tinual dropping in my throat, and stuffed-up feeling. It 
has also helped my mother, who has taken it for run-down 
state of health and kidney trouble. I recommend Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to all as a good medicine.” 

MRs. S. D. HEATH, Putnam, Conn. 

* This certifies that I was cured of a bad case of catarrh 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla two years ago.” 

Wo. H. NOYES, East Jefferson, Me. 


Permanent Good 


“T have suffered with catarrh in my head for years, and 
paid out hundreds of dollars for medicines, but have here- 
tofore received only temporary relief. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla helped me so much that my catarrh is nearly cured, 
the weakness of my body is all gone, my appetite is good— 
in fact, I feel like another person. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the best medicine I have ever taken, and the only one 
that has done me permanent good.” 

MRS. A. CUNNINGHAM, Providence, R. I. 

‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla has helped me more for catarrh 
and impure blood than anything else I ever used.” 

A. BALL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Cures Catarrh 


“For several years I had a catarrhal affection in my 
throat, and had tried several medicines but could find 
nothing to help me. I must say I was very much benefited 
by using Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and would recommend it 
very highly.” ELIAS P. DEVRIES, Omaha, Neb. 


_ Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Sold by all druggists. 
C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


$1; six for $5. Prepared only by 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Established JACKSON BROTHERS, 1852. 
New York State Drain-Tile and Pipe Works, 
MAIN OFFIOR, 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 


ROUND OLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 
Over 18 Inches Long. By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Price List on Application. Prices that cannot be under- 
yyy Our newimproved Machinery makes a Superior 
ound Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly 
reduced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Also 
wholesale agents for the celebrated Akron Salt-Glazed 
Sewer-Pipe. Prices low for small or large orders. 


HARNESS AT A BARGAIN? 


Are you alive to your interest and 
ish to save money, don’t fail to 
send 6c in stamps for our Great 
Bargain we offer to one person at 
each post-office. 

UNION MACHINE CQO. 

Harness Department 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Do You 
Want 


HAY: PRESS 
PURCHASER TO KEEP ONE ; 
DOING MOST AND BEST WORK 


i 
My, 5% 
Var 


ERTEUS VICTOR 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATE as 


: BS 
a - 


QUINCY, TLL. 


Blacksmithing = Farm 


with kit of tools for $20.00 or $25.00,con- 
sisting of the Holt portable Forge, the 
Combined Anvil and Vise, and a kit } 
of regular blacksmith tools. In use 
in Mops) State. Endorsed by thou- 
sands of FARMERS who have saved TIME 
and MONEY by their use. Youcan buy } 
full kit or any part separately. 2 >s2=58 
Get_ our Net Cash Price List. Bazg-= 

HOLT MFG, CO., 1001 First Av., Cleveland, 0. 


NGER SAVES. | 
re MOST LABOR 
RCHASE GEAR 


wringers. and costs but little more. 


| EMPIRE bocs tet GREASE 


8 re Whi : ‘Bubb fg _ aa 
te Rubber Rolls. arran 

aso" DAISY” and.“ VOLUNTEER” WRINGERS 

Clothes Drying Bars, etc. Agents wanted 


everywhere. Emnire Wringer Co., Auburn, N,. ¥, 
\ BELLE CITY FODDER ana 
Nececlmmmmmm ENSILAGE 


CUTTER. 


All Sizes for Power and 
Hand use. Carriers of 
any 
length. 


yo 0 
CRIND sopra 
sterShells, 


i) 
| Graham Flour & Corn,.in the 
F Wiison’s 


BRAND MILL‘ Patent) 


LD 


S 100 per cent. more e 


pHRrE EEN AS, cousins 
e m0) 
sent on application. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa 


S65 SEWING. 


Send for list of 1000 articles at half 


MACHINE $18 j price. CHICAGO SCALECO., Chicago. 
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m1 agine they are too good for the plow, and move for \ 
one of the already over-crowded professions, or I cents worth of wood a WAGON paren, #60. 
; iti . i} you can make articles A 
3 become politicians, or strike out as great moral I] that will séll easily for | ee ~DEASS TARE BEAM, 
\ reformers,and come to naught. Yes, let agricul- i 75 cents or more. You Freight Paid. 
ture be taught in our schools in a simple and at- 7 get your money back Warranted for 5 Years .. 
1) on the first article you “4 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Bet 


Matters of Public Interest. 
¥ — 

Good Corn in South Carolina. — Mr. R. M. Alli- 
son harvested his corn crop on September 25, grown 
on one acre, and contested for the prize of $500 


offered by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and 
supplemented by an equal amount by the South 


Carolina Agricultural department. Mr. Allison 


_ planted two acres. On the day of the harvesting a 


number of his neighbors assembled to witness the 
result. There were three witnesses selected, con- 
sisting of L. Lowry Smith, J. A. Hope, and J. C. 


Chambers; and W. L. McDonald, of Yorkville, was 


present to represent the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist. The Yorkville Enquirer of October 2 thus de- 
scribes the affair: 


Under the rules the acre was re-surveyed in the 
presence of the witnesses, after which each one of 
the witnesses went through the acre and selected 
average ears sufficient to weigh 100 pounds after 
being shucked. That gathered by the witnesses 
was then shelled in three separate heaps. The 
shelled corn was then weighed. Twoot the heaps 
weighed 86 pounds of corn each, and 14 pounds of 
eobs each. The other heap weighed 87 pounds of 
corn, and 13 pounds of cobs. Then the entire acre 
was gathered, shucked, and weighed. The unmer- 
chantable or immature corn was weighed sepa- 
rately from the perfect corn. Of the perfect corn, 
there was 6,343 pounds; of the unmerchantable, 
174 pounds; a total of 6,517 pounds. By calculation 
it was found that the yield of the first acre was 100 
bushels and six quarts. This acre was planted in 
the Maryland variety. Eight hands were two hours 
and fifty minutes eniering the corn from it. 

In harvesting the second acre, the same rules 
were observed as in the first. The 100 pounds of 
average ears gathered from it by each witness 
weighed wig ig i 4 81 pounds of corn, and 19 
pounds of cobs, 78 pounds of corn, and 22 pounds of 
cobs, 76 pounds of corn, and 24 pounds of cobs. The 
perfect corn weighed 7,282 pounds, and the imma- 
ture 166 pounds. As per rule, the yield of the sec- 
ond acre was 104 bushels, five quarts, and a little 


Coughing 
[§ Nature’s effort to expel foreign sub- 
stances from the bronchial passages. 
Frequently, this causes inflammation 
and the need of an anodyne. No other 
expeetorant or anodyne is equal to 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It assists 
Nature in ejecting the mucus, allays 
irritation, induces repose, and is the 
most popular of all cough cures. 


‘Of the many preparations before the 
be for the cure of cclds, coughs, 

ronchitis, and kindred diseases, there 
is none, within the range of my experi- 
ence, so reliable as Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. For years I was subject to colds, 
followed by terrible coughs. About four 
years ago, when so afflicted, I was ad- 
vised to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral and 
to lay all other remedies aside. I did 
so, and within a week was well of my 
cold and cough. Since then I have 
always kept this preparation in the 
house, and feel comparatively secure.”’ 
— Mrs. L. L. Brown, Denmark, Miss. 


“A few years ago I took a severe cold 
which affected my lungs. I had a ter- 
rible cough, and passed night after 
night without sleep. The doctors gave 
me up. I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
which relieved my lungs, induced sleep, 
and afforded the rest necessary for the 
recovery of ay strength. By the con- 
tinual use of the Pectoral, a permanent 
cure was effected.’’~Horace Fairbrother, 
Rockingham, Vt. 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM 
Percheron Horses. 
French Coach Horses. 
Savage & Faruum, Impor- 
ters and Breeders of Per- 
cheron and French Coach 
Horses, Island Home Stock 
Farm, Grosse Isle, Wayne 
County Mich. We offera 
very large stud ofhorses to 
Select from, we guarantee 
our stock, make prices rea- 
sonable and sell on eas 
terms. Visitors always wele 
come, Large catalogue 

free. ddress 
Savage & Farnum, 
DETROIT MICH. 


ORSE, COW, SHEEP, 


SWINEANDPOULTRY. 
How to Keep them in Best Health. 


A Recipe fora CONDITION POWDER that I 
have u for over 14 years. Costs about 3c. a 

ound, and can be mixed at any country store It is 
aang stimulant and strengthener, Improves the ap- 
petite and feelings of any animal. For Poultry it is 
unequaled, and its cost is almost as cheap as feed 
Sent on receipt of R11. (Write name and P. 0. address 


vlainly.) W.S. HOWARD, 842 Holly St.,Phila., Pa, 


S FORDHOOK KENNELS. C 


Full pedigreed and Registered Stock, 
Cc Twelve litters will soon be ready toship. Bred o 
direct from finest stock and sired by our Imported |, 
O stub Dogs Clifton Chief, Fordhook Squire, 
The Bard and Bobbie. Write now for prices 
T and free particular;:. Satisfaction and safe arrival 
guaranteed. Intending peechanery invited to call q 
re and make personal selections at our kennels. 


Address. W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. E 
475 & 477 North 5ih Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Ss 


BEES AND HONEY 
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(@ Send your address to the 
Largest Bee-Hive Factory 
n the world for a sample oui of 
SLs NINCS IN BEE CUL- 

URE (a 81.00, illustrated, semi- 


monthly),and a 44-page illustrat- 


over. This acre wag planted in the Garrett variety ed Catalogue of Bee=keepers’) > illus! >— aga 
and one month later than the first acre. From Sultures our AGC ‘Bee 1 SE 
that planted in the Maryland seed, Mr. Allison gx 20, and 300 oh sie aa cloth’ kes ! <3 ! 


gathered 6,760 pounds fodder, green, weighing 4,420 
pounds when cured; and from the Garrett seed he 
gathered 3,750 pounds fodder, green, which weighed 
2,450 pounds dry. 

Mr. Allison was unfortunate in having his Mary- 
land corn overflowed by freshets.four times dur- 
ing the summer, and it is estimated that the cro 
was damaged thereby at least two-fifths. But with 
this drawback he may be proud of his success, and 
should he fail in securing the prize, he has already 
demonstrated, under serious disadvantages, what 
may be done on one acre of York county land. 


Agriculture in the Schools.—Mr. John W. Ross, 
Polk Co., Missouri, writes: ‘I heartily endorse 
the suggestion in the October number of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST that agriculture be 
taught in ourcommon schools. Let us have less of 
the ologies, isms and fanaticisms that are making 
theorists, visionaries and zealots of our children 
and unfitting them for practical life. Too many 
now, when taught a smattering of the isms, im- 


tractive form, and the children will be better pre- 
pared for practical life. They will learn that agri- 
culture is a science worthy of study, requiring a 
mental training as well as the learned professions. 
Farming will then appear to them more elevated 
and honorable, and they will strive to fully inform 
themselves and become better and more success- 
ful farmers. Then, to be a first-class farmer will 
be regarded as something to be as proud of as to 
be learned in one of the professions. It is lament- 
ably true that many look upon farming as a life 
of drudgery and of low degree, dependent upon 
physical effort only, which is all wrong. If taught 
as suggested, this idea will soon pass away. Agri- 
eultural liteyature will be sought after and appre- 


. ciated, and farming will be looked upon from a 


higher standpoint, as based on a scientific educa- 
tion. It will then be regarded as quite as impor- 


’ tant to the farmer to keep up with the agricultural 


journals and literature as it is to the lawyer or 
doctor to keep up with the literature of his pro- 
fession. When looked upon in its true light, agri- 
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IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


—— = Simple, Perfect and Self-Regulating, Hum 
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: T 7 to hatch larger percentage of fertile eggs 
j Circu-@ #) at less cost than any other hatcher. Send 
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culture is a most honorable calling, and when 

properly understood will be sought after and a 
| higherambition and a more generous and vigorous 
4 rivalry will lead to greater success and a higher 
4 degree of perfection. You are moving in the right 
; direction. Push to practical results,and you will | = 
receive your reward.” 
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Every Farmer Should Take It.—I do think every 
farmer should take the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and 
I will not fail to recommend it as occasion may present. 

M. T. WRIGHT, Montgomery Co., Kans. 
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“There’s Millions in it!” 


Fifty million pounds sterling—two hundred and 
fifty million dollars—‘‘of English gold now lying 
idle in the London banks, for want of good-paying 
investments.’ The millions of English gold wait- 
ing for American heirs has proved to be a myth, 
and now the overflowing wealth of our British 
cousins is reported to be waiting for investment. 
As a medium through which Western people can 
reach out for this gold, the ‘‘ New York and London 
Financial Exchange” offers its services, and is 
flooding the West with its circulars. It holds 
out that every one who has “ property ’”’—which 
may doubtless include corner lots in paper cities, 
“farms, ranches, bunches of cattle, horses, or 
mines ’’—to sell, has only to send five dollars and be 
placed in communication with ‘‘moneyed people 
who are over-anxious to make investments in the 
West.” The ‘“over-anxious’’? moneyed men are 
expected to bite so eagerly at the bait that large 
hauls will be landed without effort. Now, the fact 
is, that all the investments of foreign capital in 
this country during recent years have been made 
in large amounts, for breweries, grain-elevators, 
mills, and other productive property, and only 
after searching and careful investigation. English 
syndicates are not formed for small purchases. No 
investments are made by them except in very large 
sums, and for property which can be made pro- 
ductive only by the employment of heavy capital. 
Even if it were otherwise, this so-called ‘* Ex- 
change” gives no assurance of ability to advance 
its ostensible objects. No street or number is 

given, only a post-office box. 

ti deapagiatas 
Tricks of Horse-Dealers. 


The horse is one of the most honest and useful 
creatures in the world, but those who deal in 
horses are not all distinguished for the same qual- 
ities. A very amusing book is Ballinasloe’s ‘‘Con- 
fessions of a Horse-Dealer,” in which are shown 
up some of the tricks of the English ‘ copers.” 
But there are fellows in New York in comparison 
with whom the English copers are guileless babes. 
The latter, by means of sharp tricks, will sell an 
inferior horse, but the former will sell a good horse 
for its real value, and then keep the horse and the 
money. <A leading lawyer of St. John, N. B., 
while on a recent visit to New York, was lured to.a 
stable to inspect a carriage-pony. He liked it 
and paid $300 for it, to be delivered at the railroad 
station in New York on the evening when he was 
to start for home. He reached the station and 
found there, instead of his handsome pony, a sorry 
old beast, which would have been dear at one- 
tenth the price he had paid. The lawyer post- 
- poned his departure, and visited the stable 
where he had bought the pony. But the seller 
could not be found, nor any one else who would 
own to any knowledge of the transaction. Any 
person who wants to buy or sell a horse in New 
York should use reasonable caution in ascertain- 
ing where to find the right kind of a place. There 
are large horse-dealing establishments in New 
York owned and managed by men of the highest 
‘character and responsibility. Those who go to 
‘them, instead of falling into the hands of the 

‘‘copers,”’ need have no trouble. 
eae hae 


Employment at Large Salaries. 


One of the most prevalent and successful devices 
of.swindlers is to hold out hopes of permanent 
enfployment, at large salaries. It is also one of the 
meanest, for it is designed to reach the class that 
ean least afford to lose money. We have shown 
up many of these, but here is one in the shape of a 
‘‘Safe Company,”’ which is sending its circulars— 
printed in imitation of type-writing—throughout 
the country. They are accompanied with a cata- 
logue, a certificate of agency, and a formal con- 
_ tract to pay the receiver a salary of $1,500 the first 


year and $2,000 the second as inanneee ‘of: . nas 
branch office” for the sale of safes. The latter.two 


documents, however, are left blank, and there- 
fore of no present value to the receiver. But, with — 


this alluring bait before his eyes, the receiver is 
expected to buy a ‘sample safe,’’ and use his best 
efforts to obtain orders, with the illusive prospect 
before him of receiving the appointment and sal- 


‘ary held forth in the blank contract. Out of the 


thousands who have received these papers not 
one, so far as we can learn,,has ever received an 
appointment, at the salary named. 
Le eee 
Pointers. 


Every year, about the time the snow begins to 
fly, new lots of pretended newspapers start up in 
New York and other large cities. Prospectuses 
are varied, containing gorgeous offers of “‘stem- 
winders,’ cheap jewelry, and a great variety of 
other things equally worthless, as premiums. A 
few issues of the “journal” are printed from old 
stereotype plates, to make a show; the subscrip- 
tions roll in from the too-credulous subscribers; 
and, finally, the thing stops or is stopped by the 
United States authorities for abuse of the mails. 
Look out for them. 

The ‘‘ green-goods”’ men are still in the field, as 
is shown by quite a large number of their circulars 
forwarded to us by our subscribers, by whom they 
were received. But the exposures of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST have made them more shy. 
Their circulars, though post-marked New York, all 
ask that replies be sent to Jersey City or Hoboken. 
One fellow has learned better than to use the mails 
at all, save for his own circulars, and asks that all 
communications with him shall be by telegraph. 

A bogus medical college has been unearthed, 
with headquarters at Bennington, Vt., and numer- 
ous branches in various parts of the United States 
and Canada. It sold diplomas at all prices rang- 
ing from $30 to $300. The authorities have the 
operators under arrest. 


Animal Ailments. 
SM EEN EY 
Uleers at the Mouth of a Stallion.—Joseph 
Kirk, Broome Co., Kansas, has a four-year-old 
Percheron stallion that cost two thousand dollars, 
who has had ulcers about the mouth and at the 
root of the tail during the service seasons for the 
past two years. The ulcers probably are the result 


_of a feverish condition from too high feeding and 


too little outdoor exercise. A drachm of powdered 
aloes, with an ounce of powdered gentian, once a 
day for a week, will be of service. Feed carrots 
twice a day and oats once during service season, 
and half an hour’s feed at grass daily, will be well. 


Warts on Cows’ Tedts.—M. Woodburn, Oregon, 
desires to know how to get rid of hard, horny warts 
on the teats of a cow. The best and quickest 
method to remove such warts is to cut them off 
with a pair of sharp scissors and paint two or 
three times a day for two days the cut surfaces 
with strong tincture of iodine. The skin and wart 
should be raised or pinched up between the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand so as to cut close to 
the skin. Care should be taken not to cut the fold 
of skin, lest an unnecessarily large elliptical wound 
be made, for the scars or sicatrices thus formed 
would be nearly as unsightly as the warts. 


A Mule Giving Milk.—G. F. Moore, Woodburn, 
Oregon, has a mare mule that has come to yielding 
a large quantity of milk, so that to prevent painful 
distention of bag it is necessary to milk once a 
day. The animal is healthy, and no cause can be 
assigned for the unusual flow of milk. Mules being 
hybrids—half horse and half ass—do not, as a rule, 
further breed, although some rare exceptions are 
on record, and it is not impossible that the mule 
may be in foal. It is an interesting case, and for 
the sake of science we would like to know the re- 
sult. Have there been signs of heat? There can be 
no harm in reducing the flow of milk in any event. 
Milk out part of the milk twice a day, so as to 
gradually dry the bag, as should be done in drying 
up cows at the approaching calving. Feed dry 
feed, and give only sufficient water to moderately 
satisfy the wants of the animal. 


Stifle Sprain.—W. H. Gynn, Stephenson Co., IIL, 
has a three-year-old colt with swellings on stifle- 
joints, for which he consulted a veterinarian, who 
blistered the parts above the swelling, and ap- 


_ plied tincture of iodine. When the swelling be- 


7 ya - is . aa — tsi 
came soft, ‘the Shotier panenied it. aiid the , deserip-_ 


tion of the case we have no doubt that the surgeon © 


| treated the case correctly, and we advise Mr. Gynn ba re) ee 
to follow the directions of the doctor faithfully. _ tly 
It is our province to give the best advice to our ¢ 
patrons possible,and in thiscaseandinallsimilar 
ones, we advise reliance on the advice of reputable | 
educated veterinarians in medical and surgical | 


cases of animals. Every veterinarian should read 


the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for information on 


many matters of interest to them. 


Cocked Ankle.—J. H. Sayers, Harper Co., Kan- 
sas, has a valuable three-year-old mare whose 


hind ankles are cocked, or turn forward. The 


pastern is too straight. The case may be heredi- 


tary, or arise from severe strain upon the cords 


from running upon the hind legs or by jumping. 
Hot water and hand-rubbing night and morning,. 
with rest, may produce favorable results. An 
ointment made of a pound of lard and half an 
ounce of iodine, rubbed in with the hands, should 
be tried for a week or two. If these methods are 
not successful, and the condition has not resulted 
from hereditary transmission from either sire or 
dam, the next best plan will be to breed the mare 
to the best sire in your section. For breeding pur- 
poses, it pays best always to breed from the best 
animals. .The trouble and reasonable expense in 
breeding from such animals pays compound in- 
terest in the get. Of course both size and quality 
add to the value. Speed is an uncertain factor 
and is too apt to be expensive. No horses pay so 
well as good-sized, showy, stylish coach-horses. 
There is always a demand for such horses at good 
prices in every part of the world. 


Bloody Milk.—H. W. Jordan, Chittenden Co., 
Vt., states that a young cow gives bloody milk. 
‘¢The trouble seems to come from first one teat and 
then from others, the matter and blood coming 
from only one at a time. Is the milk and butter 
made from the milk wholesome?’ <A diseased 
udder cannot yield a healthy product. The diffi- 
culty with the cow comes probably from injury 
in jumping fences or wallowing in the swampy 
pasture. The udder should be sponged with very 
warm water morning and evening, before milking. 
The cow should have half a pound of glauber salts 
dissolved in her slop every other evening until the 
case improves. Then give in some manner an 
ounce of iodide of potash every evening for a 
week, and, if not then cured, after one week renew 
for a week, alternately, in this manner. Tether 
the cow in a good dry part of the pasture near the 
rest of the hard, for, if separated, cows worry and 
do not do well. An ox separated from his fellow 
has been known to mourn and starve to death, and 
as this cow is a twin, she would be more sensitive 
to separation, probably. Treatment of sick ani- 
mals, like that of sick persons, must be reasonably 
persevered in to accomplish the best results. 


Hog Cholera.—William F. Brazzill, Bon Homme 
Co., 8. Dakota, has lost a large number of hogs with 
a disease he has so correctly and so graphically 
described that we can do no better than to use his. 
own description. Here we must remark, that if 
those who have sick animals would carefully ob- 
serve the symptoms, and as accurately give them 
as Mr. Brazzill has done, we could more easily diag- 
nose the diseases referred to, and give the better 
advice. He writes us: ‘‘Two years ago a disease 
came among my hogs which destroyed over a hun- 
dred head. They would lie about upon the belly, 
wouldnot eat, and the belly was hot and looked as 
if it had been scalded. They put their noses to the 
ground and would heave and cough. I had fifty 
head left and I tried to raise pigs frgm them, but 
the pigs though apparently well and healthy when 
born, soon got sick and more than half of them died. 
I gave the sick hogs and pigs everything I could 


hear of but it did no good.’’ The disease was con-- 
‘tagious—hog cholera. The only way to have man- 


aged was to have slaughtered all the well ones and 
sold them. To have been sure they were healthy 
before slaughtering, they should have been sepa- 
rated from the sick herd, and freely fed. The sick 
ones should have been killed and buried deep un- 
der ground, the yard deeply plowed up, and crude 
earbolic acid diluted with water should have been 
freely sprinkled in a large sprinkler over the yard, 


and all the pens thoroughly washed out with this © 


disinfectant. We advise never to breed frcm any 
but the best and healthiest animals. In short, 
make a clean sweep, and begin anew in animals 
and siden aL | 
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~ WE LEAD, LET THOSE WHO GAN FOLLOW 


\ You can’t help notice how certain firms try hard to copy our advertisements. There’s one thing 


“" DON'T YOU FORGET IT! 


opy our FINE MATERIAL and ROCK BOTTOM 
PRICES if they sit up all night. 


There is no better evidence of our strong hold with the consumers of BUGGIES and HARNESS 


than the way other buggy firms are copyin 


our advertisements. What’s the matter with them 


trying to copy our Prices and the SUPERIOR STYLE, FINISH and MATERIAL of the 


“MURRAY” BUGGIES AND HARNESS 


SS S—_ Se, 


yo, NO POOLS OR TRUSTS 


FOR US. 


$55 5 for a MURRAY 

s—— BREWSTER 

4%... SIDE BAR TOP BUGGY 
oY is making them Very Nervous. 


for a SINGLE 
S ' 0,95 STRAP TRACK 


HARNESS anpb 


| for a good BUGGY 
% $5 95 HARNESS 


== is what’s KILLING THEM. 


UNEXCELLED GOODS, Lowest Prices in the world, and our honest treatment to our 


customers, has put us at the head as the most enterprising firm in the U.S. 


Ss 
WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. Co. CINCINNATI, O. 


Annihilators of High Prices and Exorbitant Profits. 


OUT OP stationer 


FOR THE 


Our success without a Precedent. 


Imitators are sure to follow. 


BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 


BUNKER HILL LINEN, 


We will fur-— 
nish the most 
economicai 
roofing and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallie 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
» with full direc- 
| | tions and low 

| ma j ‘§ prices. 
GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, O. 


kSTAR* 


FEEU GRINDER 


The Fastest and Cheapest 
8 Grinder made. Grinds 15 to 25 

*® bushels per hour of Ear Corn 
dry or damp and all small 
Grain. Write for circular. 


STAR MFG.CO.NEwW LEXINGTON,O, 
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eneer Machines, 


Engines, Wood-Planers, and 9 
sine ; $1 60 Farmers 


Saw Mill. 


Also Hege’s Im- 
proved Circular 
Saw Mill with Uni- 
versal Log Beam, 
Rectilinear Simul- 
“* taneous Set-Work 
4 and Double Eccentrie 
Friction Feed. Man- 
ufactured by the 


Salem Iron Works 
Salem, N. C. 


_ THE DEXTER 


BGR es 


FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 


CORN SPLITTER. 


The most rapid Feed Preparing 


P (ay If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for 
samples of these and other writing papers, representing more than 250 
a Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upward. 


(Incorporated), Stationers, Engravers and 
Printers; 49—51 Franklin St., formerly of 184 Devonshire 


Mail Rates, 16 cents per pound, Ex- 
press often cheaper. 


FLASHAWA 
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Simplest and cheapest pen made, writes 


SAMUEL WARD CO. 


words with one 


PEN. 


Old Price 


$2.50 


filling, every pen guaranteed. The holder is 


made of hard rubber, good size to carryin the pocket, with golden pen always ready for use, any good ink or pen can be 
used. Every penisput upin a neat box with automatio rubber filler and directions for use. Superior toa 
$2 50stylographicpen, Every person sending us 36 cts, for a three months subscription tothe ILLUSTRATED 
COMPANION Willreceive FREE the above described Fountain Pencomplete. The llustrated Companion 
is alarge 16 page paper full of short stories, serials. wit and humor a first-class Family Paper. Remember we send 
the Fiashaway Fountain Pen complete and the Hilustrated Comprnion 3 months al) for 36 cts/OThisisa 


Special offer, Write to-day..- THE ILLUSTRATED COMVA 


ELEGANT GIFT 
_ ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


MM) Goldoid Watch. 


Wad 
This is an open face, finely finished, 
smooth 4 oz. full Bassine case, made of 
that perfect imitation of Pure Gold— 
GOLDOID—one solid metal, in appear- 
ancé like SOLID GOLD. Itis made by 
the celebrated Keystone Watch Case 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., and is war- 
ranted not to tarnish and to retain 
its briillancy as long as VIRGIN 
GOLD. In fact these cases so 
. closely resemble gold both in 
density and color that it re- 
quires the most powerful 
2 acids and very skilful ex- 
4 perts to detect the differ- 
ence. It is DUST AND 


You will have the credit 
4 ofcarrying a magnificent 
4 $100 Solid Gold Watch 
H a and which for use is just 
ZA as desirable. The move- 
aj ment is a very fine 
7 WALTHAM style, full jew- 
éelled,quick train expansion 
balance, patent pinion, ac- 
curately regulated and ad- 
usted and fully warranted 
for five years. Each watch 
Suaranteed to keep excellent 
: rf time and to give ere satisfac- 
on Or money cheer efunded. A 
guarantee is sent with each watch. These wares are sold 
everywhere for $20, and we have been getting $9.50, but for the 
next 60 days, to introduce them and secure active agents, 
we will sell them for $4.75. Send 60 centsin stamps as a guar- 
antee of good faith and we will send you the watch by Express 
C. 0. D., subject to examination; if perfectly satisfactory you 
a ae ent the balance, $4.25, otherwise nothing. SPECIAL 
fe ; Order immediately, sending $4.75 in full with order 
male ae Send watch by registered mail, éncluding beautifu 
= - ois and Charm FREE, and if yours is the first order 
Hy : at town. we will give you the exclusive a ency for the 
- . of our Catalogue Goods and send you FREE in addition 
Bie: ® watch a valuable sample outfit of fine solid jewelry con- 
W, ron of rings, chains. pins, charms, etc., etc. Order one 
; atch and you will be sure to want more. Illustrated cata- 
ogue for 2c, sa No watch like this was ever advertised in 
a force con 2 : wie A i ever offered. 
) n ays we will give you one 
watch free, H. R. HARDENBROOK, 
Liberty St., New York City. 
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ON, 211 Nassau Street, New York. 


How 


LOOTING . 
ee Ss 


If you are thinking of buildiug a honse you ought to buy the new 
book, Palliser’s Ismerioan Architecture, or ated man & 
complete builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well 
known architects, 

There is not a Builder or any one intending to Build or otherwise 
interested thatcan afford tobe withoutit. Itisa practical work and 
everybody buysit, The best, cheapestand most popular work ever 
issued on Building, Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 
size and style, but we have detern .ed to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all, 

» This book contains 104 pages 11 x l4inchesin size, and consists of 
large 9 x12 plate pages giving plans, elevations, perspective views, 
descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost ef construction, no guess 
work, andinstructions How to Build 10 Cottages, Villas, 
Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city suburbs, town 
and country, houses for the farm and workingmen’s homes for all 
sections ot the country, and costing from $300 to $6, 500; also Barns, 
Stables, School House, Town Hall, Churches, and other public 
buildings, together with specifications, form ofcontract, and a large 

amount ofinformation on the erection of buildings, selection o! site 

employment of Architects, It is worth $5.00toany one, but I will 

send itin paper cover by mail postpaid on receipt of $1.00; bound in 

cloth, $2.00. Addressallordersto J, Se OGILVIE, Pusrisuzr, 
P. O. Box £767. 57 Rose Stu New Yorke 


Fyerlasting Wickaress 


Invention of the Age, Ree 
quires no trimming as it 
willney -r burn out, Noth. 
ing but the oil burns, as the 
wick is made of ** Mineral 
Wool,’’which cannot burn, 
and so there can be no es- 
cape of bluck smoke or 
soot to discolor chim- 
ney,&c. Gives a-whi., clear, 
brilliant light. We guarantee 
% satisfaction. Agentscan make 
se fortunes withit. Retail price, 10 
LSA cts. each. We will send3 sample 
wicks for 10 cts. Small size wicks, 20 cts. per doz. 
$2.25 per gross. Medium size, 25 cts. per doz., $2.75 
per gross, Large size, 30 cts. per doz., $3.20 per gross. 
One gross, assorted sizes, $2.75. All postpaid. 
Address, F. O. WEHOSKEY, Providence, R. I. 


A LICHT 


AGENTS WANTED the “Giited States ana’ canada, 


t., Boston, 


' Machine in the market. AGENTS 
WANTED. Address 


THOMAS NESOM, 
96 S. Delaware St. _ 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE STAR CHURN 


Best Churn in the World. 


A child can work it. Nochurn cleaned - 
so easy. No dash or paddles, no inside 
fixtures. Will make 10 per cent more 
Butter. One or two churns at whole- 
sale prices where we have no agents. 
Write for Catalogue 25 and prices. 
Mention this paper. 


JOHN McDERMAID, Roekford, I). 


WH. DRILLING 
Machinery & Tools 
ST, LOUIS VISE & "ware TOOL C0,, 


Catalogue Free: ST. LOUIS, MO; 


DOUBLE a kins ag than 
Breech-Loader e.y heme’ than tee 
$6.75. Unnenne Kage ee 
2.0 POWELL & CLEMENT, 

RIFLES $2.00 180 Main Street, 


PISTOLS 75¢ WatcHES, CLOCKS, Ero. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS ! 
WANTED. 


2 er 

oS =e Etc. 
” < EO Send stamp = >. S 
TH for Price List, @amWorks, Pittsburgh, Pam 


FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

i= Portable and Semi-Portable. 

& to 16 Horse Power. 

Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OH10, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor” 


WARRANTED BENNETT’S IMPROVED 


mcm J) STUMP PULLER 


Sent anywhere inthe U. 9. 
On Three Days Trial. 
4 On runners. Workéd by 2men. 
\ LIFTS 20 To 50 TONS.” 
® Five sizes, Prige, $35 to $70. 
Circulars free, Man’f’d by 


mm, H.L. BENNETT, 
= Westerville, OQ. 


MARK YOUR TOOLS WITHA STEE 


full particulars address (enclosing 2-cent stamp) 


ASE TEES RET PEO LE 0 PTO A IE SBE PELE PUNT ED OE SIR, LODGE gE LARD Hts 
41b Family Scale, Brass Beam and Scoop. 
Ss { .00 . National Type Writer Co., Box 5,159, Boston, Mass. 


Worth $5. Chicago Scale Co., Chicago, Ill. 


either gentlemen or ladies. For valuable information and’ 


L 
STAMP OR BURNING BRAND. |] 
PRICE LIST FRE E.J.B.RONEY. LYNN.MASS 


% 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.. 


THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES, OLD AND RELIABLE, 


Are growing the largest and most complete assortment of 
Nursery Stock in America.. 
In Budded Apples and Standard Pears, they acknowledge no competition,—quality considered. 
Nurserymen and Dealers will consult their own interests by getting prices on this superb stock, before buying. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO BUYERS IN LARGE QUANTITIES. 


iWVeek ees EPONA ESI sds LADS, Syracuse, IN x. 


SPEC. 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES. 


= The largest nursery of Fruit Trees in the world. EXCLUSIVELY WHOLESALE, To Nur. 
Ml serymen, Dealers, and Market Orchardists IMMENSE STOCKS of Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
pene 8, Apricots Nectarines, Almonds and 
wson, Kieff er, Le Conte, Early Harvest and Seckel Pears; 


Quinces. Varieties suitable to all latitudes. 
Russian Pears, 


Japs rai pm Bessemianka, Gakovska, and No. 1401; ep yan oe ricots and Cherries; De Soto, Wolf. 


P. Simoni, Kelsey, Botan and Blood 


charges, to St. Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, 
ny sonville, AM 


ddress W.F.H 


Plums; Peen To and 
seedlings, Other new and famous sorts. Qu ick transit, in throu ugh cars, free of freight 
‘Pp a 


We can refer to customers i pts State and Territory. 


oney en and their improved 


, Rochester, N. Y., Philade a, Pa,, Dallas, Tex,, Jack. 
ices very ‘low. Price 


KES, Manager, Huntsville, Alabama. 


~ 850,000 GRAPE VINES — 


100 VARIETIES. Headquarters of Lan marters of the MOYER, the Earliest and Best, Reliable Red Gra Ft now first offi 


under seal. ®Also ‘Small & 


mailed for 15 cents. Tiluscrated pen ee rise Peet free, LEWI $ RO ESC E 5 FREDONIA, N.Y 


THE [DATO PEAR. 


What Others Say About It: 
Its quality is remarkable for such a large fruit. 
P. J. BERKMANS, Prest. Amer. Pom. Soc. 
The most noteworthy new fruit which has come to the 
motice of your committee. It is ne as e, handsome, and 
ef delicious flavor. F. M. H ER, 
Chairman Committee Native aap Amer. Pom. Soc. 


Exquisite, of first quality and much to be recommended. 
E. VAVE 


Director of Public Gardens, City of Rouen, France. 
Trees now for the first time offered for sale: 
SINGLE TREE BY MAIL, POST PAID $2.50, THREE 

FOR $6.00. 


Send for illustrated prospectus containing a finer list 
ef testimonials than any new fruit that has ever been 


introduced. 
3 THE IDAHO PEAR CO., 


LEWISTON, IDAHO. 


This grape origi- 
nated o the Green 
‘Mountains of Ver- 


clous. The only 
yet. introduc- 
= ba that ranks first, 
both in earliness 


sirotlar giving further information. we also offer 

a full assortment of other nue stock. Address 
STEPHEN HOYT SONS, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


CRES. i3 CREENHOUSES. 


TREESANOPLANTS 


We offerforthe Fall prade s a a large and finestock 


of ot every ape tionof FRUITandOrnamental 
Shrubs, Roses, Vines, SMALE 

FRUITS, Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree 
lings and | Le i BE Tree ee Seraueae. Priced Ca 


BLOOMINGTON( PHC NIX NURSERY 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & C0., Proprietors, BLOOMINGTON, ILB 


“The Village Nurseries ” 


We are offering a complete line of Nursery stock, but 
eall especial attention to our prices on the following stock: 


Extra fine. Pear Trees and Apple Trees. 
The Botan or ‘‘ Abundance”? Plum. 
The ‘‘ Wonderful”? Peach, June budded. 
Asparagus, and Berry Plants. 
For prices and descriptive catalogue (free), address 
JOS. H. BLACK & SON, Hightstown, N. J. 
gy We have for sale 


PEACH TR E ES! 150,000 prime one- 


ear peach trees, 5 to7 feet, grown trom Tenn. natural seed 
i a locality free of yellows, including 20 most profitable 
varieties, beside “Jackson,” a seedling that has already 
borne 15 heavy annual crops netting the owner over $2 per 
basket for entire product. Alsoall hardy valuable Fruits, 
Shades and Ornamentals, at prices in keeping with the 
times, at ‘‘Hedgefield Nurseries.’’ Address 

CLARK PETTIT, P. O., Salem, New Jersey. 


j CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY, 


Salary and Expenses paid, or Commission if pre- 
ferred. Salesmen wanted everywhere. No ex- 
ence needed. Address, stating age, 

. W. Foster & Co., Nurserymen, Box M, Geneva,«N.Y. 


APPLE TREES, Quince and 
Peach Trees Pear, Small Fruits, - Ornamental 
§ stock at very Low Prices. 
N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood (Nurseries), N. J. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 


ORCHIDS, ETC. 


A Large Collection of Hot House and Green- 
House Plants, Carefully Grown, at Low Rates. 

ORCHIDS—a very extensive stock: East Indian, Mexi- 
can, Central and South American. etc. 

ROSES, CLEMATIS, DUTCH BULBS, etc. 

FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, etc. Catalogues 
on application. JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


POMONA NURSERIES 
1838—1889. 


WONDERFUL PEACH.. 


maddy Fe Kieffer, Le Conte Pears; 

aulding and Japan Plums; Ap- 
p es, Cherries, Quinces, and Nut-bear- 
n 


Blackberries, and Grapes in large 
supply. All worthy old and promising 
new varieties. Catalogue free. 

WM. PARRY, PARRY, N. J. 


379 (FRUIT TREES 


VARIETIES ( Vines, Plants, etc. 


Apple, a nain, Dour, Peach, Cherry, Plum, 
pie uince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 

lack kberry, Currants, Grapes, 
Gooseberries, &c. Send for catalogue, 


Y J.S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


EACH TREES.—Superior quality, one year old. 
All leading varieties. ellows are not known here. 
Catalogues free. Full line of Nursery Stock. 
D.S. MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Del. 


TEXAS FARMING & GRAZING LANDS! 


The Texas and Pacific Land Grant. 
CHARLES J. CANDA, SIMEON J. DRAKE, 
WILLIAM STRAUSS, Proprietors. 

Comprising 3.450,667 Acres of Selected Lands, 
situated in Forty Different Counties of Texas, 
is now inmarket. Average price of good farming lands 
about Three Dollars Per Acre on ten annual payment 
terms. Interest, six per cent. per annum on each defer- 


. red payment as it becomes due. 


For maps, ee and descriptions “" the iat wien write 


to WwW. H. ABRAMS, Gen. A ey KAY 
411 MAIN STREET, DA LAS, TEXAS. 


4 OM ES FOR ALL in the South along the line of 
the MOBILE & OHIO 
RAILROAD. Cheap lands, good health, good water, 
a mild climate, good markets for your products, and in 
fact all that conduces to success in Agricultural and Me- 
chanical pursuits. You can purchase ROUND TRIP 
LAND-SEEKERS’ TICKETS, VIA the E 
& OHIO RAILROAD, from ST. LUUIS, MO., to 
almost any point in our ‘Torritors, Mt Wary low ates, 
GOOD FOR FORTY DAYS from date of sale, with 
privilege of STOPPING OFF AT PLEASURE south 
of the OHIO River. For further information in regard 
to rates address J. N. EBERLE, Land and Immigration 
Agent, No. 423 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, MO., or 
G. W. KING, Acting G. P.,M. & O. R. R.. MOBILE, 
ALA. Addressthe ALABAMA LAND AND DE- 
VELOPMENT CO., or HENRY FONDE, V. P., 
MOBILE, ALA., for circulars 


ous information in regard to IN AL AB AM A, 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY INVESTMENTS 


Washington to-day presents the cleanest cut claims 
oon attention of investor, immigrant and invalid. 

ittitas isthe Banner County—Ellensburgh the coming 
capital of the New State. Her agricultural, coal and 
iron resources are unequalled in Northwest. Invest- 
ments made for non-residents. Information cheerfully 
given to capitalists, farmers, manufacturers, miners 
mechanics, and all classes. Refer to Ellensburgh Nat'l 
Bank, Ben. E.Snipes & Co., Bankers, Ellensburgh. Address 


Walters & Co., Pioneer Real Estate Dealers, Ellenshburgh, Wash. 


g trees. Strawb erries, Raspberries, . 


eer 
eon 


ng boiling 
capacity; smal 

interchangeable syrup 
pans (connected 

siphons), easily Pd 
dled for cleansing and storing; 
and a perfect automatic 
regulater. The mpion 
is as great an improvement 
over the Cook pan as the 
latter was over the old iron kettle hung on a fence 
rail. Catalogues Free. Mention this paper. 


THE G.H. GRIMM MFG. CO., Hupson, Oo 


Morton's S$ Reversible Tread Horse Powers, 


built in nine 
different styles 
with prices to 
suit every- 
body. Silo out- 
fits a specialty, 
also powers for 
in eleva- 
ors. Morton’s 
Horse Power 
Fire Engine, 
the most effect- 
ive and practi- 
cal fire protec- 
tion in the 


world. Write for circulars. 


MORTON MFG. CO., Romeo, Mich, 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS OF 


ROAD CARTS, 
ROAD CART 


ROAD CART 
Patent Harness. 


Address 
THE ONE-HORSE 


SHAY CO. 


Sterling, - Ill. 


Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery, 


Workers OF Woop or MerAL, 
without steam _ power, using outfits of these 
Machines, can bid lower, andsave.. 
more money from theirjobs, than 
by any other means for doing their 
work. Also for 

Industrial Schools or Home Training, 
With them boys can acquire jour- 
neymen’s tra es before they “go 
forthemselves.” Price-List Free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES ©@.,, 

No. 65°: Ruby St., Rockford, Ill, 


100,000 Peach Trees For Sale, 


at ne prices, and strictly true to name. Send i 
price list. Address 
OAKLEY APGAR, Califon, N. J. 


Can You Get One Dollar Easier ? Ay 


We want to know exactly the value 
of this advertising medium, and will 
pay you to tellus, as it may save us 
thousands. Mail a postal or letter & 
giving name ofthis ng anc we will 
send you absolutely free, a receipt 
for One Dollar on account of one of 
our $43 Keystone Dust-proof 
Railroad Watches, and a hand- 
some charm case-opener. You know our Keystone 
Dust-proof Watches are the best, and we have selling 
agents almost everywhere. We want one in your 
city. We sell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 
the lowest cash prices for One Dellar a Week. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
Hain Ofice in Company's Own Building, 


904 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, - 
FOR BYOUs MONEY THAN 


MORE VALU WHERE. cg hy ene 


PANTS 83 to 86, FULL SUITS S812 to $25. 
Made to your own order and measure. A fit guaranteed. 
Send 6c for samples Ro ood cloth, directions for self-meas- 
urement and Linen Tape-Measure worth 10c. We want 
you for a permanent customer, and the only way we can 
succeed is to give you Better Goods and Better Made Up 
than you can poke at any other place woe us a trial order. 
LANCASTER CLOTHING CoO., 
S ecather: Ohio. 


ae P. SIMPSON, hl can 
Pp A T . No atty’s fee until Patent obta 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


QUARTER SECTION FARM, iow Sabssn 


E. D. CHASSELL, Le Mar 


FINE GRASS FARM ixear the sea. Forsalecheap. 


Manager Immigration, 124 Main St., Norfolk, 


a R SALE POULTRY FARMS of 5 
Oo acres each for $150. Easy pay- 
ments in 1 the YEN fruit and poultry center. Address 

R. RNES, Hammonton, New Jersey. 


Sleigh-runners, | 


7 


00) Sot a 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


 HAUPRERS OH ‘OK BUSINESS 


The Completed Harvest. 


Corn.—The Department of Agriculture reports the gen- 
eral percentage of the condition of corn in October at 91.7, 


against 90.9 a month ago, and 92 for the crop of 1888, on | 


the 1st of October. The past month has been favorable 
forcorn. Slight frost north 6f 40° injured late corn, but 


the percentage of damage was.generally very small, as the 


crop was well matured on the third week of September. 
The dry weather came opportunely after the abundant 
rains of July and August, which somewhat impaired con- 
dition on the Atlantic coast. In the States south of Mary- 
land the bottom lands were quite too wet for the best 
yield or quality. Considerable areas were blown down, 
and some injury resulted from rotting in all of the Cotton 
States. In the States of the Ohio Valley there was ex- 
cess of moisture in May and June that retarded plant- 
ing and early growth, prevented cultivation, and delayed 
maturation, leaving some fields to be caught by the frosts 
of the 20th to the 25th of September. The best develop- 
ment of maize was in the Missouri Valley. The best 
growth of the South was in the Gulf States. It could 
scarcely be improved in either district, though the yield 
per acre is much greater in the higher latitudes. 


Potatoes stand at 77.9, against 86.8 last October. They 
were injured east of the Alleghanies by excess of moisture, 
causing rot. In West Virginia and Ohio similar reports 


- aré 1eceived. Drought reduced the yield in Michigan, 


though the quality is generally good. In the Mississippi 
Valley the crop is more promising. Inthe Rocky Moun- 
tain region, where the area is largely increased, the season 
has been unfavorable. Some wild reports have been circu- 


lated lately about the extent of this crop, andagreatly mis. 


informed Chicago paper has sent broadcast astatement that 
the crop will reach 233,000,000 bushels, Thisis very wide 
of the mark, and the way in which the figures referred to 
were arrived at expose the ignorance and unreliability of 
the estimate. According to the revised reports of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, which are fully 
corroborated by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S special 
investigations, the area harvested is at least no larger 
than last season. With the falling off in condition, the 
crop must be hardly 178,000,000 bushels, at the outside, 
against 196,000,000 last year, and 134,103,000 bushels in 
1887. It is true there isa fair crop in the Provinces, and 
the West will ship largely, to make up the shortage in the 
New England and Middle States. Prices, therefore, will 
be fair and regularly sustained if the crop is carefully 
marketed. 


Wheat Yields. — The returns of yield per acre of 
wheat are in threshers’ measurement. This report is pre- 
liminary by the Department, as the local estimates will be 


tested by the record books of the threshers now coming 
in. The present averages, for principal State, are 13.8 © 


bushels in New York; in Pennsylvania, 12.3; Ohio, 14.6; 


Michigan, 14.7; Indiana, 14.7; Illinois, 16; Wisconsin, 


14.2; Minnesota, 14.6; Iowa, 13.1; Missouri, 13; Kansas, 
18.4; Nebraska, 12; Dakota, 8.3; California, 15. The 
preliminary average for the whole country is placed at 
12.8 bushels, indicating nearly 500,000,000 bushels. Win- 


- ter wheat was injured, in many districts, during harvest, 


and in the stack, by heavy rains, and is comparatively 
light, grading badly, thus reducing its weight and value. 
Its weight and quality will be the subject of further re- 
port, after the test of the scales in marketing. The out- 
look for an active foreign demand and fair prices is fully 
as good as two months ago. 


The Cotton returns show large plant growth, active 
opening of bolls, fiber in good condition, and generally 
fine weather for picking. Yet the plant is everywhere 
reported late, and fears are expressed that frost may 
seriously shorten the crop. Condition is naturally re 
ported high, with a reservation by the most intelligent 
correspondents that present favorable appearances are 
deceptive; that in seasons of excessive moisture the out- 
come falls beiow expectation, while in those of drought 
the result is better than was feared. With an early date 
of killing frost the present condition will be heavily dis- 
eeunted; with a date later than the average a large crop 
will be gathered. Up to October 15th, the prospect favors 
the fulfillment of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST'S pre- 
diction of 7,000,000 bales. The erop has been injured 
more by moisture than drought, though some soils and 
lecalities have been too dry in September. Worms have 
wrought considerable injury, notwithstanding the general 
use of insecticides, especially west of Alabama. Com- 
plaint of adulteration of Paris green is made in certain 
quarters. The following State percentages are presented: 
Virginia, 58; North Carolina, 72; South Carolina, 81; 
Georgia, 87; Florida, 88; Alabama, 87; Mississippi, 79; 
Louisiana, 83; Texas, 78; Arkansas, 83; Tennessee, 82. 
This makes, as a general percentage, 81.4 per cent of a 
full crop prospect on the first of October, compared with 
78.9 per cent last October. 


Other, Crops.—The October condition of Buckwheat is 
90, against 92.1 last year. Tobacco has also fallen off to 
80.7, against 85.7 in October of 1888. The average yield 
per aere of Barley is placed at 22.2 bushels, and of Rye 


at 11.9. \ 


Hints for Profit, 


Volumes XI. and XV.— To complete a set of the 
AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST for our library, we desire to 
ebtain these two volumes. If any of our readers have one 


_very ingenious and effective implement. 


or both of these, we would be pleased to have them cor- 
respond with us as to the condition the numbers are in, 
and at what price they would sellthem tous. Address the 


Editor AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York. 


The Associated Fanciers, whose advertisements 
appear occasionally in our columns, are a reputable firm, 
and should not be confounded with “ Bogus Live Stock” 
concerns that abound throughout the country. 


Salting Wheat Land.—Authentic reports show that 
in some instances the use of Fertilizing Salt, at the rate of 
200 pounds per acre, has greatly increased the yield of 
wheat. It is made and sold by E. 8S. Fitch, Bay City, 
Michigan. 


A Salary with expenses paid will come handy to any 
one who is now out of employment, especially where no 
previous experience is required to get the position. If 
you want a position, see advertisement on page 564, “A 
Chance to Make Money.” 


German Prunes.—Wée are pleased to learn that Wentz 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y., are making a specialty of German 
prunes and medlar trees. The value of these fruits is too 
little known in the United States. They deserve to be 
more extensively cultivated than they have been hereto- 
fore. 

Arms and Camp Equipage.—The wholesale cata- 
logue of Powell & Clement, 180 Main Street, Cincinnati, 
contains illustrated descriptions of a large line of rifles, 
shot-guns, cutlery, camp equipage, etc.,at prices which are 
well worthy the attention of all who handle such goods. 
Send for catalogue to above address. 


If you have occasion to ride between 
Chicago and Cincinnati, you will never 
use any other route after trying the mag- 
nificent C. H. & D. Vestibuled Train just 
rs WAWLTONRDAYTINA 2 put on. A palatial train in every detail 
No extra charge for comfort. 


American Machinery Abroad.—One of the latest 
triumphs of American skill is that achieved by the Fan- 
ning Mills and Dustless Grain Separators of Johnson & 
Field, Racine, Wis., in Casablanca, Morocco. The British 
vice-consul at that remote African port, who has used the 
mills, sends an order for more. The order is accompanied 
by very high encomiums of the mills. 


The “ Murray’? Buggies and Harness.—The cele- 
brated $55.95 buggies and $5.95 harnesses made by the 
Wilber H. Murray Manufacturing Company, of Cincinnati, 
seem to be giving invariable satisfaction wherever they 
have been introduced. Such a movement for furnishing 
good articles at low prices makes it very uncomfortable for 
‘trusts ” and combines, but very good for purchasers. 


A Good Butter-Wrapper.—Good butter must be pro-- 


tected by a good wrapper, if it is to retain its goodness. 
Elliott’s Parchment Paper is a perfect article for this pur- 
pose.. Costing much less than muslin, it is far superioras 
@ wrapper, as it is absolutely pure, and free from odor or 
taste; is non-porous, and, therefore, a perfect proteetor 
from outside odors. A. G. Elliott & Coe., Philadelphia, 
Pa., are the manufacturers. 


Insurance Against Swine Disease.—Dr. Joseph 
Haas, of Indianapolis, whose Hog Cholera Remedy has 
been before the public for several years, makes a proposi- 
tion which shews that he certainly has the courage of 
his convictions. He offers to insure hogs in lots of 500 
or more against death from disease. His financial ability 
is unquestioned, and it is easy for farmers to avail them- 
selves of the offer by clubbing tegether. 


Economy in Oil.—The Rau Perfection Oil-Can is a 
It works by 
pressing a thumb-piece, by means of which the required 
amount of oil is instantly ejected from the spout. When 
the pressure is removed, the flow ceases, and not the 
smallest drop can spill or waste, in whatever position the 
can may be. It is made and sold by the Rau Patent Oil- 
Can Company, 42 and 44 Michigan street, Chicago. 


Mr. Charles V. Mapes, President of the New York 
Fertilizer and Chemical Exchange, has been unanimously 
nominated by the Exchange to represent the Fertilizer in- 


terests at the World’s Fair of 1892. We earnestly hope 


that this nomination will be confirmed by the appointing 
committee, as we feel certain that no man is better in- 


formed on these subjects, and more capable to represent | 


the fertilizer interests in a deserving manner, than Mr. 
Mapes. 


Preparing Corn for Stock Feed.—The Richmond 
Cob-Crusher is a cheap, strong, and effective machine, 
which rapidly, and with little power, crushes corn and 
cobs to a degree of fineness that fits them to be fed into 
burr-stone mills, to be ground into meal. It is a saving of 
power to use such a crusher and a mill, instead of feeding 
the ears of corn. directly to a mill which must both crush 


and grind. Manufaetured by Richmond Mill Works, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 


The Famous Gem Organs.—The Gem Piane and 
Organ Co., of Washington, New Jersey, has been estab- 


lished over forty years, and is one of the oldest and most 
reliable in the United States. They offer their instru- — 
ments at wholesale factory prices, and on easy monthly 
payments. A ten days’ test trial of instrument is given in 
one’s own house, and if not found satisfactory all freights 


are paid, so that no expense is incurred by giving it a trial. 


A Comprehensive Chart.—Mr. Roderick H. Smith, 
6 Wall Street, N. Y., publishes a little Business Chart, . 
which shows at a glance the course of business in this 
country for the last thirty years. Zigzag lines in eight 
different colors show the fluctuations in the price of pig- 
iron, railroad increase, imports and exports of merchan- 
dise, immigration, and other matters of business. It is 
useful to every business man. Sold by the Orange Judd 
Co. Price $1. 


American Apples Abroad.—Cable advices to Otte 
G. Mayer & Co., New York, quote the prices of American 
apples as follows: At Liverpool—Baldwins, $2.68 to $4.87 
per barrel; Greenings, $3.16 to $3.65. At Glasgow—Green- 
ings, 3.40 to $3.89; Baldwins, $4.13 to $4.85; Kings, $4.85 
to $5.85; Ben Davis, $4.62 to 4.85. Very aetive demand . 
in both markets for good sound fruit. The shipments te 
October 5th, 1889, aggregate about 43,000 barrels, against 
a total of about 175,000 barrels at the same date last year, 
a difference of 132,000 barrels. 


Wall-Paper by Mail.—M. M. Kayser & Co., the great 
manufacturers of wall-paper, 406 to 410 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, announce thatupon receipt of eight cents, to 
cover the cost of postage and packing, they will send by 
mailafullline of samples of their paper-hangings. Should 
the receiver purchase, the eight cents is credited on the 
first order. Some of their paper is as low as five cents per 
piece, and their gold paper is a wonderfully fine articie for 


-the price. The plan adopted by them brings one of the 


largest wall-paper factories in the country at the door of 
every one. 


Honors to an American Inventor.—Mr Walter A. 
Wood, of Hoosac Falls, N. Y.,has won distinguished suc- 
cess at the French Exposition. He has received a speciat 
grand prize, and also the highest awards for each class of 
his machines submitted for trial. Of these his reaper and 
mower were awarded gold medals and his binder an object. 
of art. While the machines of his invention have achieved 
these triumphs, Mr. Wood has been made the recipient of 
many personal distinctions. He has received decorations 
as an officer of the Legion of Honor of France, and of 


‘the “ Order of the Emperor Francis Joseph” of Austria. 


Cheap Heat.—With all kinds of heating apparatus. 
there is a great loss of heat, which escapes up the chim- 
ney. This loss is plainly perceptible to any one who wilt 
hold his hand immediately above a flue in the top of a 
chimney beneath which a stove or fireplace is in operation. 
To arrest this waste heat, and radiate it into the rooms of 
the house, is the work of the Wolcott Heat-Trap and Radi- 
ator. Itis very simple, cheap, and effective; and may be 
applied directly to the stove, or set up in rooms above. 
Practically it saves all the heat, doubling the potency of 
the fuel, without extralabor. George E. Harris, 108 Lake 
Street, Chicago, is the general agent. 


The Jay-Eye-See Bit.—No invention in horse equip- 
ments has been made in this country so conducive of com- 
fort for the horse, and safety for the driver, as the Jay- 
Eye-See bit, made by the Racine Malleable and Wrought 
Iron Co., of Racine, Wis. It is nota savage instrument of 
torture, cutting and tearing the horse’s mouth, but a 
straight bit, resting easily in the mouth while the herse is 
going along, and, in case of need, gripping it with a force 
whieh will quickly induce him te let go his hold upon the 
bit, when it at once relaxes. The bits are made in differ- 
ent forms—for driving, for stallions, and for riding—and 
finished in various styles. 

co 


A Charming Winter Home. — With the rapidly- 
increasing facilities for winter travel, the attractions of 
Middle Georgia are becoming more and better known, 
and a pressing need for good hotel accommodations has 
become apparent. To supply these wants a few enter- 
prising and public-spirited citizens of Augusta have this 
year erected a magnificent structure, the Hotel Bon Air, 
ina most delightful and beautiful location near that city. 
The climate and its salubrity, situation, the hotel itself, 
with its excellent appointments and beautiful surround- 
ings—everything, in fact, combines to make this establish- 
ment an ideal winter resort,as we know from personal 
observation. 


“The Chautauqua Idea.’’—In the history of educa 
tion there is nothing more marvelous than the rapid growth 
and wide extent of the Chautauqua movement. From a 
brief summer school, on the picturesque shores of Lake 
Chautauqua, it has grown to a system of self-education, ex- 
tending around the world, and all through the year. For 
those whose educational advantages have been limite@+it 
offers a four-years’ course of home study, which embrates 
the outline of a collegiate course; the college graduate 
may review his studies; and for all within the cirele i¢ 
promotes habits of systematic reading and study in Ktera- 
ture,art,and natural science. The office of the Chancellor 
has. beer removed from Plainfield, N.J., to 455 Frankia 
street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New Triumphs.—The Whitman Hay and Straw Press, 
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made by the Whitman Agricultural Co., of St. Louis, after 

a trial of three days at Noiselle, near Paris, was awarced 
the grand prize and object of art, by the grand awarding 
jury of the Paris exposition. In the competition were ten 
presses, from French, English, Austrian, and German 
makers. A later cablegram announces thatthe Ministry of 
Agriculture of the French Government has also awarded 
the Whitman Press a special gold medal on field trial, for 
great superiority. It was also awarded the grand gold 
medal at the international trial of presses at Turin, Italy, 
this season. This conclusively shows that America is at 
the head and front of agricultural inventions, at least, in 
eompetition with the world. 


The Bird Market.—It is a difficult matter to regulate 
the bird market, but the average prices range as follows: 
Fine male canaries, with good strong voice, range from $2 
upto $10. Females from 50 cents to $1. They are mostly 
of the Hartz mountain variety. The mocking birds com- 
mand high prices, from $10 up toas high as $100. Hand- 
raised birds are better than trapped ones. Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Louisiana and other Southern States 

‘furnish the birds in markets. The bullfinch, when rightly 
trained, makes a valuabie bird, prices running as high as 
$40. Goldfinches, chaffinches, nightingales, larks, linnets 
and thrushes, are all prized as cage birds and songstérs, 
and cost very little. Parrots command quite 2 trade, the 
gray African bird bringing as high as $100. Youny birds 
range from $10 upwards. Australian paroquets run as 
high as $10 each. 


New Ways of Exporting Tobacco.—Several ofjthe 
tobacco journals receive with favor the suggestion that 
American growers could get better prices for their tobacco 
in exporting by pooling it and selling by inscription or 
auction as the (Dutch do with the Sumatra. In this 
latter case the tobacco is sent from Sumatra and South 
Africa to Amsterdam, and sold by auction, in lots, and on 
dates fixed by the syndicate there. In this way the 
highest price is obtained after keen competition. The 
plan set forth for the American growers is, for those of 
each district to pool their tobacco and authorize agents or 


warehouse men to sell it, or for the growers to sell. 


their tobacco to shippers, who would place it on the 
market in the manner most advantageous to secure a 
good attendance of buyers, then fix certain dates for 
the inscription sales, say of certain grades, notifying 
the foreign regies of the dates and grades. ‘A western 
tobacco journal cites the case of a large lot of low-grade 
tobacco sold to Spain by a New York firm, who obtained 
prices for it that would not have been obtained had it been 
in the hands of its various owners, and, in fact, would not 
have been sold otherwise. 
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The Family Horse —Its Stabling, Care and Feeding. 
By GEO. A. MARTIN. A Practical Manual, full of the 
most useful information. Dlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


Silos, Ensilage and Silage.— A Practical Treatise 
on the Ensilage of Fodder-Corn. By MANLY MILEs, 
M. D., etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1. 


New American Farm Book. — Originally by R. L. 
ALLEN. Newrevised and enlarged edition by L. F. ALLEN. 
The first edition of this work was regarded as the best 
upon the subjects of which it treated, and the later edi- 


tion, revised and enlarged, maintains its place in the front 
rank. Cloth, $2.50. 


Gardening for Profit.—By PETER HENDERSON. 
No farmer or gardener can afford to be without one or 
both of these books in his library. Ever since their pub- 
lication, down to the latest and revised editions, they have 
been regarded as the best books upon the subjects treated. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2. 


Gardening for FPieasure.—Cioth, $2. 


Practical Floriculture.—By PETER HENDERSON. 
The same favor with which Mr. Henderson’s two works 
on gardening have been everywhere received has also 
been accorded to this book. It is thorough, complete, and 
useful, both to florists and amateurs everywhere. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Harris’s Talks on Manures.—By JOSEPH HARRIS. 
The latest edition of this work contains a chapter espec- 
ially written for lt by Sir John Bennet Lawes, of Rotham- 
sted farm, and has also been revised and enlarged by Mr. 
Harris. Cloth, $1.75. 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.—By A. 8S. FULLER, 
author of “Practical Forestry,” “Grape Cuiturist,” etc. 
New edition. The standard authority upon small fruits. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


American Grape-Growing and Wine-Making.— 
By GEORGE HUSMANN, Napa City, Cal. New and'revised 
edition. No one stands higher as an authority upon grape- 
growing and wine-making than Prof. Husmann, and we 
have here a record of his own experience, and also that 
of others of high reputation. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Barry’s Fruit Garden.—By P. BARRY. New edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised by the author. From its first 
issue, this book has held a place in the front rank as a 
standard authority upon the subject of which it treats, 
and the author’s long, practical experience, which is here 
related, makes this work of the highest value. Cloth, $2. 


Allen’s American Cattle; Their History, Breeding, 
and Management.—By LEwis F. ALLEN. Mr. Allen is 
well-known as a breeder of large experience in improving 
the character of American herds, and the work which he 
has produced, which is now revised, easily makes good its 
claim as a standard authority upon American cattle. 
Every breeder of live-stock should own it. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


Stewart’s Dairyman’s Manual.—By HENRY STEW- 
ART, author of ‘‘The Shepherd’s Manual,” “Irrigation,” 
etc. A useful and practical work by a writer who is well- 
known as thoroughly familia* with the subject of which 
he writes. Cloth, 12mo, $2. 


The Shepherd’s Manual.—By HENRY STEWART. 
A practical treatise on the sheep for American shepherds. 
New and enlarged edition. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Keeping One Cow.—A rumber of practical writers 
have given in this useful little book their experience in 
the management of a single milch cow, and the sugges- 
tions made will be valuable to those who keep one or more 
cows. Clo:h, $1. 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry.-By Hon. F.D.COBURN. 
This most valuable work on the management of swine, 
and prevention and treatment of their diseases, has been 
thoroughly revised and enlarged by the author in this new 
edition. Cloth, $1.75. 


Harris on the Pig.—By JOSEPH HARRIS. English 
and American breeds are discussed, and ¢he advantage 
shown of using thoroughbred males. New edition. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Saddle Horse.—A*Complete Guide for Riding 
and Training. Those who enjoy horseback-riding, of 
whom there is a multitude, can learn from this little book 
how best to take that exhilarating exercise. Cloth, $1. 


The Horse; How to Buy and Sell.—By PETER 


HowpkEn. It is often difficult to distinguish real from 
imaginary defects, and to know what is-sound and what 
unsound in a horse; and this little book will tell one 
how to doit. Cloth, $1. 


Profits in Poultry.—Useful and ornamental breeds 
and their profitable management. ‘This excellent work 
contains the combined experience of a number of prac- 
tical men in all departments of poultry-raising. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and forms a unique and important ad- 
dition to our poultry literature. Cloth, 12mo, $1. 


An Egg Farm.—By H. H. STODDARD. One of the 
best and most practical works upon keeping poultry in 
large numbers. Illustrated. Cloth, 75c. 

Wright’s Practical Poultry- Keeper.— By L. 
WRIGHT. A standard and valuable work. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $2. 


Quinby’s Bee-Keeping.—By L. C. Root, The myste- 


ries of bee-keeping explained, combining the results of 
fifty years’ experience with the latest discoveries and in- 
ventions, presented in the most improved methods, form- 
ing a complete guide to successful bee-keeping. With one 
hundred illustrations, and a portrait of M. Quimby. New 
and revised edition. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Cottage Houses.—By 8S. B. REED, author of “ House 
Plans for Everybody.” For village and country homes, 
with complete plans and specifications. New edition. 
Cloth; $1.25. 


House Plans for Everybody.—By S. B. REED. De- 
signs of dwellings are given, costing from $250 to $8000, 
with estimates of all articles used in building. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Barn Plans and Out-Buildings.—This work is 
the cheapest for the price ever issued upon the subject of 
which it treats. It abounds in hints and suggestions, and 
contains 275 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other 
Countries.—New and enlarged edition for 1884. The 
breeding, training and management of dogs in health and 
disease, comprising the essential parts of the two latest 
standard works by STONEHENGE. It gives the prize win- 
ners at dog shows, down to the last, and describes the best 
hunting-grounds in America. Over 100 engravings. Cloth, 
$2. . 

Hints on Dog-Breaking.—By Wm. FLoyp. A 


thoroughly practical hand-book. Illustrated. Cloth, 50c.. 


Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration.— 
By JosEPH H. BATTY. With instructions for collecting 
and mounting animals, birds, fish, insects, etc.; 125 illus- 
trations. Cloth, $1.50. 


Ornamental Gardening for Americans. — By 
ELIAS A. LONG, landscape architect. Author of the 
‘Home Florist.” . On the judicious use of trees, shrubs, 
flowers and other materials for beautifying our homes, 
towns, rural districts, and cemeteries, with notes on the 
construction and management of pleasure grounds. Just 
published. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $2. 


Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster.—Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Eggleston’s End of the World. — Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Eggleston’s The Mystery of Metropolisville.— 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Fences, Gates and Bridges.—A much-needed and 
valuable work. The descriptions are abundantly illus- 
trated. The book also contains a synopsis of the fence 
laws of the different states. Over 200 engravings. Cloth, 
12mo, $1. 


Our Homes; How to Beautify Them.—Beauti- 
fully illustrated with one hundred and fifty engravings. 
One of the most interesting and useful books for every 
family. Cloth, 12mo, $1. 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue of over 300 Books mailed post-free to any address. 
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In Twelve Large Volumes. 
INCLUDING A YEAR'S SUBSGRIPTION 10 THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
FOR ONLY $2, POST-PAID. Given for 3 Subscribers, 


The twelve volumes contain the following world-famous works, each one of which is published COMPLETE, 
UNCHANGED, and ABSOLUTELY UNABRIDGED: 


Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
American Notes, Little Dorrit, 
Dombey & Son, Pickwick Papers, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, David Copperfield, 
Our Mutual Friend, Barnaby Rudge, 
Christmas Stories, Old Curiosity Shop, 
Tale of Two Cities, Great Expectations, 

Hard Times, ~— Sketches of Boz, 
yes) ) 11) isieetes Nicholas Nickleby, Uncommercial Traveler, 
chohatastet tt tt, Reprinted Pieces, Mystery of Edwin Drood. 


The set of Dickens’s Works which we offer above is handsomely printed from entirely new plates made for this edition, and with new type. Bear in mind 
that we offer not a single volume, but the entire set of twelve volumes, as above, with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
only $2, which is only 50 cents more than the regular subscription price of this magazine. 

Our readers, therefore, practically get a set of Dickens’s Works in twelve volumes for only 50 cents. 

We prepay all postage. This is the grandest premium ever offered. Up to this time the price of a set of Dickens’s Works has usually been $10 or 
more. The use of modern improved printing, folding and stitching machinery, the present ex- 
tremely low price of white paper and the great competition in book trade are the factors which 
make this wonderful offer possible. Charles Dickens was the greatest novelist who ever lived. No 
author, before or since his time, has won the fame that he achieved, and his works are even more 
popular to-day than during his lifetime. 

He is eminently the novelist of the people and his works are the most widely read of any novels 
printed in any language. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing, and every person should own 
a full set of his works. His books teem with shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos, thrusts of 
satire. They abound in humor, masterly delineation of character, vivid descriptions of places 
and incidents, thrilling and skillfully wrought plots. Each book is intensely interesting. His 
characters are original and real, as well as quaint and grotesque; he unmasks vice in all its forms. , SS SSS 2 
The lights and shadows of life are delineated in a thrilling and dramatic style. To own a complete f777 (Gaui gaimmer = 
set of his incomparable books is to be possessed of an inexhaustible mine of interesting literature. No i hte SM PLE 
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markable works. Not to have read them is to be far behind the age in which we live. 

Send in your order now and get this great premium. If your subscription has not yet expired it will make no 
difference, for it will be extended one year from date of expiration. The books and the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST sent to separate addresses if desired. | ] 

For $2.50 we will send the set of Dickens and include the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for two years post- “y 


4 


paid. y : . 
We will also give a set free and post-paid, to any one sending us a club of three subscribers, as above OGZA 
stated. Y 


TO EUROPEAN SUBSCRIBERS. We will send this set of Dickens by mail, post-paid, to any country in CHARLES DICKENS. ane 


the Postal Union, for 6s 4d, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for 14s 1d. © 
N Ramit by postal note, check, draft, money cr express order or by registered letter. Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 
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“ress WONDERFUL BARGAIN ! 


FARM OF 5,000 ACRES in Bertie Co., N. C., 
ea Ineamoke River; one-half is rich river bottom, balance 
is upland. Near railroad. Will sell all or part (as the 
owner cannot manage it alone) for $5 per acre, which is 
one-fourth fermer price. Easy terms.’ 


C. N. WEBSTER, Agent, 
West Farmington, O.. 


- 


toe Bee Ltyeatsemabe of the 

EA RLES 
THRESHING-MACHINE, 
in the last number of this paper and for the best 


ENSILACGE-CUTTERS, 


send to fhe old and reliable Empire Agricultural 
Works, over 30 years under the same management, 
Minard Harder, Proprietor, Cobleskill, N. Y., for 
fully illustrated, descriptive and free Catalogue, show- 


ing “* why ensilage pays.’’ 
AGENT WANTED. $1 an hour. 50 new varieties. 
:; Catalogue and sample free. 


Cc. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N. Y. 


SAMPLE CARDS Sinn: cow Prices cea Bra 
OUTFIT 

A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample Free. 


FRER. SEND 2-CRNT STAMP FOR POSTAGE, 
U. 8 OARD O0., CADIZ, OHIO, 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 
And steady work right at home 
$3:25 A DAY for any man or lady. Write 
at once. Franklin Co., Richmond, Va. 


—Best W de #50. Buggies, 
ARM WAGONS Cinigine Merane, bens at ge ay 
Send for list. Chicago Scale Co., Chicago. 


Rev. T. DeWITT TALMAGE'S 


containing 30 of his best Ser- 
GATHERED GEMS 


monsand a full History of his 
fe. 130 es, 20 full-page illustrations, including a splendid 
rtrait of Ta mage. Low price and quick sales is my motto. 
rice, bound in cloth $1.50; half Russia, $2.00, 50 per cent discount 
to live agents. Bend 50 cts. for Prospectus and package of Circu- 
lars, and goto work. Address 


J. §. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


‘SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


University if the State of New York. 
weries print 


elf rege. 


139 and 141 West 54th St.. NEW YORK CITY 
15th Annual Session. 


The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V. M., Dean of the Faculty. 


TYPEWRITING 


Taught in One Month. 
STENOGRAPHY in Three Months. 


Sten aerephy taught by mail 

esson sheets, which 

fully prepare students for dictation, mailed toany address 

. Separate course for commercial penmanship. A 

good business hand acquired in one month. Call or ad- 

dress MISS LAMB, Room 83, third floor, Gilse 
ing, 1193 Broadway, next door to Dockstader’s 

between 28th and 29th Sts., New York City. 


CHAUTAUQUA cincie. 


CIRCLE. 


SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. DONOT 
WASTE THE WINTER. Take up a Course in Science, 
Literature, and Art. Find out what you can do by writing 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Chan., Plainfield, N. J. 
and NOR- 


WESTERN RESERVE SEMINARY Stax cox: 


LEGE, West Farmington, QO. Sixty years. Both 
sexes. Seven departments. Board and tuition $27 per 
term. Noextrac anne for commercial course. Enter any 
time. E. B. WEBSTER A.M., President. 


HORTHAND irs ferret cum 

by mail or personally. 
pty sd a fag all pupils when competent. 
end for cir - W.G.CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y. 


Learn here and earn good pay. 
ee, Peart ake ean ee 
ALS taught by mail. Write to 
; Clark’s College, Erie, Pa. 

SS TES SES TR ES OP ETL TR 
HORT-HAND Ser4 for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


I LF TAU © HT tor self-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B.I 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, cInDEEAee, Cae 


Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of 
Business Training. All commercial 


& STUDY, Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc., 
bone taught by MAIL. Circulars free. 

B AN & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 


445 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


lessons, half-course, TEN CENTS. 
Lingle’s College, 1330 Chestnut St.,Phila. 


HAND PAMPHLET AND 6_ MAIL 


Greatest Bargains eneas> 


aking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars address . 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co, 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Vv. 


POEMS ithstatea” Sveiumes tor enty 1000 


F.W BENTON, Pub., St. Louis, Mo. 


A #40 Cart for#15. Catalogue free. 
ROAD CARTS Chicago Scale Co., Chicars, Tl. 


STRONGEST : 
in the World. VY : O t : N STRINGS 
bash No. 19 String 


COMPANY 


Howr8’s Cele- 


MADE TO ORDER 
FROM YOUR OWN 


PANTS “2 
3. $4. $5. 


SUITS from $12 up. OVERCOATS from $11 up.. 
GUARANTEED A PERFECT FIT. 
ALL WOOL. LATE PATTERNS. 
and the Honest Fabrics of Thirty Years ago, 


We Make the Cloth We SA VE You: 
We Take your Measur : 
‘the Pants) Three Profits 


We Make the Pants 


and guarantee Better Garments than the same: 
money will buy elsewhere, 

We can readily do this because (instead of scouring- 
the market for odd lots and remnants) we buy the, 
wool and convert it into the Pants you wear, 

Samples, self-measuring rules, and a tape measure. 
sent free We refer to Seventh Nat'l Philada, 
Established 1825. DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLS 


Office—N. W, Oor. Fourth & Market Sts., Philadelphia, 


COLIC:HORSES 


RE RECIPE $1.00. — 


iN CONSTANT USE OVER [4 YEARS, 
ITHOUT LOSS OF A SINCLE CASE, 
It should be in every stable. Any or town store 
can prepare it at 1 cent a dose. t by mail on 
receipt of $1.00. (Write name and address plainly.) 
W.S. HOWARD, 842 Holly St., Phila., Pa. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them plump and rosy, fully illus- 
trated, for 50 Cents. Also rules for 
Dumbbells to develop every muscle 
of the limbs and body for 50 Cents 
additional, fully illustrated. Prof. 
D. L. Down, Scientific, Physical 
and Vocal Culture. (Address, 
ast 14th Street, New York, 


OF. RICE’S SELF-TEAO 
iN e OF slg! i can learn music 
without the aid of a teacher. Rapid, 
correct. Established 12 years, Notes, 
chords, accompa: ts, thorough 
en Lessons 10c. Circulars free 
USIO OO., 248 State Street, CHICAGO 


Hill’s MILK Aerator 


is the only perfected mechanical device in the 
world for removing the odor of turnips, cabb 
onions, ensilage and the animal heat, &c., &c. 


without the use of ice or water. Send for 1889 catalogue. 
E. L. HILL, WEST UPTON, MASS, 


0. 268 


1 Diary 1890, 1 Pocket Pencil & Pen, 50 Pictures, Book 
150 Cards &c. 10¢. KING CARD CO., North Haven, Conn. 


Words & Music Complete 
Choice collection of gems only 10¢ 
GUIDE PUB, CO., ST. Louis, Mo. 


PLAYS 


ne Name on 25 Plush Floral Cards, $75 Pictures, Verses 
Bortuest Games,1 Ring, 1 Album,, 1 Peneil and Book of 
Fringed Cards, 10¢. Tuttle Bros., North Haven, Cte 


CARD 


N AME on 25 Silk Fringe Floral Cards, 1 Ring, 
° 


Dialo es, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Glub & Parlor. Best out. Gata- 
logue free. T.S. DeN1son,Chicago,Ill. 


F i] N ES BOOK of Gold Beveled Edge, 
Cards, EST SA MP LE Wit Dove ba CENTS: 
National Gard Coe., SOLO, OHIO. 


STATE ST. 


22 
CHICAGO. Lie 


FREE TO ALL. 


Send your address immediately, on postal card, 
for our 80-page elegantly Dlustrated Catalogue, 
describing mere than 300 of our Works pertain- 
ing to Rural Life. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
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Se ARBUT see 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle, | VERY FARMERSAMILLER*Swie 


Shelling and Grinding at home, saving tolls and teaming to and 
me @ from the Grist Mill. This work rMtork ts suspend 


, - 

. Mi eo windy days when out-door work is s dees 
TTT Bred for ilk and Butter. Ss my Seo od onde farm. The same ‘ll ielitcutcore 

| Value Determined by Actual Tests. - B stalks, anton So emma 

) es pump water, etc. We 


stone, 
wee Make the HAL- 
LADAY _ Gear- 
ed Wind Mill in 
11 sizes, 1% to 40 
horse power, and 
GUARANTEE 
they have no equal 
for Power, Dura- | 
bility and Storm 
Defying qualities. 


JB” \K1 2-HOLE 


Corn Sheller 


SY Hy a? Mi Cows with Large Milk and Butter Records. 
ICLOTHILDE 13081. 


' Heifers and Calves, rare in quality, with pedigrees rich in milk and butter,on side of both sire and dam. A 
ae lot of Butter Bred Bulls, that in quality or breeding based on production of ancestry, has no equal. 160 

imals from this herd in advanced registry. Send for catalogue, giving pedigrees and records of this wonderful herd. 
In writing mention this paper. . ; ; 


<< * 
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Smiths, Powell & Lamb, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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gg RICHMOND CITY Mil WORKS Seam 


L$ ae im f 


| RA fs 
ied 


| a Garaia.| 


1 NATO RICHMOND, INDIANA, 
Corn and Cob Crushers, a 


it 


“a lowarel 4 Adapted to run by hand, horse, 
1a i a) tammy steam or wind power. Not cheaply 
in J L4 is RR | LL yy Net # made but strong, durable and effect- 
i ; ) ive in its working yet light 


running. Itis constructed 
similar to the large Power 
Shellers and is the best 2 
Hole Sheller-on the market. 


HORSE 
POWERS 


zand JACKS, both single 
and double Geared, made 
r heavy and strong. 


ST {i mIN (gee Ss THE IXL 


SS STALK CUTTER 


122 »made in 5 Sizes, with Safety Fly- 
yee7 Wheel, Safety Lever, and all 
— late improvements. 


THE IXL 


IRON FEED MILL 


Me 3 sizes, both Belt and Geared Mills. Can 

fw be run by any power andespecially adapted 

Psto Wind Power. Will grind any kind of 
grain and is the lightest running and most 
effective Feed Grinder made. 


SAW TABLES 


gene DOth Swinging and Sliding Tables, 
® We make a Saw Table especially 

. adapted to sawinglong poles. Spec- 
jal care is taken to make these ma- 


[|  &#VERY MILL GUARANTEED. ” 
= B= SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND PRICES. 


F SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL « 


GRINDS EAR CORN SHUCKS ON OR OFF, | 


and all small Grains, in fact everything which can pos-™ 


for food. Has SAFETY BOTTOM ticavdevices to | 


prevent breakage should iron accidentally get into Mill. 


G reversible, self-sharpening. unble oy 
GRINDING PLAT ES fic canacity of all others. hee 


THE FOOS MANUFACT’'G GO. SPRINGFIELD, O. bam 


E DO MAKE s:: 


EVERYTHING that the Farmer wants for his Dairy. § 


Outfits Complete for Cheese Factory or Creamery. Estimates and Plans Free. 2 ; 
ONE RECTANGULAR CHURN AND LEVER BUTTER WORK- Bik 
ER at wholesale, where we have no agents. Write for circuia.s or anything 


pertaing to Butter “Comnich Curtis & Greene, Fort Atkinson, Wis. GLa 


€-07- 


chines strong and durable. 


XL TANK HEATER f= 


Ba —-THIS IS THE-—_ 2 a Ee 3 
4 A : : * : “2 rn 
5 e ; U AKER CITY : | ‘ fin Stock Tanks. Made of the best coed 
‘ = e piece, no sheet iron 
= Qe , IMPROVED DURING 1889, Be ity of iron castin one p ‘ 
= = == to rust or solder to melt and cause leak, 
xe s . _ For Corn and Cobs, Feed and Table Meal. Grinds finer, runs lighter> Ee Will burn any kind of fuel. It is very 
3 5 Ba is more durable than any mill on the market, Send for Catalogue before buying. eaon oF a effective and takes less care to operate 
DF A.W. STRAUB & CO., Philada., Pa. | SPRINGFIELD IMPLEMENT CO., Springfield, Ohio =jthan any other Heater made. 
Ne Territory East of Ohio. Territory West of Pennsylvania. We also make the HALLADAY PUMPING WIND MILLS. 


18 sizes, 8 to 60 ft; diameter and 1 man to 40 horse power. The 


SYKES’ All my Irong U.8.80LID WHEEL WIND MILL, 7 sizes, Iron and Brass 
and Steel is re- | Pumps in great variety. Tanks, all kinds and sizes, and the 
GOtandard Hay Tools, consisting of Anti-Friction, Swivel, Re- 
IMPROVED rolled and box versible and Rod Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple Horse 
annealed, well Hay Forks, Pulleys, Floor Hooks, etc. All goods fully guaran- 
Best Roof inf \ ainted on teed. Send for Catalogue and Prices. Reliable Agents wanted 
the World. . WANG TH oth sides i in all unassigned Territory. 
Suitable forall) | SNe With the Best U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. 
Classes O Ra OH \ WH pe aN < SS i 
i Wd Sees Of Paint and BATAVIA, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


buildings. Pe iv) ee “Pure Linseed 
Easy put on, abil l am i Oil 


SYKES IRON ROOFING CO., NILES, OHIO. 


© ENSILAGE CUZTERS 


AND FEED, 


BRANCH HOUSES :—Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb. 
Tort Worth, Tex., Boston, Mass. 


DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 


y, 


‘ull Circle 


new and valu- 
~@ able features. 
% Strong and dur- 
~ able, easy to oper- 
7 ate, not liable to ac- 
ms Cidents. Treatise on 
io Ensilage and Catalogue, 

ed “> also Plans for Silo, Free. 
SILVER & DEMING MFG. CO., Salem, O. 
HENION & HUBBELL, 55 WN. Clinton St. ,Chicago, Western Agts. 


“Address for % 

circulars and location of =\ Western and Southern 
Storehouses and Agents. P.K. DEDERICK &C 
No. 31 Dederick’s Works. ALBANY, N.Y. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES = 


RINDS AL! KINDS Pe GRAIN i Cc Oo MBINED 
including EA d 
Pos AM POWER torun a Feed Outta Wee ng 


and Belt Power Feed Mills, Com Shellors Ree cee, | Hehners’ Patent Level-Tread Horse-Powers 


ters, Horse Powers, &c., free by mentioning this paper. 


STOVER MFG. CO., FREEPORT, ILL. 


SEE 


= 


ROAD CARTS, 


Creatly imnroved with swinging shackles on ong i 

side. Easiestriding vehicle made, The springs length. # 

en and shorten according to the weight put on them x ee 
Adapted equally well to rough county or fine 

Fodder aity drives Will give you best satisfaction. 


eva Heebners’ Improved Threshing Machine 
Rinne Cutters, Corn Shellers Wood-Saws. Field Rollers. Extraor- 


= KA A € WAV, mas 8 4 dinary success with latest improvements. Catalocues ~ 2 a ; | LO orm 
i YS Free. HEEBN ER & SONs, Lansdaie, Pa. AGENT 
We pay you cash if you will exhibit them. We put . E2rERE 


REE. Am. Farm Sc 


Eno price in the paper, but_if you will write us we will sell " and farmers with no experience make $2.50 an eee 
- lower thananyoneelse. Site? heur during sparetime. J.V.Kenyon,GlensFalls, = = = 
4 Sen r conte OHNE GO. Garriags Dept SCALED! pg: ena B10; ee wis: ans Ib fz i AN ag 18 250 day. S78.50 eo Weeks 66 bs ee 
rer 10, . ei 14 t ale, : on, . Lis . Proofs and catalogue free. pean ; 
es pee : ~~ Phila elphia, Pa. $3.00 gS Co., Chicago, Ill. . | J. E, SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O. se 


° 
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Wn COLUMBIA 
WP Bicycles, Tricycles, 


Tandems, Safeties. 


Catalogue free. POPE MFG. 
CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


[TORNADO conn & COB Mitt 


a\y 
AP 


2 
ANS 


Separate 
Hopper 


) successful 
CORN and 


POWD 


) COB MILL |} 
Absolutely Pure. en, i | 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength fg : eS 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary Ooarse according ‘SN 


kinds,and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude i; tO power. 
of low test, short weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold 


only in cans. Royal Baking Powder Co.,106 Wall St., N. Y. 
PLL IEEE ER ICED ee LES SI I EMRE RE aE NS OI OY 


0) BROAD-CAsT 


Our 26 sizes American and Hero Mills— 
too well known to NOW IN USE. 
need remarks here, 22,000 Sent on trial. 

Send for handsome Descriptive Catalogue and spe- 


cial prices of our Corn and Cob Mills, Hero Mills and 
Horse Powers, Feed Cutters, Wood Saws, etc. 


APPLETON MFG.CO.“chicaco, 1Lee 


o 
oO 
= 
mi 
rt 


= ee THE HIGGANUM MFG. CORP., 
hte : (2 325i -. 189 & 191 Water St., New York City, 
| Se = ¥.7445 | Successors to R. H. Allen Co. 
—— ee B ; sé —DEALERS IN— 
cos AWRY" 3S 225227 | Agricultural Implements of all descriptions, 
The most perfect Machine now made. It is not 


A full line of Dairy Utensils. 

Seeds and Fertilizers for Fall sowing. 

Ensilage and Root Cutters. 

Corn Shellers. © 

Clark’s Cutaway Harrow. | 

A full line of Farm Carts and Wagons, 

Largest assortment of implements in 
New York City. 


“SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Address P. O. BOX 376. 


~A BEAUTIFUL (Stem Wind) Lady's or 


(ap Cent’s Hunting Case 

=~ GOLD watcs 
G))\\\ 3% With ELCIN, WALTHAM, or 
(pig any American Lever Movement. 
yy Warranted to wear well 20 Years 
eee at least. Quality equal to what is sold at 
S38 to $40. Lxamination allowed before paying, 
For further particulars, references, &c,., that will pay 
you to have, t PENN WATCH CO., Manufacturers, 
write to (40 §. Third St., Philadelphia» 


attached to tail board of wagon. but is a complete 
Sower. Leaves no streaks behind wagon. Wastes 
no grain. Warranted superior to any. Send for 
circulars. Manufactured by 

WHITMAN AGRIC’L CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


BRADLEY WAGONS, 


LBS 
ey 


I] SS NS, 


‘ Brg ae I@ Seamless Foot-Warmer 
Brewster Extension Top Surrey. DICK 


Shoes Every Winter. 
oven by hand; wool lined. Warm, soft, 
strong. ere dealers have none (canvas. 
sers wanted) we mail postpaid, ‘Ladies’ 
we 1 ede Gents’, 1.60. oe 
. H. DICK, Manufacturer rr 
[Write plainly.] Dansville, N. 


sizes 


MACHINERY 


S Knuckle Joint &Screw Presses, Graters, 
levators, Pumps, etc, Send for Catalogue 
Boomer & Boschert Fress Co. 916 W. Water St. Syracuse,N.¥ 


Bradley Spindle Wagon. 


¢ ><) 
OSes: | 


2a 2% ates 


an 


€ 
THE BEST ON WHEELS. Wagons, Buggies, Spin- ae 
dles, Buckboards, Phaetons, Ca>riolets, Two Wheelers, 
Road Carts, etc., etc. 40 page catalogue free and circular 


‘How to purchase direct from manufacturer.” 


BRADLEY & GO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


63 Murray'St., N.Y. 98 Sudbury St., Boston. 


Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 
Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this paper, 


SEDGWICK BROS. Richmond, Ind. 


HIGH-GRADE ONLY, DO YOU 


WANT 
A NEW 


Half the price of tin or shingles? Guaranteed water- 
tight on flat or steep surface, and you or your man John 
can putit on. Sample free if you mention AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST., 


STATE SIZE OF ROOF. 


Ind. Paint & Roofing Co., 42 West Broadway, New Y ork 


and highly rec- 
ommended b 
U. S. CAVALRY 
Officers and leading 
Horse Men and Horse 
Trainers. Over 


20,000 


sold ‘the past: 


PATENTED 
JULY31,1888 \] 


<< made that 
can be used on gentle or\ 
most vicious Horses withN 

six months, and 


equal and entire success. 
Sarees EE ONG SO arEnEs 


For Family Driving, Speeding, or Riding and 
Controlling the Stallion or Breaking the Colt 
THEY ARE KING. ; 

Chaplain H. V. PLUMMER, of the 9th Cavalry U.S. A., says: 
‘*T believe they will be used throughout the Army and Country 
when its safety and merits are fully known.” 

Dr, J. C. CURRYER, Lake Crystal, Minn., says: ‘‘ No horse- 
man oan help but thank the inventor. It is perfection.’ 

GEO. E. HARKER, Topeka, Kan., says: ‘‘ In my twelve years 
handling of stallions I never saw its equal,” : 

. A. GREAR, Danielsville, Conn., says: ‘‘I have used the 
J. I, C. with more satisfaction than any bit I ever tried. Every 
_ horseman should use them.” 

J. B. FRANZER, Mansfield, Ohio, says: ‘‘I have tried all 
kinds of bits of the most improved makes, but never found one. 
nee hi the J. I. C. for general use. The more I use it the better * 

ke it.” 

Send for circular with full particulars. For sale 
by the Trade. by . 

Sample sent prepaid, in X C plate for 
$1.00; in Nickel $2.00; in Extra Fine 


Nickel MALLE Stallion Bits 50c. extra. 


RACINE MALLEABLE & WROUGHT IRON CO. 


TONGUELESS, 


f 


Sel g@- Uses a wheel landside, Twohorses 
inste 


Guidin 
adofthree, Aten year old boy instead of a plow- 


aightes |] oF THAN ANY 

str ter 

furrows, and LIGHTER DRAFT DRAFT PLOW on or 

off wheels. Will plow any ground a mower can cut 

over. No equal in hard, stony ground, or on hillsides. 

Our book, ** FUN ON THE FARM,’ sent Free 
to all who mention this pa 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO."°SER.32> 


ial prices and time for trial gi 
Bg By from points where we have no Sue 


Austin Steam Generator | 


Heating Water, Slaughtering, / 
Cooking Feed, Creameries, =| 
Laundry and Bath Use, 
Canning Factories, 
Cheese Factories, 
Greenhouses, aS 
Henneries, &c. (mm aAi 
Send for catalogue 
of Feed Cutters, Feed 


Mills, Stock Supplies. | 


F.C, AustinMfg.Co, Sk 
+ 


Carpenter & Carroll Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A 
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